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The Lumber Retailer’s Strongest Ally m Selling Homes 


The modern retailer of lumber, insofar as his trade consists 
in selling house bills, really sells HOMES, not dimension, boards 
and shingles. He may not in every case realize this fundamental 
truth, but it nevertheless is the cornerstone of a successful sales 
strategy, as far as lumber for house building is concerned. The 
potential buyer of house building materials regards them merely 
as a means to an end, visioning the new home that is to arise 
therefrom. The problem of the retailer is to make that vision so 
attractive as to be irresistible. 

A vast amount of effort along the line of home selling is wasted, 
because misdirected. It is an axiom of warfare that the shot that 
hits is the shot that counts. Consider for a moment who it is that 
usually decides not only when the new house shall be built, but 
the kind of house, the materials to be used, and in particular the 
interior arrangement. Is it not, nine times out of ten, the wife? 
The home is woman’s special domain, and there she reigns su- 
preme. Think of how frequently you have been told in connection 
with certain phases of a new house: ‘‘I’ll have to talk it over 
with my wife.’’ 

This is preéminently the day of woman. In every sphere she is 
coming to the front, and exercising increasing influence. To a 
very great degree she indirectly controls the expenditure of the 
family income, from whatever source derived. If she decides that 
she wants a new automobile more than she wants a new home the 
lumberman may, if he is lucky, sell material for a garage—where 
he ought to have sold a house bill. It is his task to make her want 
the house FIRST. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is going to try to help lumber re- 
tailers ‘‘sell’’ the idea of wanting a new home to the women of 
their communities. It purposes, in the first place, to publish a 
number of articles of a very practical nature, written from the 
housewife’s viewpoint, by women who have not only made a 
special study of house building and home making, but who have 
had practical experience in the planning of their own homes and 
who know how to express their ideas in an interesting way. The 
first of these articles will appear in the issue of Dee. 13. 

This is to be followed by other articles which will tell, from the 
woman’s standpoint, how best to plan the new home; how to save 
steps and lighten labor by best arrangement of the kitchen and 
other rooms, closets, and such special features as built-in furni- 
ture, as well as shelves and other easily made household con- 
veniences of wood. These articles, warm with human interest and 


appealing strongly to women, because written from their view- - 


point, will afford the alert retailer a wealth of ideas and selling 
points which he can utilize to great advantage in his advertising 
and sales campaigns. 

Right at this point the local retailer should get busy with some 
plans of his own to interest the women of his community in build- 
ing homes during the coming year. There are many communities 
where it would pay a retailer well to secure the services of a 
qualified woman, at least temporarily, to counsel and advise with 
women regarding home planning. A tactful woman, well versed 
along this line, would be able not only to advise those who had 
actually decided to build, but to influence those who might be 
halting between whether to build next year or wait longer, and 
even to interest some who may not have seriously considered build- 
ing before. She also could give talks upon home planning before 
the women’s club, farmers’ club, church societies, schools ete. ; 
contribute articles on the subject to the local newspapers ; see that 
the public library was supplied with periodicals and books rela- 
tive to home planning and that they were circulated as generally 
as possible. The lumber concern naturally would have advertised 
the accession to its staff and it would quickly become known thru- 


out the community that she was identified with the ‘‘Blank’’ 
Lumber Co. as its home planning expert, and her every public 
and private utterance on the subject would help to advertise the 
new service. The inevitable result would be that the concern em- 
ploying her would soon have the inside track in the selling of 
homes in that community, for every woman who was thinking at 
all about a new house would want to talk the matter over ‘‘ woman 
to woman’’ and get the benefit of the practical, uptodate ideas 
and suggestions that such a person as described would be able 
to give. 

The idea suggested is no innovation, except in its application 
to the retail lumber business. Many firms, in all lines of business, 
employ saleswomen, not only for local work but for traveling posi- 
tions, with excellent results. The most successful ‘‘salesman’’ of 
plumbers’ supplies traveling out of a midwestern city is a girl 
of twenty-five, her earnings averaging close to $10,000 a year. A 
number of wholesale lumber concerns have saleswomen. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is strongly of the opinion that the first 
retailer in a given community who puts a competent woman 
‘‘home planner’’ on his selling staff is going to get the lion’s 
share of the house trade. He will speedily become known as au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to the interior arrangement of 
uptodate homes, as well as the more general aspects of home 
building, certainly an enviable position for any retailer to aspire 
to. It will not be easy to find women qualified for this important 
work, but there are such, and careful search and inquiry insti- 
tuted thru the proper channels will locate them. 

Now is the time to put this idea into effect, as the winter months 
are the best for such seed sowing preparatory to a big harvest of 
home buila‘ng next year. 

The AmMrEKICAN LUMBERMAN wishes further to suggest, in con- 
nection with the approaching annual conventions of State and dis- 
trict lumber retailers’ associations, that a very valuable and help- 
ful feature of the programs at these meetings would be addresses 
by well qualified women speakers along the general lines that have 
been outlined. They could tell the retailers many things that 
would help them to interest the ‘‘ women folks’’ of their communi- 
ties in new and better homes. Women understand the psychology 
of their sex better than ‘‘mere man’’ can ever hope to do; they 
know what aspects of home owning make the strongest appeal to 
them, and what special features to ‘‘play up’’ in order to awaken 
the latent desire for a better home. Perhaps it may be a sun 
parlor, sewing room, closets, built-in furniture, special features 
of kitchen or pantry that lighten labor ; whatever it may be, women 
of the type that the American LUMBERMAN has in mind know and 
can tell the retailers. There possibly might be secured for these 
addresses women who have edited the home planning departments 
of some of the great magazines published for women; some of 
whom have planned their own homes down to the last detail of 
construction, even including plumbing and heating, and are 
thoroly at home in discussing any phase of house construction, ex- 
terior or interior. Some of these women have lectured thruout 
the country on subjects connected with the home, under the aus- 
pices of public or semi-publie bodies of various sorts, and are 
effective public speakers. In this connection the American Lus- 
BERMAN can not refrain from calling attention to the magnificent 
work done by women speakers in connection with raising the 
Liberty loans and in the various other patriotic ‘‘drives.’’ In- 
deed, it is very doubtful whether without their assistance the ob- 
jectives could have been gained. Why, therefore, should not the 
lumber retailers of the country profit by the ‘‘inside informa- 
tion’’ and the fresh viewpoint on the subject of home owning and 
home planning that only woman ean give? 
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Weed Doors 


Made from California White Pine 





remain a permanent advertisement 
for the dealer selling them. The 
quality, beauty and durability, to- 
gether with the moderate cost of these 
doors appeal to conservative builders 
everywhere. 


Weed Quality doors and Weed sash 
represent the best value you can offer 
your customers today. Place your 
order today. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


Manufacturers of Leading jobbers everywhere 


Weed Quality Sash and Doors sell Weed Quality Sash and Door: 



































Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 











Hardwood Specialists 


Write us any time for anything in Douglas F ir 


Hard Maple, Birch, Long Timbers 


Soft Grey Elm, Basswood : Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 





Also shipment long timbers any 
Hardwood Piling, Ties, size up to 110 feet long. 
Cedar Poles and Posts. Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 
a Mail or wire us your inquiries 
Tipler -Grossman The Westport Lumber C 
anutfacturers s 0 u 
Mi Wickees Lumber Co. aa “apes 
Northern Hardwoods Lumber at a Lath 
Green Bay, 569 Oe ciding, ae Wisconsin 1406 vesieietenati Building : Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Many retail yards depend in part for their fire 
protection upon water kept in barrels. In winter 
time it is necessary that in case of fire this water 
be available at a moment’s notice. To prevent 
freezing in winter time the standard Government 
solution is 100 pounds of salt and 5 pounds of soda 
to the barrel. 


How MucH can a lumber manufacturer afford to 
pay per thousand feet of production for associa- 
tion service? Some associations have difficulty 
in collecting 5 or 10 or 15 cents a thousand feet. 
The cypress manufacturers, who have been the 
most liberal experimenters in this line, have con- 
cluded that 50 cents a thousand is too stingy and 
have raised the ante to $1. As a result of this 
policy the general public knows as much or more 
about the uses of cypress (one of our scarcest 
commercial woods) than it does about some of 
those which are most plentiful. 


AN IMPRESSION seems to have gained ground 
among lumbermen in some quarters that there is 
to be some extension of time for the filing of in- 
come tax questionnaires. No basis whatever can be 
discovered for any such information. The Govern- 
ment is in need of the revenue, and the auditing of 
income tax returns will begin at the time appointed 
by law. If the questionnaires are not in, the work 
will be done without the guidance of the informa- 
tion which they are intended to furnish. Much bet- 
ter is it to send in the replies in an incomplete 
form, to be followed later if possible by more com- 
plete data, than to hold them and thereby run the 
risk of having none of the information used for 
the purpose of determining the amount of tax. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of the United States 
in July announced a referendum upon principles of 
railroad legislation which summarizes the opinions 
of the various business associations which are mem- 
bers of this central body. Since then the Cummins 
bill introduced in the Senate and the Esch bill in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives and 
passed Nov. 17, 1919, have sought to embody a na- 
tional railroad policy in legislative form. The 
supplement to the Nation’s Business for Decem- 
ber shows in convenient parallel column form a 
comparison of the provisions of these bills and also 
shows to what extent they embody the principles 
approved by the business men of the nation in the 
referendum referred to. Space does not permit 
the reproduction of this very convenient analysis 
sheet, but our readers who are interested may ob- 
tain copies of it upon application to the Nation’s 
Business, Washington, D. C 


Steel Cars Prove to Be Disap- 
pointingly Short-Lived 

The Railway Review editorially says: 

‘“When the steel car was introduced the idea be- 
came current that the life of a car so constructed 
would prove to be a pretty definite quantity, much 
exceeding the life of wooden equipment. For years 
it was professed that the life of the steel car was 
unknown from the fact that no such cars 
had actually passed out of existence thru legitimate 
wear and tear and, naturally, it was something ot 
a shock to have the committee above referred to 
come in with a report that the life of steel cars 
was but 13.1 years and that their scrap value was 
but 12 percent of the original cost.’’ 

The committee in question made its report at an 
annual convention last June as a result of a can- 
vass which showed that 953 steel cars had been 
scrapped after the average service stated. The 
Railway Review lays the blame upon the fact that 
iron is not as pure as it used to be. 

Wood is, however, the same old reliable material 
as of yore and the above figures appear to indicate 
that there apparently is still some hope for the 
continued renaissance of the wooden car, following 
its resurrection during the war period as an emer- 
gency measure. 


Nation Faces Its Gravest Crisis 
Since the Civil War 


The issue can no longer be evaded nor post- 
poned. It must be squarely faced. Either indus- 
try must cease and unemployment become general, 
or coal must be produced. There is no alterna- 
tive. Indeed, many industrial plants have al- 
ready either shut down or greatly curtailed their 
operations. In Chicago and thruout Illinois a 
drastic order issued by the State public utilities 
commission on Wednesday of this week limits all 
industrial establishments to not more than six 
and one-half hours’ operation a day. Mercantile 
establishments are limited to the same hours of 
business and light, heat and elevator service for 
office buildings will be permitted only between 
9 a. m. and 3:30 p.m. The East and the South 
seem to have somewhat larger reserve stocks of 
coal than the middle and north West, but it is a 
question of only a short time before even the 
most fortunate sections will face a fuel famine. 

What the remedy for the desperate situation in 
which the country finds itself is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not presume to say, but this 
much is certain: Either the Government must 
take such action as will result in the immediate 
resumption of normal coal production, or it must 
take its hands off the situation entirely. The 
time for vacillation is past. If it elects to use 
the full power of the nation to compel coal pro- 
duction, as it would do in time of actual war, it 
is entitled to and will have the support of every 
loyal citizen. On the other hand, if it withdraws 
its hand the full force of publie opinion must be 


brought to bear upon operators and miners alike 
to force them to compose their differences and 
resume coal production without delay—and that 
without ‘‘skinning’’ the public. 

It is unthinkable that a group of less than a 
half-million miners, because organized, shall be 
permitted to paralyze industry, throw millions of 
men out of employment and cause suffering and 
death. If any body of men within the limits of 
the United States hold such power it must be 
stripped from them. The right to strike is not 
more sacred than the right to live. 
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Old Vessel Exemplifies Durability 
of Wood Construction 


In view of the discussions that have taken place 
during the last year or two with regard to the sea- 
worthiness and durability of wooden ships it is 
interesting to note the case of the famous old 
revenue cutter Bear, belonging to the United States 
coast and geodetic service, which recently com- 
pleted its thirty-third annual cruise to the Arctic. 
This vessel was built on the Clyde, Scotland, in 
1874, as a steam whaler, but was soon acquired 
by the United States Navy Department, and first 
came into public notice thru being used by Com- 
mander (later Rear Admiral) W. 8. Schley on the 
Greeley relief expedition in 1884. Since then the 
name of the old vessel has frequently appeared in 
print in connection with its various voyages to the 
Arctic and other strenuous service. 

It seems almost unnecessary to argue the dur- 
ability and seaworthiness of properly built wooden 
vessels in view of the proud record of American 
clipper ships before the days of steel construction 
and steam navigation. Those ocean greyhounds 
which carried the American flag to every port of 
the world in the early decades of the last century 
have disappeared from the seas, but the staunch 
old Bear still remains to disprove the premises and 
arguments of the latter day critics of wooden ships. 
As the Portland Oregonian, commenting upon this 
subject, well says: 

‘¢They made stout wood ships forty-five years 
ago and they still make stout wood ships. When 
someone pipes in with a slur upon wood ships and 
their alleged unseaworthiness it might be well to 
mention the old Bear, now in its 46th year and not 
out of the hale and hearty class, despite her years 
of bucking Arctic ice and gales.’’ 


The Importance of Maintaining 
the Open Mind 


A news bulletin issued by the American Ex- 
change National Bank, of New York City, in dis- 
cussing the industrial situation uses language 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to adopt 
editorially as follows: 


Danger of Intolerance 


We stand at the forks of the road. To the left lies 
the road of intolerance; to the right lies the road 
of conciliation. No people, no institution whose his- 
tory is recorded in the annals ‘of civilization that 
ever sought safety upon the road of intolerance sur- 
vived, or deserved to survive. That road was laid 
out by bigotry, inspired by indolence, abetted by stag- 
nation. It is lighted by the flickering fires of 
fanaticism. It is not the road for us. 

Americanism and intolerance are not synonyms, 
These words do not mean the same thing; they are 
antonyms, they are directly opposed. This country 
was founded by men who fled from intolerance as from 
a scourge, men who sought freedom from domina- 
tion either by false ideas or by arms. Such of them 
as sought here a breeding place for their own brands 
of intolerance soon found that the spirit which 
breathed in them could not live upon this continent. 
Our national atmosphere has not changed. It is just 
as deadly to that sort of spirit today as it ever was. 
We should not be ruled by fanatics, no matter what 
flag they fly. 

America—the America about which we boast—is 
the forum of freedom, the clearing house of ideas, 
humanity’s supreme laboratory for the solution of the 
secret of happiness. We believe we have discovered 
that secret in work, but other men and other nations 
have assumed that they too had discovered it. Those 
men and those nations sought to make their discoveries 
a solution of the secret of happiness by the employ- 
ment of intolerance against those who had not the 
same faith in their doctrines. They were satisfied ; 
the solution suited them. ‘They were too indolent 
or too bigoted to take the trouble to spread their 
faith by persuasion—they sought to force it down 
the throats of the infidels. They failed, and so will 
we fail if we adopt their tactics. 

Intolerance is founded upon mental indolence. Men 
become bigots because they allow all but the regularly 
employed sectors of their minds to atrophy thru 
disuse. What they are doing is sound and reasonable 
to them, but when they attempt to justify their faith 
to others they are forced to bring in mental machinery 
that has rusted, and they weary at the task. To 
such a mind it is much simpler to convince a skeptic 
with a club. 

There is no real division of interest in this country. 
Intolerance alone can divide us into classes. We all 
are, or ought to be, workers. What is going on is a 
struggle for leadership. The men who spend their 
time thinking out a better way of life while other 
men are working out a better way of life, want to 
take over the plant—they want to begin at the end 
and harvest the fruit, or, better still, have others 
harvest the fruit for their benefit. Some of these 
men honestly believe that they can serve the mass 
of the workers better than the men under whose 
leadership the workers have steadily advanced toward 
the satisfaction of all their wants. . But who besides 
themselves believes that they can? Not even the 
mass of the workers believe it. Others among the 
radical leaders are entitled to less respect—they are 
clearly self seekers—men_ seeking private ends— 
wealth or power, who ruthlessly employ the workers 


as stepping stones. These are the men in between— 
the men who can not succeed unless they separate the 
mass of the workers from their natural leaders, the 
planners, the builders. They want the country divided 
into classes. The bigots, the intolerant, the fanatical, 
no matter what flag they fly, help the radical toward 
their goal. 

The times call for sanity, for conciliation. That 
does not mean that they call for surrender or for 
acquiescence. The men-in-between have taken the 
mass of the workers upon the mountain and have 
offered them gifts which are not theirs to give. They 
have shown them visions that do not exist. They 
have taught them to believe that men can live with- 
out work. The workers must be disillusioned—must 
have the wrong idea of the radical supplanted by the 
right idea. That is the task of their natural leaders 
—the planners, the builders. The task is not an easy 
one—men’s dreams live long in their hearts—but it 
must be done; it is the only way. 

We must adopt work as our gospel. Every man, 
high and low, must work, because he believes in work 
as the means of industrial salvation ; because in work 
he finds his greatest joy and comfort. 


An Often Overlooked Strategic 
Factor in Selling Homes 


The announcement on the front page of this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN opens 
up a very interesting and important subject for 
the consideration of lumber retailers. Is it not 
true that to a very large extent the sellers of homes 
have overlooked their strongest ally—the ‘‘lady of 
the house’’? Has she not, as a rule, only been 
taken into consideration after the house has been 
decided upon, and then too often with a feeling 
that while her ‘‘whims’’ had to be gratified to a 
certain extent, they added new troubles for the 
lumberman ? 

This view is all wrong. Instead of being an 
obstacle, the feminine member of the matrimonial 
partnership is the all-powerful friend at court who 
should be assiduously cultivated. The proposition 
is very simple. Houses are built primarily for 
women rather than for men, The home is woman’s 
realm, where she reigns supreme and her wish is, 
or should be, regarded as law. Every lumberman 
knows that, as a rule, before a man decides upon 
any important feature of a new house he consults 
his wife, and the ultimate decision usually is hers 
and not his, though of course they may agree. This 
being true, is it not in a sense putting the cart 
before the horse to undertake, as a first step, to 
interest men in building new and better homes, 
when in the very nature of things the woman is 
the party most interested and most easily stirred 
to action in this particular matter? In other words, 
why-not go direct to headquarters with the initial 
appeal? Of course, this should be done in a tact- 
ful way so as to allow the nominal head of the 
house to continue to ‘‘kid himself’’—as the say- 
ing goes—that he is the arbiter of domestic 
affairs, although everyone knows that in such mat- 
ters the woman’s decision generally ‘‘ goes.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes, by publishing 
a series of articles by capable women writers on 
various aspects of home building and home plan- 
ning, the first of which will appear next week, to 
perform a real service for retail lumbermen, help- 
ing them to get the feminine viewpoint and pre- 
senting many ideas and suggestions that can be 
used as advertising and selling points. Going far- 
ther, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests plans 
whereby the retailer may aggressively go after the 
house materials trade of his community along the 
line of least resistance; namely, by arousing the 
desire that is latent in almost every woman’s heart 
some day to own a new, finer home, with all the 
modern conveniences ard accessories so near to the 
housewife’s heart. 

Another innovation, which it believes to be a 
valuable and practical one, is also suggested by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the announcement 
appearing on the front cover page concerning a 
new program feature for the conventions of State 
and district retailers’ associations to be held dur- 
ing the next few months. The suggestion, in brief, 
is that qualified women speakers be secured to 
address these meetings along the lines of home 
building and home planning, presenting the femi- 
nine viewpoint in these matters and telling lumber- 
men how they best may interest women in the mat- 
ter of a new home. Unquestionably this would re- 
sult in many practical ideas and suggestions that 
the lumbermen could take home and use. Inci- 
dentally the speakers would, perhaps more or less 
incidentally, let fall some valuable tips upon the 
feminine psychology of the desire for attractive, 
uptodate homes, revealing the strongest methods 
of appeal, that would be of great help to retailers 
in mapping out effective advertising and selling 
campaigns directed especially to women. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites careful con- 
sideration by lumber retailers of the announce- 
ment appearing on the front cover page. It will 
be very glad to have readers express their views 
upon any aspect of the general subject of directly 
interesting women in home building. 





Wooden Houses Recommended 
for Great Britain 


The urgent need for housing in Great Britain 
apparently is making inroads upon the age-old 
prejudices in favor of stone and brick as the only 
suitable materials for human dwellings. Many tra- 
ditions are being shattered nowadays, and there 
are signs that wood may come into fairly large use 
for housing construction in Great Britain during 
the next few years. Commenting upon this trend 
the London Times recently remarked: ‘‘There is 
likelihood of a certain amount of social prejudice 
against wooden houses.’’ Notwithstanding, the 
ministry of health has enacted by-laws permitting 
the erection of wooden houses by any who are will- 
ing to disregard the conventional idea that be- 
cause an ‘‘Englishman’s house is his castle’’ it 
necessarily must be built of the same material as 
the castles of olden days. 

The interest in wooden houses in England is 
attracting the attention of lumber and woodwork- 
ing establishments in Norway, according to state- 
ments by its Christiania correspondent appearing 
in the Times recently. He gives prospective house 
builders in Great Britain something to think about 
with regard to the merits of wooden construction, 
saying in part: 

‘«The wooden house is a dwelling suitable for 
all climes, but it naturally is important to study 
the climatie conditions in each particular case. It 
is generally admitted that wooden houses form very 
healthful dwellings, and they are not, like brick 
houses, affected by damp and chilly weather. They 
are also clean, free from dust, and airy. By cer- 
tain adaptations they can be made to meet all con- 
tingencies of weather. 

‘* As regards durability, wooden houses can fairly 
be said, after a century’s experience in Norway, 
to last as long as brick, if kept properly in repair. 
The apprehension commonly prevailing that wooden 
houses are dangerous from the point of view of fire 
is unfounded, as the ceilings, paneling, stairs, doors 
and windows are the same as in brick houses and 
consequently the risk of fire is practically the 
same. ’’ 


Wayside Market Booths Offer 
Retail Opportunity 


Most of our readers are doubtless acquainted 
with the gasoline filling stations which have 
sprung up by the roadside in all sections of the 
country, usually with a turn out driveway. 

A good many of our retail lumber readers, how- 
ever, may not have noticed that a similar develop- 
ment has begun in the roadside marketing of farm 
products. The main automobile roads leading out 
from most of our large cities offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for the sale of such products to passing 
automobilists and the farmers are taking advan- 
tage of it by the display of farm produce. Usually 
very crude equipment is used, but by arranging a 
short turnout driveway and a suitable booth, busi- 
ness with passing automobilists can be transacted 
much more satisfactorily. The Farm Journal of 
Philadelphia, states that a roadside market booth 
of this sort sold $8,000 worth of farm produce in 
a single season, while another man exceeded this 
record with a total of $14,000. 

This use of the automobile is becoming more 
popular with city people as a relief from stale 
products and high prices, altho it must be confessed 
that the thrifty farmer usually does not cut very 
heavily under the prevailing city market price. 
There is, however, an opportunity for building de- 
velopment in this new phase of merchandising which 
the enterprising retail dealer can take advantage of. 





THE CONSTRUCTION and Repair Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s office was separated from 
the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General in 
May, 1917, except in minor detail, and since that 
time has under civilian engineering operation had 
charge of the immense program of the construction 
of cantonments, warehouses, depots, manufacturing 
plants for munitions, motors ete. Since October, 
1917, it has also operated the utilities connected 
with cantonments, The work is not yet over, and it 
is estimated will still require $100,000,000 a year 
in providing the quarters needed for a standing 
army and for military training activities. The fu- 
ture of this division is being considered, one sug- 
gestion being to transfer it to the Corps of Engi- 
neers which hitherto has had no experience or train- 
ing in construction work or the operation of utili- 
ties. Another proposal is to transfer the division 
back to the Quartermaster’s corps. The civilians 
now employed in this division would not consent to 
this and insist that the division, to function effect- 
ively, must have an independent status. The third 
suggestion is that the construction division be inde- 
pendently continued until the proposed Department 
of Public Works is established when it should be 
transferred bodily from the War Department to 
the new department. 
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Now Is the Time to Consider 
Insulation Benefits 


There are so many lumbermen who handle coal 
that to them it is not necessary to explain the 
seriousness of the present situation. Many re- 
tailers have been forced to turn away good cus- 
tomers because of inability to furnish coal while 
industry is slowed down. Altho the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not wish to be considered as 
in any sense pleased with the coal situation, it 
is still pertinent to point out that this situation 
provides an exceptional opportunity for pressing 
the advantages of storm sash and doors. When 
a customer who the retail lumbermen knows is 
not using storm sash and doors comes and pleads 
for coal with which it is impossible to supply 
him, the retailer has an opening to force home 
how the use of storm sash and doors would help 
to conserve coal and consequently help in the 
present emergency. It may be that it is now 
too late to order storm sash and doors in quan- 
tity and sell them this year, but if the retailer 
will make note of all those in his locality who are 
not using storm sash and doors and will next 
fall call their attention to the present situation 
he will undoubtedly greatly increase his sales of 
storm sash and doors. 


Another means of conserving coal, and also 
a means of making the house cool in summer, is 
the use of insulation. This subject is gone into 
quite thoroly in the Realm of the Retailer in 
this issue, appearing on pages 42 and 43. Some 
retail lumbermen have not taken to the idea of 
marketing insulating material as they should 
have done. The companies manufacturing good 
insulating material are having an uphill fight to 
interest lumbermen, but where lumbermen have 
studied the subject they have developed a very 
satisfactory trade. Insulation is particularly 
necessary in stucco, brick or tile houses. It 
also can be used to good advantage in frame 
houses. 


In building stucco houses insulation can be 
used with or without sheathing. In some loeali- 
ties sheathing is always used with insulation; in 
others it is never used. There has come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a dis- 
trict in which a manufacturer of insulating ma- 
terials began operations this summer. The sales- 
man of the company tried in every way to in- 
terest the retail Jumbermen in handling this 
product, but they would not consider the matter. 
He then determined to force the retailers to 
handle the insulating material by selling to a 
contractor and demonstrating that there was a 
demand for this material. The salesman realized 
that to do this he would have to sell not only 
the contractor but would also have to sell the 
real estate company marketing the houses and the 
men who were putting up the money for con- 
struction. 

Several houses were built this summer in which 
this insulating material was used, it being put 
directly on the studs, thus cutting out the use 
of sheathing. The insulating was sold to the 


contractor and he of course did not want an any 
more expensive house than necessary. However, 
after putting the insulating on, the houses were 
finished completely inside but no stucco put on 
the outside, it being the thought that by showing 
the materials used in the construction it would 
be easier to interest prospective buyers and so 
dispose of the houses. Experience has proved 
this to be the case. 

The real estate firm that sold the few houses 
that were built with insulating this summer esti- 
mates that 150 houses will be put up in the district 
before spring and that probably in all of them 
the insulating material will be used, without 
sheathing under it. The banker who financed 
the first houses intends to build twenty and every 
one of them will be built with the insulating ma- 
terial. If the 150 houses are built (assuming 
that 3,000 feet of sheathing would be used for 
each house) the retail lumbermen will lose by 
spring alone the sale of 450,000 feet of sheathing. 
In addition they will have lost the profit they 
might have made on the insulating material. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not pretend 
to tell retail lumbermen what they should or 
should not sell. It believes in the use of lumber 
wherever lumber is the best material. Even in 
a frame house, however, insulating material can 
be used to splendid advantage and in the par- 
ticular case cited above there is every reason to 
believe that if the lumber dealers had interested 
themselves in the matter the insulating could 
have been sold and sheathing lumber sold also 
and that the houses would have been better 
houses and worth the additional cost. 


The insulating question is one that may well 
be carefully studied and investigated not only 
by lumbermen in the cold sections but by those 
in the warmer sections of the country. Material 
that will keep cold out will keep heat out and 
consequently the field for insulating material is 
unlimited. Think how much less coal the country 
could get along on if every house were properly 
insulated now. 


Extra—Many Lives Saved By 
Straw Filled Cushions! 


At the Harvard-Princeton football game this 
fall the firm that had the concession for selling 
straw filled cushions to those desiring to mitigate 
somewhat the unyielding rigor and the chill of the 
concrete seats of the stadium ‘‘got the idea 
across’’ to the thousands of spectators by putting 
up at all of the entrances big posters read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Conerete—Pneumonia—Heaven. Delay the 
journey by buying a cushion for 25 cents.’’ Print- 
ers’ Ink, commenting upon the incident as an ex- 
ample of quick-witted salesmanship, says that the 
crowd read the terse message, laughed—and 
grabbed the cushions as fast as the attendants 
could hand them out. 

Had the seats been of wood the enterprising 
vendors of cushions would havé had to devise some 
other selling slogan, for wood and pneumonia hap- 
pily have no affinity. 


National Thrift Week Will Emphasize 
Need of Saving 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a recent issue 
called attention to the plans for the observance of © 
National Thrift Week, Jan. 17 to 24, specially em- 
phasizing, editorially, Own Your Home Day to be 
observed Jan. 20 as a feature of that week. While 
the fact that a day has been set apart for directly 
promoting the idea of home owning thruout the 
nation is of course of special interest to the lum- 
ber industry, challenging its hearty codperation 
and support, the entire plan is admirable and 
ought to accomplish great good. The underlying 
purpose of thrift week is to endeavor to start the 
country off in the new year with a sound financial 
program for every individual and every household. 
Certainly something like this is needed to check 
the present orgy of extravagant spending for 
luxuries and non-essentials. Two principal ends 
are aimed at; namely, improving the condition of 
the individual, and increasing the financial and 
industrial strength of the entire nation thru the 
vast aggregate capital that will accrue thru the 
practice of habits of systematic saving and safe 
investment by the people. It is estimated by offi- 
cials of the United States Treasury that the coun- 
try can, without curtailing its comforts or even 
sacrificing any proper pleasures, add several bil- 
lions of dollars to its capital account next year if 
the people will buckle down to the task and elim- 
inate wasteful spending. Steady accretions to the 
country’s capital are essential if we are to take 
full advantage of the trade and industrial oppor- 
tunities necessary for continued prosperity. 

The safe investment of savings is no less impor- 
tant than their accumulation. In this connection, 
it is gratifying to learn that the sale of war sav- 
ings stamps continues unabated; in fact, new 
records for total sales in some States were estab- 
lished last month. These stamps, as well as 
treasury savings certificates, will be available 
thruout the coming year at all postoffices and 
banks, and Liberty bonds can be purchased in all 
denominations thru any bank. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that dt prevailing prices 
the latter securities afford a splendid investment 
for savings. Everything possible should be done 
to discourage the placing of funds in fake stocks 
and wildeat enterprises of every kind. Systematic 
saving and conservative investment by wage earn- 
ers and salaried persons during the coming year 
will hasten the return of stable conditions and the 
establishment of national prosperity upon an en- 
during basis. To that end everyone should aid to 
the fullest possible extent in making thrift week a 
huge success. 


AMERICAN Trade Commissioner C. E. Heving at 
Brussels, Belgium, reports that with the rapid re- 
vival of Belgian industry and trade the necessity 
for additional railway facilities becomes more 
pressing. While there has been a steady improve- 
ment since the armistice, the shortage of rolling 
stock is still acute, and it will necessarily be some 
time before normal conditions in this respect can 
be restored. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Unquestionably, before much headway can be 
made in the settlement of our foreign credit situa- 
tion adjustment of domestic questions must be 
made which will permit the application of our re- 
sources in an effective manner. Obviously, with 
a serious fuel shortage menacing our industries as 
well as personal comforts of the individual citizen 
there is little incentive to plan for future commit- 
ments of an international character. The persist- 
ent attitude of the coal miners not to work, in 
face of the governmental declaration of the im- 
perative need of increased coal production, is seri- 
ous in itself because of the spirit of defiance in- 
volved, but added to that is the inadequate sup- 
ply of fuel to keep our industries going and our 
people warm. 

Any paralysis of industry at this time will 
prove a serious handicap in solving our domestic 
and international financial progress. These prob- 
lems of international credits are so intimately re- 
lated to the individual lines of activity that they 
can not long be ignored in governmental circles, 
legislative halls, labor councils or by merchants, 
manufacturers and bankers. The problem of not 
only meeting our own obligations as a government 
but of enabling our creditors in Europe to re- 
habilitate their industries in order that they may 
pay us what they owe is of vital importance. 

Europe must be fed and clothed, and in order 
that our Allies as well as the Teutonic countries 
shall be put on a self-sustaining footing credit 
must be extended. There is a limit to the amount 
of credit this country ean extend abroad and that 


limit must be determined, not by us alone, but by 
the European people. If they are industrious and 
courageous in meeting the problems that confront 
them and in stabilizing their governments and 


their credit, it is obvious that the amount of credit , 


that we can afford to extend will be much larger 
than if they sulk and show a disposition toward 
idleness and toward industrial unrest. 








tis SAROOW, 
Orr, in Chicago Tribune 


The coal situation just now is a serious prob- 
lem. The fact that the coal strike has come to so 
acute a head not only menaces our own industries 
but prevents us from sending abroad at any price, 
one essential commodity. Should this condition 
continue, thus forcing the closing down of many 
of our industries, the export of other essential 
commodities will be curtailed, thus adding to the 
plight of the European people and giving addi- 
tional basis and encouragement to unrest and 
bolshevism. 


The problem of international credits, altho be- 
ing freely discussed everywhere, is still very seri- 
ously complicated. Many of the facts are complex 
and can not be grasped readily. Some, however, 
are clear. The merchandise exports from this 
country to all countries, according to governmental 
statistics, have increased in the last ten years from 
$1,745,000,000 for the year ended June 30, 1910, 
to $7,225,000,000 in the fiscal year ended last June. 
This is a tremendous increase. Our exports in the 
fiscal year preceding the outbreak of the European 
war (1914) aggregated $2,364,500,000. The in- 
crease from that period to the present has been 
enormous. 


However, it is not the gross amount of ‘our ex- 
ports but the export balance that vitally concerns 
us in treating the problem of international credit. 
This means the excess of exports over imports. 
This balance in 1910 was $188,000,000; in 1914, 
$470,000,000, while in 1919 it reached the un- 
precedented total of $4,129,000,000. These figures 
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refer to the balance of merchandise exports only 
and do not. take into consideration what is ordi- 
narily called the invisible items. Obviously, there 
might be an excess of merchandise exports over 
imports in this country and still be no necessity 
for the shipment of gold by foreign countries to 
our shores. 

The debt to us growing out of such merchandis- 
ing sales may be offset by interest and dividends 
on American securities held in foreign countries, 
by payment of the principal on maturing indebted- 
ness, by repurchase from foreigners of American 
securities, by the expenditures of American tourists 
in foreign countries, by payment of freight charges 
to foreign ship owners, by remittances of foreign- 
ers resident in the United States to foreign coun- 
tries, and by other, similar items. Obviously, the 
fundamental fact is that when all of the items, 
visible and invisible, are calculated the amount 
of the balance must be paid in gold or the payment 
deferred by the extension of credit. 

Let us see what the situation is: In the period 
of July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1919, the excess of mer- 
chandise exports in the United States over im- 
ports approximates $14,000,000,000. In addition, 
there was exported from this country silver amount- 
ing to $382,000,000, thus bringing the export bal- 
ance in five years to the enormous total of nearly 
$14,400,000,000. 

In settlement of this balance Europe and other 
countries sent us approximately $995,000,000 of 
gold. There was loaned by the people of the 
United States to foreign governments or to private 
enterprises abroad approximately $2,600,000,000. 
The loans or the United States Government to for- 
eign governments aggregate close to $9,500,000,000, 
leaving unaccounted for nearly $1,300,000,000 
which must be settled by the invisible items, Ex- 


perts hold that the invisible balance exceeds this 
amount considerably. Official reports of our ex- 
ports do not include shipments on Government ac- 
count; and during the war the United States Gov- 
ernment exported great quantities of goods, not 
only for its own use but also for sale to its Allies, 
which, if recorded, would give us a better idea of 
the aggregate of our invisible trade balance. This 
is sufficient to show the complications that enter 
into our international credit situation. 

Obviously, this. country can not continue indefi- 
nitely piling up an export balance of $4,000,000,- 
000 a year, altho the first demand upon America 
for goods required by the civilized nations during 
the first year of peace is very great and promises 
to aggregate close to the amount accumulated in 
the last year of hostilities. It is generally agreed, 
however, by experts that the exports from the 
United States to Europe gradually must diminish, 
while our imports from Europe will gradually in- 
crease. The reason for this is clear. Europe has 
nothing to pay us with excepting the product of 
her industries. 

It is essential that the people abroad be afforded 
the opportunity of obtaining the foodstuffs and 
other necessities from America and also that we 
provide the means of financing the exports of 
these necessities; otherwise we must prepare for 
a violent change in industrial conditions. It is 
clear to the student of international credit condi- 
tions that further importations ‘of gold can be 
carried on only to a limited extent. 

The problem of extending international credit 
involves the problem of finding those who are sav- 
ing out of their income with a view of investing 
their savings. At the moment we are spending 
our incomes lavishly, leaving little or nothing in 
the form of savings. Manufacturers who are 


sending goods abroad might take the promises of 
their foreign customers to pay at some future time 
instead of demanding cash were it not for the 
fact that they, like every other member of the 
community, have invested their capital in plants 
or business and have available for investment only 
their profits or savings. Manufacturers, therefore, 
must look for some other person, who has savings, 
to buy from them these foreign customers’ prom- 
ises to pay. Obviously, they can not stop running 
their plants to search for the man with savings. 
If they can not find such a person they must quit 
selling to foreigners. This is one phase of the 
problem. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent this 
country should invest in foreign obligations and 
property. In the first place, it must be determined 
how much money fhis country can invest in this 
way in a single year. If a sufficient amount is 
available, the question then arises if we can find 
people in Europe to whom we would willingly lend 
these savings. 

The amount of money available for investment 
abroad in a single year depends primarily upon 
our own ability to produce and to save out of the 
profits of that production. Obviously, we can not 
receive big wages and spend our incomes without 
restricting our ability to continue to earn those in- 
comes. This applies to labor as well as to capital. 
What is needed in this country is the transforma- 
tion of more wage earners from mere distributers 
of the proceeds of labor into capitalists. The wage 
earner who saves a part of his income or sets it 
aside for future use, by investing it or putting it 
into the savings bank, contributes just that much 
to the capital of this country and strengthens his 
own position and that of his neighbor, by making 
it available for industries. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


With the Cypress Producers 


The demand for cypress is perhaps even more 
active than it has been during the last few busy 
weeks, and it is reported that the continued 
buying pressure is steadily forcing prices up. 
Already advances averaging $2.50 and $3 over 
prices prevailing a week or ten days ago are 
reported. But even when offered these higher 
prices, the manufacturers are more often than 
not obliged to refuse orders, for the simple rea- 
son that they have not the stock. Their order files 
are filled with business running well into the 
future, and about the only things offered buyers 
nowadays are odd lots of unusual lengths and 
with little choice in widths, but even such offer- 
ings are eagerly seized upon. Production at the 
mills is reported to be increasing, under the in- 
fluence of an improved labor situation, and the 
mills are working hard to catch up with their 
back orders, after which they probably will con- 
tinue to limit their acceptances to give them a 
chance to build up at least a semblance of stocks 
for next year’s business, which they unanimously 
predict will be unusually heavy. Car supply is 
wholly inadequate and sold stocks are accumu- 
lating at the mills. 


The Trade in Northern Pine 


Great activity in northern pine is reported, 
with the market very strong and the demand 
fully equal to if not exceeding production. Man- 
ufacturers say they have enough orders booked 
to keep them busy for several weeks. The higher 
grades are in especially keen demand, in this 
as in other woods, and some ‘‘faney’’ prices have 
been paid for high grade material. Prices on 
most items, in fact, have advanced on an average 
of $5 during the last few days 


Call Ser Mandeneds 


In the North dry stocks of No. 2 common and 
better hardwoods are practically exhausted and 
manufacturers are experiencing a greater demand 
than ever before. Quotations have advanced 
considerably, tho the market is so active and 
changes so frequently that no set price can be 
quoted. The price obtained depends largely upon 
the need of the buyer. The demand for No. 3 
stock is improving and manufacturers are espe- 
cially interested in the use of No. 3 maple in 
manufacturing flooring. Flooring made from this 
stock is meeting with a good demand. Beech 
flooring is also selling well. In the South the 
same situation prevails as in the North, with a 
very keen demand. Unsold stocks are rare and 
quickly snapped up. The immediate future of 
the hardwood market is somewhat uncertain and 
depends in large measure upon the adjustment of 
the coal strike. A very large part of the hard- 
wood demand comes from factory consumers and 
these consumers will be forced to restrict their 
output greatly until the coal situation is adjusted. 


This in turn will lessen their eagerness to make 
purchases and may have a stabilizing effect upon 
the market. 


The Douglas Fir Trade 


Activity on the Pacific coast continues very 
great, under pressure of the heaviest demand 
for Douglas fir for many 
years. Production again is at 
a high mark, for the third time 
in two months, for the week 
ended Nov. 26, 123 mills re- 
porting to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association hav- 
ing produced 84,507,000 feet, 
or 1.90 percent below normal. 
Orders accepted during the 
week amounted to 109,743,000 
feet, or almost 30 percent 
above the actual production. 
This compares with orders for 
the previous week totaling 
over 42 percent above the pro- 
duction, a decline in volume 
that does not indicate any fall- 
ing off in the heavy demand 
but that several of the largest 
mills in the Northwest have 
withdrawn from the market 
and that a good many orders 
are going the rounds begging 
for placement. In fact, there 
evidently has been a large in- 
crease in the demand over what 
it was when the accepted or- 
ders established the mentioned 
record. The lumber manufac- 
turers feel that if cars were 
only available in which to make 
shipments, production would 
be largely increased, that is, 

considerably above normal, at 
| this time and that much more 
business could be cared for; 
but the transportation situation 
continues bad and there is no 
worthwhile improvement in 
sight. Shipments during the 
week ended Nov. 26 amounted 
to only 58,728,000 feet, a poor showing in com- 
— with the production and the volume of 
orders. 
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Because of delayed mails and the neces- 
sity in connection with the coal conserva- 
tion measures for the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN to go to press earlier than usual 
this week some of the market reports and 
the cut and shipment figures necessarily are 
omitted from this issue. 











The North Carolina Pine Situation 


What one report characterizes as ‘‘almost a 
whirlwind demand’’ has sprung up during the 
last two weeks for North Carolina pine, with 
rough apparently getting the major share of it. 
Dressed stock also has a very brisk call, and 
most orders are for quick delivery. The big 
trouble in this development is that the mills 
are unable to derive any great advantage from 
it, as they are in most cases sold up for some 
time ahead and many of the requirements won’t 
wait. However, a sizable volume of the business 
comes from building sources, retail and other 
interests which are eager in view of the general 
stock situation and prospects to get under cover 
as soon as possible in anticipation of brisk build- 
ing next spring; and these probably will rest 
satisfied with their orders accepted and delivery 
promised at the earliest possible opportunity. 
Under the influence of this larger demand, which 
descended on the mills rather suddenly and un- 
expectedly, prices on rough material have moved 
upward quite generally. On dressed stock, how- 
ever, there has as yet been no noteworthy ad- 
vances, altho prices are distinctly firmer. 


Pointers on Southern Pine 


Last week and this week buying of southern 
pine has been very active and attended by nu- 
merous increases in price on items in keenest 
demand. In fact buying is just about upon a 
level with the heavy buying spurt which normally 
comes in the early spring or late winter, and is 
largely due to the desire of foresighted lumber- 
men to cover their requirements while the ‘‘cov- 
ering is good.’’ Manufacturers restrict sales 
wherever possible and it is by no means easy to 
place any great volume of business for future 
delivery. Labor, weather and shipping conditions 
remain about the same, tho in some localities the 
car supply is somewhat worse. 


Western Pines Field 


With many of the large manufacturers in the 
Inland Empire withdrawn from the market, busi- 
ness is limited. During the holiday season most 
of the mills will be shut down for repairs, tho 
in view of present conditions dry kilns and plan- 
ing mills will operate as much as possible. The 
activity of the latter, however, will be limited 
by the comparatively small supplies of dried 
lumber. Buying is limited only by the deter- 
mination of manufacturers not to accept busi- 
ness which can not be readily shipped. In Cali- 
fornia and southern Oregon much the same condi- 
tion prevails, with stocks offered for sale limited. 
Prices in all sections are firm and advances are 
anything but unusual. 





THE DANISH Government has purchased a num- 
ber of biplanes from England, which will be used 
for commercial purposes. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TROUBLE BALING GREEN SHAVINGS 

We notice on the editorial page of your issue of 
Nov. 22 an article entitled ‘Boost the Use of Shavings 
and Wood Waste as Fuel,” and would advise that we 
endeavored to commercialize our waste shavings about 
two years ago by means of baling them, but were 
unsuccessful because the shavings were largely green 
and when they dried out the bales disintegrated. We 
would like to know if there is any baler that would 
overcome this difficulty; as we do not have a dry 
kiln a good part of our lumber is not dry. 

Any information you can give will be appreciated.— 
InquiIRY No. 77. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no way 
to overcome this difficulty unless an_ elastic 
baling tie is developed. Green shavings are 
bound to shrink in drying and the tension of the 
tie is therefore decreased. It, of course, would 
be perfectly easy to give a baling tie a spiral 
spring tension for a part of its length, but it 
would be more expensive. 

If any of our readers have had any experience 
in baling green shavings their answers to this 
inquiry will be appreciated.—EbiTor. ] 


PLAN FOR LOGGING CAMPS 

Do you know where I could secure the best plan for 
a woods camp, capacity 125 men? Heretofore we 
have carried out ideas of our own. We are just about 
to build a new camp and it occurred to me that some- 
body might have a better plan than the plans that we 
had been using. If you happen to have a plan in the 
office, or know where there is one that has been tested 
out and found to be a good one, send it to us along 
with a bill. We would like to have a design that is 
built in sections that we could take down, as our camps 
are moved about once a year.—INQquiry No. 80. 


[The above inquiry comes from a hardwood and 
hemlock operation in North Carolina. Consider- 
able study has been made of plans and arrange- 
ments of logging camps and buildings by various 
concerns, but such plans are not on file in this 
office. If any of our readers have worked out some 
ideas upon this subject they will be very accept- 
able to this inquirer and to our readers generally. 

Some two or three years ago an engineer con- 
tributed to an engineering publication a suggestion 
for a camp bunk house, which seemed to be sensible. 
His observation had been that where bunks are 
arranged upon the side walls with ventilating win- 
dows over them, the men in the upper bunks are 
very apt to reach up and close the windows, con- 
sidering their own comfort rather than the fresh 
air needs of the occupants in general. This sketch 
was of a long gable roofed building with the 2-story 
bunks arranged in a double row down the middle. 
Narrow cross alleys were provided at every second 
section of bunks, and wooden locker boxes were so 
set as to afford a step for climbing into the up- 
per bunks. This design worked out very econom- 
ically in floor space per man and also provided 
adequate ventilation—EpirTor. | 


AN ORDER SHORT FILLED 

Kindly inform us just what comeback we have with 
a firm that transacts business as follows: 

Order placed July 3, 1919: 

13M 5/4x 4 to 12—10 to 16 S2S 
138M 4/4x 4 to 12—10 to 16 S28 
5M 1/2x 6A siding 
3M 4/4x13 to 19—10 to 16 S28 
2M 1%x13/8—4 pickets 
2M 1%x1%—24 S48 

Invoice Oct. 10, 1919: 

8,271 ft. 5/4x 4 to 12—10 to 16 S2S 
6,819 ft. 4/4x 4 to 12—10 to 16 S28 
1,971 ft. 4/4x13 to 19—10 to 16 S28 
1,990 ft. 1/2x 6 siding 

It would seem to us that on account of sharp ad 
vances in prices shippers have reduced and omitted 
items to save themselves money. 

In checking over terms of sale we notice “if too 
much for one carload and not enough for two, ship- 
ment of one car completes the order.” While this car 
has not as yet arrived here, we feel sure that it is 
not loaded to its full capacity.—INgQuIry No. 44. 


[At the usual estimated weights this car as 
loaded will run to about 47,000 pounds. It is 
obvious, therefore, that if the order had been filled 
as placed it would have overrun the minimum 
weight of two carloads. Apparently this order 
was placed on an order blank of the shipper, inas- 
much as the particular language referred to is com- 
mon on such blanks, and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN knows of no buyers of lumber using their own 
forms who have incorporated such a provision. 

So much for the facts as presented. As to what 
relief is available, the above inquiry comes from 
an Illinois retailer, and the secretary of the IIli- 
nois association, in common with most other re- 
tail association secretaries, is giving attention to 
this subject, and the most suitable influence to be 
exerted upon lumber sellers who are inclined to 
evade their contracts is undoubtedly thru asso- 
ciation codperation. 

It is only fair to add, however, that cancelation 


of orders when the market declines is not entirely 
unknown among buyers of lumber and some of the 
retail associations have placed themselves squarely 
on record against this practice. Such associations 
have laid a firm foundation upon which they may 
stand in asking the sellers of lumber to live up to 
their agreements.—EDITOR. | 


MILL REPORT FORMS WANTED 
We should like very much to know if you are in 
position to give us some information in regard to the 
following : 
We own and operate a sawmill located about 200 


‘miles from this city. We wish to secure some kind of 


blank forms to be used as a daily mill report, of lumber 
cut, men employed, time operating etc. 

We also wish to know if there is not some sort of 
book which is used by mill owners in which to keep an 
account of all the lumber cut at the mill, lumber 
shipped out, orders on hand ete., and the entries to be 
made from the daily mill report.—INnquiry No. 90. 

[‘‘Lumber Manufacturing Accounts’’ by Jones, 
for sale by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, price $2, 
gives forms for daily report of logs cut in woods, 
for daily scale of logs cut at the mill, for daily 
record of lumber cut and for monthly summary of 
cut, in which the totals by days are listed on ‘sepa- 
rate lines and totaled to show the month’s produe- 
tion of lumber, lath and miscellaneous. These 
are all loose leaf forms, but, of course, are equally 
available for mailing as separate individual re- 
ports. 

The uniform accounting system adopted by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, a very com- 
prehensive accounting scheme of which copies are 
available to the general public at $25 a set, has a 
well designed set of forms for monthly reports, 
but no daily report forms are shown, the daily ac- 
counting being taken care of in another way. 

In southern pine many mills use daily and 
monthly mill report forms, most of them, however, 
having been individually designed and specially 
printed. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
pleased to receive from southern mills samples of 
forms used, for the benefit of the present in- 
quirer.—EDITOoRr. | 


‘‘TRADE ACCEPTANCES’’ FOR DISCUSSION 

Recently you wrote me for an expression as to a 
suitable topie for discussion at the coming lumber- 
men’s conventions. 

In this connection it has occurred to me that the 
use of the trade acceptance is not as general as could 
be desired. The wholesalers and manufacturers do not 
appear to be anxious to make it an object to the 
dealer to use this method of settlement. I judge 
that all are agreed that it is the simplest and most 
satisfactory method, but if it is not used then all of 
its advantages are lost. 

Most of the acceptances sent us are dated the day 
of the invoice, due 30, 60 or 90 days from date, as the 
case may be. There is no allowance for a cash dis- 
count. Now this form of acceptance will not appeal 
to a dealer. There are no advantages in it to a dealer 
over the usual open account. I am enclosing you 
herewith the printed terms from the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co., of Minnesota Transfer, Minn. You 
will see that this company offers some inducement 
to the dealer to use the trade acceptance. 

I would like very much to see the subject of trade 
acceptances discussed not only at the conventions but 
thru the columns of your paper.—J. J. Jewett, River- 
ton Lumber Co., Riverton, Wyo. No. 106. 

[The subject as suggested should include the 
use of trade acceptances by wholesalers in selling 
to the retailer, and their use by the retailer in 
dealing with his own customers. It should also 
include the diseussion of the relation of trade 
acceptances to the mechanics’ lien law of the 
State, with advice on this subject from a compe- 
tent lawyer. It should cover such details as the 
somewhat curious one which the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN recently pointed out that in banking cir- 
cles it is generally considered safer instead of send- 
ing such paper direct to the bank which the ac- 
ceptor has indicated to send it to some other bank 
in the same town, as if it is sent direct to the bank 
indicated and is not paid the forwarding bank is 
considered in banking custom to have been negli- 
gent in forwarding it direct. 

Mr. Jewett in his letter is chiefly discussing the 
interest which retailers have in the use of trade 
acceptances by those who sell to them. The terms 
referred to, used by the Central Warehouse Lum- 
ber Co., are of sufficient interest to reproduce be- 
low, as follows: 

Net open account 60 days from date of shipment, 
subject to 2 percent cash discount on net amount of 
invoice for payment as follows: 80 percent within 15 
days from date of invoice, balance within 5 days after 
arrival of car. Or, 

Trade acceptance sent us within 5 days after arrival 
of car, less 2 percent after deducting freight, plus 5 
percent per annum for 1 to 6 months, acceptances 
dated 15 days from date of shipment. 

Some Pacific coast lumber concerns have also 
followed the practice of taking trade acceptances 
as cash at their actual discount value at the bank. 


This practice is open to criticism because the drawer 
assumes the liability upon his own guaranty of 
the paper at the bank without’ any compensation 
for the risk. The taking of trade acceptances for 
as long a period as six months, indicated by the 
above terms, is also somewhat outside of the com- 
monly accepted banking practice. 

The suggestion that this would be a desirable 
subject for discussion at lumber conventions is one 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN heartily ap- 
proves, and it thanks Mr. Jewett for the idea— 
EpItor. | 


WHITE CEDAR AND WILLOW WANTED 

We are desirous of obtaining a list of sawmills cut- 
ting white cedar and willow stocks, and would inquire 
as to your ability to direct us as to where we may be 
able to procure such a list—INquiry No, 75. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large manu- 
facturer of boxes and other products in the State 
of New York. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EDITOR. | 


APPROXIMATE WEIGHT OF LOGS 

We have had considerable argument about the weight 
of hard maple, basswood, red oak and white oak logs 
per thousand feet. Could you give us any informa- 
tion ?—INQquIRY No, 49. 

[The above inquiry comes from an old-time lum- 
berman, who, however, is now accumulating a for- 
tune manufacturing express bodies for Ford cars. 
The green weights of lumber in hard maple, red 
oak and white oak are about 5,500 pounds a thou- 
sand feet; in basswood about 4,000 pounds. The 
weight of logs a thousand feet board measure is es- 
timated roughly at about one-half more than the 
weight of lumber, but this varies quite materially 
with the average diameter of the logs. Logs of 10 
inches diameter and under will probably weigh at 
least twice as much as green lumber a thousand 
feet board measure.—EDITOR. } 


WHITE PINE AND BUTTER 

I read in the Oct. 11 number of the Scientific Amer- 
ican this article on “White Pine and Butter”: 

“The interdependence of one manufacturer on an- 
other is as well understood by commercial men as that 
of the interdependence of each part of the physical 
body in man by the doctors, but the layman has diffi- 
culty in seeing any connection between, say, the 
shortage of white pine in New Zealand and Australia 
and the butter served up for his daily meals. 

“The fact is that no other timber has been found 
out there which is absolutely devoid of taste or smell, 
and every housewife knows how susceptible butter is to 
becoming tainted by any strong odor, therefore odor- 
less wood is needed for butter tubs. Formerly there 
was much waste in making these, but an ingenious 
manufacturer has perfected a tub which looks like the 
old one, but is made of two thicknesses of veneer 1/16 
inch thick, cemented on to nailing pieces at the ends 
and to reinforcing pieces at intervals. Formerly box 
boards had to be cut from timber stacked six months. 
Veneer may be used in two days and seventeen times 
as many tubs can be taken from a given quantity of 
logs.” 

At first I thought it was a joke, and the only way 
I can believe in this article is that white pine of 
Australia and New Zealand must be entirely different 
from the white pine in other sections of the world. 

Pine is about the last thing we could think of 
using for butter tubs, or butter boxes. Tubs used to 
be made principally of oak or ash. Now, I understand 
they are made from spruce or other white woods that 
are odorless. 

I can not figure out how he can make seventeen 
times as many tubs by using two veneers 1/16 inch 
thick than one can by using staves % inch thick. 
Then he has to have his slats, his nailing pieces on the 
ends and reinforcements in addition. 

Perhaps you can give us some information on the 
white pine of Australia and New Zealand.—Joun 8. 
Owen, John S. Owen Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
No. 50. 

[The Kauri pine of New Zealand may, as Mr. 
Owen suggests, be somewhat different from Wis- 
consin white pine. Is there not a possibility also 
that the butter of those far countries is itself a 
somewhat different article from Wisconsin cream- 
ery and more resourceful within itself in its ability 
to combat and overcome extraneous odors? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information 
regarding the odor or taste of this wood. It is a 
very resinous wood, so much so that the Kauri 
resin from fossil pine forests is mined in New 
Zealand in large lumps, being extensively used in 
the manufacture of varnish thruout the world. 
There are differences in resin, however, and it is 
quite possible that Kauri pine does not have the 
strong terebinthine odor which is a characteristic 
of most American pines. 

The Scientific American recently devoted some 
of its valuable space to describing the normal ar- 
rangement of cutter and raker teeth in a cross 
cutting saw as an original feature of a new tree 
felling device. Obviously, it needs a technical 
engineer who has some acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of the lumber industry, as further evidenced 
by the little error in arithmetic which Mr. Owen 
points out.—EpITor. } 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Urges Heavier Loading of Cars 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is sending to members of 
the traffic committee copies of a letter received 
from the car service section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration urging heavier loading of lumber 
ears. The necessity for saving every pound of 
coal requires lumber shippers to exercise greater 
care than ever before to see that cars are loaded 
to capacity. The car service section is asking 
lumber shippers to fill out a blank form showing 
loading over a period of six days. ‘‘ We believe 
by gathering this data,’’ says the car service sec- 
tion, ‘‘ considerable interest will be stimulated in 
the work of car conservation. It is felt that the 
car supply at the present time does not warrant 
light loading of equipment and special efforts 
should be made to bring about maximum utiliza- 
tion of each and every car in order that carriers 
may more nearly meet the demands of shippers.’’ 
It is proposed that the six day test begin Dee. 
15 and end Dee. 20. 





Calls for Data on Need for Coal 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—In connection with 
the question of coal priority, which has been dis- 
cussed at length at conferences with officials of 
the Railroad Administration by the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries, of which he is a member, Attorney L. C. 
Boyle has addressed the following circular to the 
lumber industry: 

‘*This is to advise that I, as a member of a com- 
mittee of the Allied Building Industries, am now 
collaborating with the Government’s coal organ- 
ization looking toward a readjustment of the 
building industries priority status in reference to 
coal shipments. 

“Tt will be recalled that during the war period 
the building industry was classified as a non-es- 
sential in reference to its priority status. A dif- 
ferent situation now exists, as shelter is of prime 
necessity. If coal production increases so that the 
prime needs, to wit: Transportation, food, hos- 
pitals, and certain other vital needs are satisfied 
and a surplus of coal develops, then it will become 
important for the building industries to have a 
correct position on the priority list. Every indi- 
cation now points to the fact that the building 
industries will be classified first after the essen- 
tials needs are taken care of. 

‘*T have been quite generally advised by lumber 
manufacturers that in so far as mill operations 
are concerned the coal situation is not a serious 
handicap to continuous operation; that the need 
of coal applies more directly to logging road op- 
erations but that even here the situation could be 
taken care of by using wood refuse. However, 
the building industry is so interlocked that if 
brick, lime, cement ete., can not be produced due 
to lack of fuel the reaction upon lumber would 
be as disastrous as if lumber itself was dependent 
upon coal, Of course, every industry should strain 
to its utmost to economize on coal. At the same 
time every one must recognize the basic need of 
housing operations proceeding. 

‘*T am writing this letter not only to advise 
the industry of the situation as it is now develop- 
ing but more especially that the industry in its 
various regions may promptly canvass the situa- 
tion and advise me by wire if my understanding 
of the coal situation as to our industry is correct. 
In other words, if there is any need for coal, as 
applied to our industry in your region, give me a 
clear and careful statement of the facts to the end 
that I may be properly advised in adjusting our 
industry’s needs when we come to get our classi- 
fication worked out. This is a matter of very 
great importance and one that should be given 
eareful and instant consideration.’? | 

A meeting of the executive committee was held 
in Philadelphia today to go over the situation very 
carefully with a view to ascertaining which of the 
construction industries are most seriously threat- 
ened. Attorney Boyle was obliged to leave the city 
to keep an engagement in Columbus, Ohio, and 
could not attend the Philadelphia meeting. 

That the coal situation is regarded as of the ut- 
most gravity by administration officials there is 
no room for doubt. Every measure which prom- 
ises to be of assistance in meeting the complicated 
problems developed by the strike is being utilized. 
One high official remarked today, when his atten- 
tion was called to Senator Ashurst’s resolution 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to send more troops to the Mexican border, that 
the ‘‘internal situation is much more serious right 
now than the Mexican situation and there is greater 
need for more troops in the interior of the coun- 


try than on the border.’’ This official is in posi- 
tion to exercise direct influence on the movement 
of troops should occasion require. His remark 
would indicate that the administration expects to 
make wide use of the military forees in maintain- 
ing law and order, insuring coal production ete. 

Director General Hines has directed all regional 
directors to review the fuel situation carefully and 
to eliminate passenger trains which can be spared 
with the least inconvenience to the public. This is 
but one of many conservation steps taken by the 
Railroad Administration. Indications are that 
if the percentage of bituminous production does not 
speedily increase all war time economies will be 
put into effect and others added. 
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Make Claims for Coal Priority Promptly 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—Following the re- 
ceipt of a telegram from the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association regard- 
ing fuel conditions in that territory, Attorney L. 
C. Boyle has addressed the following to the lum- 
ber industry: 

Supplementing my former letter as to the above, it is 
of vital importance that the secretary of each group 
at once get in touch with the situation and advise me 
as to the need of coal in mill plants for fire protection 
uses ; also the relation of the coal supply to the mill 
as the same touches the production of cord wood for 
fuel in local communities; also the need of coal for 
the logging road operations. It is unnecessary, of 
course, for me to state that wherever we can save a 
pound of coal we should do so, but if the need is im- 
perative I should be advised so that the fact can be 
laid before the Government agency in a clear and 
definite way. Make your statements definite, clear 
and to the point. Kindly give this prompt and careful 
attention. 

Following the meeting in Philadelphia yester- 
day of the executive committee of the Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries a committee will 
call upon Fuel Administrator Garfield tomorrow 
or Saturday for a further discussion of the ques- 
tion of coal priority. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributors 
are codperating in this work. 





May Pay Patent Fees to Enemies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—The Federal Trade 
Commission, acting under authority of an execu- 
tive order issued by the President, Nov. 25, today 
announced that: 

License is hereby granted to all citizens of the 
United States and all corporations organized within the 
United States to file or prosecute applications in the 
country of an enemy or ally of enemy for letters patent 
or for any registration of trade mark, print, label or 
copyright, and to pay any fees or agents’ fees in con- 
nection therewith, or to pay to any enemy or ally of 
enemy any tax, annuity or fee in relation to patents, 
trade marks, prints, labels and copyrights. 


PO wee 


Continues Investigation of Industry 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Examiners of the 
Federal Trade Commission are now in the field 
making an investigation of the activities of asso- 
ciations in the lumber industry. At the offices of 
the commission today it was stated that the pres- 
ent inquiry is simply a continuation of the investi- 
gation inaugurated by the old bureau of corpora- 
tions before it was absorbed by the trade commis- 
sion and for the purpose of bringing the lumber 
data up to date. Several volumes already have 
been published as a result of the work done by the 
commission in codperation with the Forest Service, 
which brought lumber data down to 1914. 

Chief Counsel Porter said today that the new 
investigation is an ‘‘ original inquiry’’ on the part 
of the commission to bring lumber data up to date, 
altho the Department of Justice is understood to 
have indicated a desire to secure this data. Mr. 
Porter also said that the investigation is more or 
less routine ana not a matter of general public 
interest. This would seem to indicate that it is 
not primarily concerned with prices and alleged 
profiteering. 

Owing to the fact that the commission requested 
that no publicity be given the investigation except 
by itself, Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, de- 
clined to discuss the investigation further than to 
say he had advised the National association and 
the several regional associations to codperate with 
the commission in the inquiry. Attorney Boyle 
has no fear as to the outcome of the investigation. 
Some lumbermen or their attorneys may question 
the legal authority of the commission to make 
such a blanket investigation, but this would serve 
only to excite suspicion even tho no ground ex- 
isted for it. 


Georgia-Floridans Study Questionnaire 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Tampa, Fua., Dec. 2.—The meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association being held 
here today is a regional meeting for the discus- 
sion of the timber questionnaire. A feature of 
especial interest in connection with the gather- 
ing of lumbermen is the big Hoo-Hoo Concatena- 
tion being held under the direction of John J. 
Earle, of the Landeck Lumber Co. 





Extensive Interests Change Hands 


ORANGE, TEX., Dec. 2.—What is conceded to 
be the, largest property transaction ever made 
in this city was consummated at a late hour Mon- 
day when the interests of Mrs. Carrie Lutcher 
Brown and the Dr. E. W. Brown estate in the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., together with 
their undivided interest in the pine land hold- 
ings of the company in Caleasieu, Vernon and 
Beauregard parishes in Louisiana, were purchased 
by Mrs. Fannie A. Lutcher, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Stark and F, H. Farwell; the consideration being 
$3,000,000. 

The property transferred includes the interests 
of the Browns in the two big modern mills of the 
company at Orange, 45,000 acres of virgin south- 
ern pine timber and 5,000 acres of denuded land 
in Vernon Parish, and 110,000 acres of cut-over 
pine land in Caleasieu and Beauregard parishes, 
Louisiana. The interests of the Brown estate 
and Mrs. Brown in the Gulf, Sabin & Red River 
Railroad, an 85-mile standard gauge railroad run- 
ning thru the company’s timber holdings in 
L uisiana, are also transferred, tog th r with 
about one-third of the shares of stock of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. Mrs. Brown and 
the Brown estate retain their extensive Texas 
timber land holdings and their cypiess lands and 
cypress manufacturing plants in Louisiana. 

It is stated that there is to be a complete re- 
organization of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
and a material widening of its scope; yet it is 
stated by the present owners th t the same 
broad policy which has built the company up to 
its present huge proportions will continue to be 
pursued. 


The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. was orig- 
inally composed of Henry Jacob Lutcher and G. 
Bedell Moore, both deceased, who started busi- 
ness with a small mill in Orange in the late ’70s. 
The small mill erected by them in 1878, altho 
vastly increased in size and modernized, is still 
owned and operated by the company and is 
known as the Orange ‘‘ upper mill.’’ The Orange 
‘“lowen mill’’ was built a few years ago at a 
cost exceeding one million dollars and is the very 
latest word in modern sawmill construction, be- 
ing equipped with a monorail yard distribution 
system and every modern labor saving and safety 
device. 

The vast timber land holdings of the company 
are due in a very large measure to the far sight- 
edness of the late Henry J. Lutcher. Practically 
every dollar profit of the original mill made in 
its earlier years was put into timber land until 
there had been accumulated one of the largest 
acreages of virgin southern pine timber in the 
entire South, all of it purchased long before the 
great advance in values of both stumpage and 
finished products of the forest. By installing 
modern methods of logging, milling and selling 
and the adoption of advanced business ideas the 
company gradually rose to its present position 
in the lumber world and its wealth increased by 
leaps and bounds. 


The entire interest of G. Bedell Moore was 
purchased in 1901 by the Lutcher family at a 
seven figure price, which, however, would today 
be considered insignificant in comparison with 
the present value of the concern. 

In addition to its extensive Louisiana timber 
land holdings the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
owns and operates an 85-mile line of standard 
gauge railroad and two giant mills at Orange, 
the capacity of the two for a 10-hour day being 
400,000 feet of lumber; owns and operates a 
large fleet of ocean going barges and tugs and 
two fine ocean going schooners; besides other 
properties. Outside of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. the stockholders of this concern own 
and operate other lumber manufacturing plants 
in Louisiana and other States. 

The company under its present organization 
has the following board of directors: W. H. 
Stark, president; F. H. Farwell, general mana- 
ger; H. J. Lutcher Stark, secretary-treasurer. 
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CONDITION OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD STOCKS 


GRAND Rapiis, MicH., Dec. 3.—Investigation 
here reveals that unsold dry stocks of No. 2 com- 
mon and better hardwoods are practically exhausted 
in Michigan and that the demand is greater than 
the manufacturers ever experienced before. The 
result of this condition is that prices have advanced 
materially in the last month, these advances rang- 
ing from $15 to $40 a thousand for No. 1 common 
and better grades and depending of course upon 
the variety and thickness. No. 2 common has ad- 
vanced $5 to $15 a thousand. 

Manufacturers of maple flooring have been using 
No. 3 common maple to produce a cheaper grade of 
flooring and have found it satisfactory. With the 
small amounts of regular maple flooring stock on 
hand it is expected that the flooring manufacturers 
will use more and more No. 3 common maple and 
that consequently the supply of this grade will be 
greatly reduced. Beech is being manufactured into 
flooring in some quantity and in some cases is 
selling for the same price as maple flooring. The 
present quotation on No. 3 common hardwoods is 
$6 to $8 higher than 30 days ago, with an eager 
market. 

Hemlock is also very scarce thruout the State and 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers have been 
considerably reduced. Lath are extremely scarce 
and are bringing record prices; for example, 4-ft. 
No. 1 hemlock lath have sold for as much as $15 
delivered on a Detroit, Mich., freight rate. 





KANSANS BURN BUILDINGS TO KEEP WARM 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—People in western 
Kansas who used to burn 15 cent corn in the winter 
because it was cheaper than the cheap coal of those 
days, now are burning up outbuildings and fences 
because they can not get coal at all. There is 
very little timber in the western half of the State, 
mostly cottonwoods planted around farms and wil- 
lows along the streams. According to numerous 
reports reaching here from the western counties of 
the State, these trees are being rapidly cut down 
for fuel and where trees are not to be had sheds 
and other outbuildings and fences are being torn 
down and burned, this supply being pieced out to 
some extent by ‘‘buffalo chips.’’ The coal short- 
age is particularly acute in the northwestern part 
of the State, west of Concordia. 





SEES GOOD MARKET IN SCANDINAVIA 


PorRTLAND, OrzE., Nov. 29.—The Pacific Interna- 
tional Co., which recently reopened the trade in 
Douglas fir with the Scandinavian countries by 
shipping 400,000 feet of high-grade stock to 
Copenhagen, is very optimistic regarding the future 
of this trade between the Pacific Coast and Scan- 
dinavia. Speaking on this subject J. Fred Larson, 
vice president of the company, said in a recent 
interview: ‘‘Wonderful opportunities await west- 
ern lumbermen in the Scandinavian countries. 
Oregon lumber is making a name for itself through 
its quality and will be: eagerly sought in Europe 
as conditions there become more stable. <A factor 
that has handicapped the western exporter is his 
poor credit arrangements with Europe. The new 
York dealer extends credit for 60 or 90 days with- 
out quibbling, but the Pacific coast exporter has 
not been willing to do this and consequently has 
lost much trade to the Easterners.’’ 





FORESEES BIG FOREIGN DEMAND ON COAST 


BrE.iineHaM, WaAsz., Nov. 29.—A note of optim- 
ism is sounded by J. H. Bloedel, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, as to next year’s 
prospects. In an interview here he reports that 
shipping tonnage is more plentiful, that many in- 
quiries have been received from the rail trade 
and that 1920 will keep the mills of the North- 
west at least fairly busy. 

One of Mr. Bloedel’s interesting statements con- 
cerns the opportunity for exploiting Douglas fir in 
eastern South America. He foresees great possi- 
bilities in that direction and predicts that this 
field will be entered soon, possibly in 1920. ‘‘ And 
if it is,’’ he added, ‘‘ Bellingham will be repre- 
sented.’’ The west coast of that continent, he 
believes, will afford a good market and he foresees 
a restoration of the Australian trade, which was 
interrupted by the war and is now handicapped by 
a shortage of tonnage, high freight rates and the 
depreciation of British exchange. He hazards the 
opinion that these drawbacks will disappear within 
a reasonable time, or at least in large measure. 

What the Australians face when they buy Amer- 
ican lumber may be seen when it is known that the 
difference in exchange means $12 a thousand feet 
to them. High freight rates are also a leading 
factor, but it looks to Mr. Bloedel as tho these will 
be reduced. Australia needs American lumber, he 
asserts, becduse it is suffering from a housing 


shortage. Except during the war and postwar 
period it was a very heavy purchaser of North- 
western lumber. 

Prospects of the China trade are encouraging, 
states Mr. Bloedel, but they are not as good as the 
commercial outlook with countries that prospered 
greatly by reason of the war. Nor does that na- 
tion need lumber to the same extent. Another 
source of trade, he avers, is Cuba. Within recent 
months that island has bought considerable spruce 
and during the last year bought several fir cargoes, 
some of which were supplied by Mr. Bloedel’s com- 
pany. 


WILL BE UNABLE TO USE WOOD WASTE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 1—The principal matter 
discussed in lumber circles at the present time is 
the drastic ruling of the southern regional fuel 
committee, Atlanta, in issuing a blanket fuel or- 
der covering the section of the Southeast from the 
Ohio to the Gulf and the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
coast. Under this order all industries are sup- 
posed to go on an eight-hour a day basis starting 
noon Monday, regardless of the amount of fuel 
which they may have in their bunkers, and it is 
further claimed that concerns using wood waste 
will be affected. 

Louisville’s greatest objection to the ruling is 
that it will cause much trouble in the Falls Cities 
in holding cabinet and furniture workers. There 
is a big demand for such labor in the three Falls 
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Cities. If Louisville cuts the working time of her 
men to eight hours from ten and a half, and pays 
them on an eight-hour basis, they may jump to 
the north side, where there are no regulations. If 
the employers pay for a ten and a half hour day 
and work eight hours it would cause trouble when 
the companies went back to the ten and a half 
hour basis, as the employees would figure that if 
the employer could pay on that basis during an 
emergency he could afford to pay it under normal 
conditions. Many of the New Albany panel and 
veneer as well as cabinet and furniture plants have 
their own power plants, while many others depend 
on the Louisville Gas & Electrie Co., which carries 
light and power across the bridge on a high-tension 
cable. It is believed that the Louisville Gas & 
Electrie Co., will be regulated in supplying power 
to the north side the same as in supplying power 
in Louisville. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR HEADS LOYAL LEGION 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 29.—Norman F. Coleman, 
professor of English at Reed College, Portland, has 
been named president of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, succeeding Brice P. Disque. 
The appointment was made at a meeting of the 
directors in Portland and becomes effective Jan. 1. 
Prof. Coleman is well known as a lecturer on in- 
dustrial and sociological subjects. 





“REDS” SHOW FANGS IN MINNESOTA PINE CAMPS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 1.—The I. W. W. are 
active again in the Minnesota pineries, fomenting 
trouble in the logging camps. Paralysis of the 
lumbering industry is said to be plotted by them, 
according to a report laid before Gov. J. A. A. Burn- 
quist by M. J. Thornton, State surveyor general of 
logs, who returned Nov. 29 from an inspection 
tour. Every camp is infested with radical agitators 
and camps are being flooded with ‘‘red’’ posters and 
other I. W. W. literature, according to report from 
A. E. Pimley, inspector for the Minnesota State 
forest service. 

‘‘The foreign element in the lumber camps is 
solidly organized for the outbreak of what it calls 
an industrial war set for Jan. 1, 1920,’’ said Mr. 
Thornton. ‘‘Open talk of violence marks every 
meeting of the radicals. There is strong talk among 
foreign agitators of a general strike the first of 
the year.’’ 

Mr. Pimley told of an I. W. W. agitator who ap- 
peared at one lumber camp, drew a brace of 
pistols, laid them on the table and made the threat 
that anyone in the camp upon his.return visit who 
had failed to join the I. W. W. would be waltzed 
out ‘‘double quick at the point of a gun.’’ 

Gov. Burnquist is keeping in touch with the situa- 
tion and Adjutant General W. F. Rhinow expressed 
confidence that the State military forces can ciear 
up the situation and drive the radicals out of the 
lumber camps and mills should such action be 
found necessary to check threatened attempts at 
sabotage. 


RETIRING FORESTER THANKS HIS COLLEAGUES 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 1—Frank W. Rane, for 
thirteen years State forester of Massachusetts, in 
relinquishing the reins of office on Nov. 30, ad- 
dressed a personal letter to his friends in Massa- 
chusetts interested in forestry, thanking them for 
their codperation and support during the thirteen 
years of his term of office. In this letter he de- 
clared that he had addressed practically every or- 
ganization in the State and that with one exception 
all were most courteous in their treatment of him 
and gave him their greatest assistance, and that 
he felt that together a great deal has been accom- 
plished. Mr. Rane is leaving the office of State 
forester to enter business, having taken an office at 
28 School Street, this city. 





~— 


SAWMILL TO CUT DIMENSION ONLY 


VREDENBURGH, ALA., Dec. 1.—Peter Vreden- 
burgh, jr., vice president and manager of the 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., is very busy these days 
looking after the construction of sawmill No. 2 at 
the plant here. The company expects to have mill 
No. 2 in operation early in 1920, and construction 
is being rushed as much as possible. The new mill 
will have a single band and is copied after the mill 
of the W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla. The intention of the company is to 
cut dimension only in mill No. 2, in lengths up to 
20 feet. The plan is to sort the logs for mill No. 1 
and mill No. 2 in the woods and furthermore to 
reassort them in the pond, as both mills are located 
on the same pond. This will be a simple matter 
and will insure all logs suitable for dimension 
being sent to mill No. 2. 





— 


SUIT DECIDES TIMBER COVERED BY LEASE 


Hattiespura, Miss., Dec. 1.—Stokes V. Robin- 
son has been advised that his suit as State revenue 
agent against land and timber owners in the south- 
ern part of the State has been lost. The suits were 
instituted in the counties of Greene, Hancock, Har- 
rison, Jackson, Lamar, Pearl River and Perry. The 
State revenue agent alleged that lessees of timber 
were entitled to move only merchantable timber 
that was merchantable at the time the leases were 
made—not entitled to such timber as became mer- 
chantable years after when it had grown into mer- 
chantable timber. The several suits were finally 
rounded up in the Federal court and Judge Holmes 
hag now handed down a decision in which he holds 
that the contention of the revenue agent is wrong 
and dismisses the several bills. | 

Millions of dollars are understood to have been 
involved in these suits and the cases will be appealed 
to the United States circuit court of appeals and 
then perhaps to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Among the defendants are such land and 
timber owners as Edward Hines Lumber Co., Jor- 
dan River Lumber Co., The Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co., Wolf River Lumber Co., and others. 








THE object of a new glue study made by the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis., is the reduction of cost of water resist- 
ant glues by the addition of cheap inert materials 
or certain chemicals. 
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WEST COAST PRODUCTION NEARS NORMAL 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 29.—-For the third time 
within two months production at the fir mills re- 
porting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation is substantially at normal. For the week 
ended Oct. 4, the output was only 1.88 per cent 
below normal; for the week ended Nov. 5, it was 
also 1.88 below; and for the week ended Nov. 26, 
it was only 1.90 below. With the ent registering 
a slight increase, and shipments held back by car 
shortage, there has been some increase in stocks. 
In September it will be remembered, the accumu- 
lation dropped to the low figure of 56.76 per cent 
of normal; in October it rose to 61 per cent; and 
at the beginning of November it was 82 per cent 
of normal, The shortage continues in 1x4 No, 1 
and No. 2 V. G. flooring, and 1x6 No. 2 and bet- 
ter and No. 3 8. G. flooring. In ceiling there is 
a dearth of %x4 No. 2 and better; also in all 
items of finish. The shortage includes S18 with 
the exception of 1x4 and 1x12 No. 1 common. All 
items of dimension are short except 2x6, 8 and 
10 and 2x10 10 and 18. Boards and shiplap are 
above normal. Stocks on hand Nov. 1 at fifty-eight 
mills represented in the report were 467,956,921 
feet. The October cut was 208,324,833 feet and 
October shipments 166,499,328 feet. The market 
is tremendously strong throughout all items. The 
demand, which came on with a bang early in No- 
vember, continues to increase. ‘Total new  busi- 
ness at 123 mills for the week ended Nov. 26, is 
109,743,121 feet. 

There is no surprise in the announcement that 
during the last ten days a number of prominent 
mills have withdrawn from the market. Orders 
above actual production are 29.86 per cent, while 
the total for the previous week was 42.29 per cent. 
In other words, some of the mills are refusing to 
take on more business until the car situation im- 
proves and there is a prospect of getting out the 
orders already on their files, Rail shipments are 


30.51 per cent below actual production, as com- 
pared with 21.58 per cent for the previous week. 
Rail orders on the books have increased from 
9,797 cars to 11,073, which is fast loading the or- 
der files of the mills up to the high point of last 
year. 

In authoritative circles it is said that the United 
States Railroad Administration is largely respon- 
sible for the high price of lumber—for it is recog- 
nized that the unintelligent handling of car dis- 
tribution from Washington, D. C., by representa- 
tives of eastern roads, not having knowledge of 
Pacific coast traffic conditions, has taken . away 
approximately 8,000 cars from Washington and 
Oregon since Sept. 1, without adequate inbound 
equalizing movement. ‘This, it is said, is the main 
reason why lumber has become a premium com- 
modity, with buyers frantically bidding for such 
material as can be put on wheels. 

Since the lumber output of this region is now 
within 2 per cent of normal, and has touched that 
figure three times within eight weeks, it is cor- 
rectly stated that the Pacific Northwest is the 
only great district among all the lumber regions 
of the United States that is now producing effi- 
ciently. If cars were available, the industry under 
present conditions would produce in excess of 
normal; but instead of an improvement, the car 
situation is fast going from bad to worse, at a 
time when the demand for lumber exceeds all 
previous records. Numerous mills have reached the 
limit of storage space and are slowing down and 
withdrawing from the market, due to inability to 
ship, and the incidental financial problem involved. 
The car supply today is only slightly in excess of 
40 per cent of requirements. 


Similar conditions prevail on the other side of 
the international boundary. Writing from Van- 
couver, B. C., H. V. D. Stone, assistant secretary 


in charge of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associ- 
ation office at that place, says: 

The car situation here is certainly in terrible shape. 
Some of the larger mills are now closing down and the 
greater number of the smaller ones are already closed. 
A leading manufacturer is behind 250 cars, and unless 
the situation is relieved intends closing down at the 
end of the present week. The congestion of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway around Moosejaw and Portal 
is rapidly clearing up, but this is not due to any in- 
crease in train service but to the fact that few ship- 

, Ments are being forwarded—thus affording an oppor- 
tunity to clean up. Shippers from the Prince Rupert 
territory are the only ones who can get shipments 
into the States without much trouble, but very likely it 
will not be long before they also will be tied up by the 
shortage. <A railroad man who is in very close touch 
with the car situation stated emphatically that he did 
not see any relief in sight within the next sixty 
days, 

Notwithstanding the tightness of car supply, 
there is a buoyant feeling throughout the indus- 
try. It seems to be recognized by common consent 
that the tenseness will not be completely relieved 
until some time in February. Meantime the mar- 
ket is tremendously strong, in response to indica- 
tions on all sides that the phenomenal upward 
movement in 1919 will be completely eclipsed by 
the advancing prices of 1920. ; 

So serious has the car shortage become that the 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, in session today, have called a general meet- 
ing of the association to be held in Tacoma, Dee. 
12. While other problems will come up for discus- 
sion, it is evident that all of them will be dwarfed 
into relative insignificance by the importance of 
this one momentous topic. Today’s meeting of the 
trustees was the first held since the Portland meet- 
ing last August, and the first routine meeting since 
the return of Secretary-manager Robert B. Allen 
from Washington, D. C. 





DRASTIC COAL RESTRICTIONS 


Hurriedly summoned by special notices to an 
emergency meeting held under the auspices of the 
Chieago Association of Commerce to consider the 
coal crisis, over 2,000 manufacturers and business 
men in other lines crowded the ball room of the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday noon. They 
listened in grim silence while the situation was 
outlined by men in full possession of all the facts; 
a silence that was broken by tumultuous applause 
when the first speaker struck the chord of Ameri- 
ecanism and urged unlimited support of the Gov- 
ernment in its controversy with the miners. The 
assembled business men were told that the lid was 
about to be clamped down on the consumption of 
coal, and were given a forecast of the drastic 
restrictions about to be ordered by the public serv- 
ice commission of Illinois, which appear below. 

The meeting was presided over by Frederick P. 
Vose, chairman of the ways and means committee 
of the association of commerce, who presented as 
the first speaker Charles Piez, president of the Link 
Belt Co., and formerly general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, who declared that 
in its local aspects the situation is the worst that 
Chicago has faced:since the great fire, and in its 
national aspects the most serious since the Civil 
War. He handled the subject without gloves, ex- 
horting the assembled business men to sustain the 
Government at any cost, saying that there must be 
no surrender to the group of 400,000 organized 
miners which is seeking to freeze 110,000,000 other 
Americans into submission to their demands. The 
issue must be fought out here and now, he said, or 
the country be ruled by irresponsible labor soviets 
instead of by law and order. He hinted that it 
would be no more than plain justice if the balance 
of the country should become tired of swapping 
the products of farm and factory for ‘‘the right 
to freeze’’ and should decide that it had as much 
right to shut off food and other supplies to the 
districts where the striking miners live as they 
have to shut off coal supplies to the rest of the 
country. The roar of applause that followed the 
suggestion plainly showed that the assemblage had 
its fighting blood up, and resented the selfish, reck- 
less and un-American attitude of the striking 
miners in refusing the Government’s offer of 14 
per cent increase coupled with promise of early 
adjustment of any claims to further concessions 
that might be found warranted by an impartial 
commission appointed by the President of the 
United States. Mr. Piez outlined the recommen- 
dations made by the committee appointed by the 
public utilities commission, which were officially 
promulgated a few hours later. The restrictions 
are as follows: 


All unnecessary interior and exterior electric light- 


ing, including show windows, signs, etc., to be stopped. 

Suburban and local transportation to be reduced 
to the fewest runs that will care for travel require- 
ments; heat in cars and stations also to be reduced. 

Work shops, industrial establishments, wholesale 
businesses, mercantile establishments, storage ware- 
houses (cold storage excepted) to be open not more 
than six and a half hours, from 8 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. 

Loop retail establishments to be open from 11 a. m. 
to 5:30 p. m., six and a half hours; outlying retail 
stores to be open from noon to 6:30 p. m. 

Offices and banks to be open from 9 a. m. to 3:30 
p. m. 

Theaters to be limited to six performances a week, 
excepting movie houses, which for the present are 
allowed to operate without restriction, as they require 
very little light. 

The next speaker was Samuel Insull, president 
of the two publie service corporations supplying 
Chicago with electric light and power and gas, and 
also prominently identified with many other public 
service corporations in [llinois and the middle 
West. Mr. Insull showed that Chicago is stripped 
practically bare of coal, and said that the electric 
light and power corporation would have to shut 
down within twenty days unless relief came from 
some source, and that the gas company could oper- 
ate only a few days beyond that period. He pointed 
out the dire results that must follow the suspension 
of service by the electrie and gas corporations, and 
urged the strictest compliance with the new regu- 
lations for conserving fuel. He, as well as the 
other speakers, alluded to the fact that other parts 
of the country have larger reserve stocks of coal 
than the Chicago district has, and urged an equi- 
table distribution by the National fuel adminis- 
trator. Any surplus stocks in the hands of Chi- 
cago manufacturers should be considered a publie 
trust, he said, and released for redistribution where 
it was most needed. 

The meeting was then addressed by F. 8. Pea- 
body, president of the Peabody Coal Co., which 
operates twenty-five or thirty mines in southern 
Illinois, having about 9,000 men on its payroll, be- 
sides conducting a very large wholesale and retail 
coal business in Chicago. Speaking from his ex- 
perience as a mining operator Mr. Peabody said 
that he considered the existing scale of wages ade- 
quate for proper standards of living, even without 
the 14 per cent advance offered, and said that even 
with his years and avoirdupois he would have no 
difficulty in going into the mines and earning $10 
a day. He also said that in conversation a day or 
two ago with one of the miners on strike in south- 
ern Illinois the latter admitted that at the present 
scale it was possible for him to earn up to $18 a 
day. Mr. Peabody alluded to the fact that the 
operators, before the government interfered, had 
offered 20 per cent advance, which was refused. 


FOR CHICAGO 


He said that it would not be possible to settle the 
strike in one State or district without a general 
settlement thruout the country, as the laws of the 
miners’ organization forbade any such local ad- 
justments. He commended the spirit shown by 
the American Legion posts and by many individuals 
in volunteering to dig coal, but said that the laws 
of Illinois forbid ‘‘anyone going into a coal mine 
to work until he has had two years’ experience in 
a coal mine,’’ as he put it. It was suggested that 
this law, passed in the interest of the miners, could 
be repealed at a special session of the legislature. 
He said that he was in full sympathy with the 
red blooded Americanism expressed in Mr. Piez’s 
address, but that the country was confronted by 
a desperate situation and that the immediate and 
pressing problem was to secure resumption of coal 
production at once. To that end he favored the 
Federal Government taking its hands off the situ- 
ation and leaving the operators and the miners en- 
tirely free to negotiate. 

Mr. Peabody made the interesting statement 
that records of absenteeism kept by his company 
showed a jump from 74% per cent in 1914 to 20 
per cent in 1919, during which period the miners 
received two wage advances, showing that the 
higher the rate of pay the more time they spend 
off the job, resulting in greatly reduced average 
production per man. The figures cited mean that 
with 9,000 men on the company’s payroll 1,800 
are idle every day. 





Portland to California Rate Cases 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today handed down an opin- 
ion in Docket No. 9364—Inman Poulsen Lumber 
Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacifie Co., Director Gen- 
tral et al.—holding that: 

First, rates on fir and hemlock lumber, except 
rough green fir and lath; also on mining timbers, 
mine wedges, fence posts and railroad ties, in 
straight or mixed carloads from Portland, Ore., 
to points on the Southern Pacific south and east 
of San Francisco and Bay points and to points on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe east of Mojave, 
Calif., are found to have been unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceeded rates from Wil- 
lamette Valley points; damage not proven and 
reparation denied. 

Second, joint and thru rates on all the com- 
modities from Portland to points on the Southern 
Pacific south and east of San Francisco and Bay 
points and to points on the Northwestern Pacific 
and El Paso and southwestern system are found 
to have been unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded the intermediate rates, 
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Beautiful Forested am to Be nated to 


Through the munificent gift of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co. the people of Bend are to have a park which 
will include one of the most beautiful spots in 
central Oregon. This allotment, the acreage of 
which has not yet been fully determined, is to be 
dedicated as Shevlin Memorial Park, in memory 
of the late Thomas L. Shevlin, former president 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., famous Yale athlete and 
lover of central Oregon woods. 

The park is to include the canyon of Tumalo 
Creek and its immediate environs. To make this 
gift possible the company is negotiating for the 
purchase of various plots of timber along the floor 
of the canyon, now owned by the Bend Co., L. B. 
Baird, Charles Oreweiler and A. J. Davidson. 

All who are acquainted with the strip of woods, 
which lies within easy approach from Bend, agree 
that it is one of the most valuable acquisitions the 
city has obtained and that its preservation in a 
natural state will be of the greatest benefit to the 
people who enjoy central Oregon’s wooded areas. 
The woods abound in a wide variety of trees, flow- 
ers and shrubs, and game. Through the canyon 
flows Tumalo Creek, one of the most picturesque 
streams in this part of the State. 


In addition to setting aside this strip of timber 
for Shevlin Memorial Park, the company has de- 
voted to public use, a long stretch of timber along 
the Dalles-California highway, which traverses 
central Oregon from the Columbia River, at one 
extremity of the Columbia highway, to the Cali- 
fornia line. This timber will remain standing 
along the highway for a distance of about 300 
feet back on each side. Additional timber will 
be preserved in and about Dillon Falls on the 
Deschutes River at the suggestion of F. P. Hixon, 
present head of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 

Of the greatest significance to central Oregon 
from the standpoint of beautification of the 
wooded lands, is this movement upon the part of 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co. As the timber tract is situ- 
ated with one of its extremities approximately at 
one edge of the Deschutes national forest, it is 
now possible to plan a consistent policy with re- 
gard to other well known beauty spots in and about 
the central Oregon Cascades. When this plot be- 
comes a city park it will be possible to construct 
roads to connect with those of the national forest, 
leading through the canyon of Tumalo Creek and 
Shevlin Park, close by Tumalo Falls, one of the 
wonders of central Oregon, near Broken Top, one 
of the majestic peaks in the Cascades, then drop- 
ping off the high plateau into the basin of scores 
of lakes, whose beauty and whose capacity to give 
up the gamey trout are well known to tourists. 
From the basin of these many lakes the proposed 
highway would lead through heavy wooded areas of 
central Oregon white pine, out into Crane prairie 
and connecting with the state highway that leads 
north toward the Columbia River and south into 
the playland of California. 

Just what will be the definite policy with regard 
to Shevlin Memorial Park has not been decided, 
but the company is disposed to keep the plot in its 
wild state with the construction of such roads and 
trails as.will make the innermost beauty spots ac- 
cessible to pedestrians and motorists. 

A handsome sum, it is understood, is being paid 
to owners of tracts of timber in the vicinity of 
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Tumalo canyon by the Shevlin-Hixon Co. so that 
a large tract of timber for the proposed park 
may be intact. The company acted at just the 
right moment to save this timber as much of that 
which will now be set aside for posterity was about 
to be eut by one of the timber companies operat- 
ing in that section. 

Two years ago the Shevlin-Hixon Co. set aside 
a small tract upon which is now located the State 
fish hatchery, on the Tumalo Creek about nine miles 
from the city, where millions of trout minnows are 
raised annually to stock the many mountain lakes 
of central Oregon. 

This recent action upon the part of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. is only representative of scores of steps 
voluntarily taken to lend its codperation in the 





TUMALO FALLS; 110 FEET HIGH 
upbuilding of the community and this part of the 
State. The officials are keenly interested in the 
preservation of those spots which will give enjoy- 
ment to the people. Other tracts of land, it is 
understood, are under the eyes of the company for 
preservation from the ax and saw of the woods- 
man, 

The Bend Commercial Club has expressed its 
hearty appreciation for the action taken by the 
company in the dedication of this timbered area as 
have farmers whose lands lie within easy reach of 
the beautiful canyon, from which waters flow to 
irrigate their lands. 
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STATE FISH HATCHERY ; LAND DONATED BY SHEVLIN-HIXON CO. 
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Lumberman’s Memory 


That the city of Bend, the State of Oregen and 
the Forest Service are anxious to codperate in the 
proper development and popularization of this tract 
has already been indicated. 





Development Notes 


IN CO-OPERATION with the Independence Commer- 
cial Club the farm bureau of Buchanan County, 
Iowa, has created a general fund to advertise the 
county as a center of purebred live stock. A trade 
mark has been adopted and electrotypes are being 
distributed. Every piece of stationery that goes 
out from Independence will carry this trade mark. 
Kach member of the farm bureau will be supplied 
with stationery bearing it, as will 5,000 galvanized 
signs 14x26 inches to be posted on all roads leading 
in or out of the County. Space in the agricultural 
papers also will be used. 


* * 7 


THE HAMILTON County (Ohio) Agricultural Bu- 
reau recently sent out a questionnaire to farmers to 
obtain information about the marketing of farm 
products. The Cincinnatian, organ of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, summarized the answers 
of cighty-one farmers. It will be noted that many 
of the questions and answers relate to the publie 
market: 


‘Of eighty-one farmers who replied to the ques- 
tionnaire, sixteen reported they sell on market, three 
stating they backed up to the sidewalk and had 
no regular stand. 


‘*The following reasons were given for no longer 
keeping stands: People will not patronize them, 
would rather buy from peddlers; did not pay, busi- 
ness too big for market stand; too much trouble, 
need help on farm; too many stands kept by city 
retailers; find I ean do better by consigning to 
commission men on account of time involved; no 
place to put up team without going a long dis- 
tance; and scarcity of labor. 


‘“TIn answering the question, What changes must 
be made before stands will be taken, the following 
plans were submitted: When the consumer will 
patronize the retail market to the extent that it is 
more profitable than the wholesale; too many huck- 
sters in farmers’ territory; farmers do not take 
stands because they can not get a stand near mar- 
ket house. There is a family that has twenty-one 
stands which creates a monopoly. 

*“Get the farmers to codperate, have a business 
manager and set the price at noon the day before; 
more space, sidewalks too small; suggests a large 
2-story market house with stabling room in base- 
ment, and sale of manure and stall rent would pay 
for upkeep; advocate new city market on hill top 
to relieve congested downtown market for conve- 
nience of farmer and customer. 


‘Too hard to get a good stand and when prices 
are high can get more wholesale with more of a 
stable price; give the farmer a legitimate chance 
instead of the city retailer who has all the best lo- 
cations; more farm labor, cheaper means of con- 
veyance; have always sold wholesale to dealers 
but think if ali farmers would sell direct to con- 
sumer it would reduce the high cost of living a 
good deal.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Taking on a Side Line for a Good Reason:and Advertising It in an Intelligent Way May Be 


This is not a good time of year to convert un- 
believers who live in northern latitudes to the doc- 
trine of the sleeping porch. They sit inside and 
look out thru frosted windows at the gray land- 
scape and think of the dwindling pile of coal in the 
cellar. Sleeping porches? Horrible thought! They 
are not polar bears, they tell you, and they are en- 
gaged in keeping warm; not in getting cold. The 
time will come next midsummer when their thoughts 
will turn to electric fans and ice water. They 
will take off the wilted collar and look at it sadly, 
and they will turn back in dismay when the oven 
heat of a second floor bedroom strikes their already 
superheated ears. Every dog and every variation 
of temperature has its day. 


Keeping Warm Suggests Warmly Built Houses 


So if sleeping porches are not ace high in these 
chilly preholiday times it follows that beyond 
doubt something else is. For instance, insulating 
material. We are learning something new every 
once in a while about the art and science of house 
building; things that make for greater comfort 
and living satisfaction. 
A house costs a pretty Million 
penny in these days of Net 
the well known but un- 


se 


loved H. C. L. and the 2.0 
intelligent owner is anx- 

ious to make his invest- 1.8 
ment count. He is will- . 
ing to add a little to 

the first cost if that 1.6 
extra investment will 

justify itself in some 1.4 
rational way. It takes 

a good deal to warm a jo 
house thru a winter, and 

besides the fact that 1.0 
coal is expensive is the : 
further fact that pro- 

duction of coal at pres- ©.8 
ent is not on a scale to 

be reassuring. Notice 0.6 
a chart of coal produc- 

tion for early Novem- 0.4 
ber of this year. We 


hope the coal strike will 0.2 
not respond to an en- e 
core again, but in any 

event the great demand 0.0 


Estimated average r 
bit 








the Tonic the Business Needs 





thing is set to help in an advertising campaign 
that will make the idea stick. The first thing to 
do is to pick out a kind of insulation that has a 
promise of being salable, and this, I think, includes 
all of them. Then go after the matter of getting 
it known. Starting a new line requires extra 
effort, as every modern merchant knows. Don’t take 
on a new line, get a shipment in, store it in a 
dark corner and forget to mention it. Lumber 
retailers have done that very thing more than once. 
A clever salesman has made them enthusiastic long 
enough to complete the sale, but by the time the 
shipment came this enthusiasm had ebbed. It re- 
minds one of the story of the seeds that fell upon 
stony ground and forthwith sprung up because 
they had no deepness of earth; and when the sun 
was up they were scorched. And because they 
had no root they withered away. 


’ If Retailers Will Sell the Idea 


I don’t believe a salesman is anxious to make 
a sale of this kind. He, too, must put forth an 
unusual effort to get his line started with a new 





‘About fifteen years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘I built a 
house, and I put some material a good deal like this 
in it. I think the whole job cost me about $50. 
No doubt it would cost more now. In my opinion 
the stuff has been a great success, and I wouldn’t 
have it taken out for $100 a year.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ said the salesman, ‘‘of course you sell 
insulation if you found by personal experience that 
it is such good stuff.’’ 

There was a pause. 


But It Didn’t Occur to Him to Sell It 


‘*No,’’ said the retailer in a faint voice, ‘‘1 
don’t sell it.’’ 

He went on to explain just why he didn’t make 
the effort to add this line to his yard stock. In 
his town nearly all houses are built by contractors, 
and customers are slow to demand any peculiarity 
of construction that will add to the cost of build- 
ing. ‘The bulk of his profit was made by selling 
things that were in steady demand, that sold 
themselves. Why should he go to great labor that 
would not bring a great, immediate return and 

that perhaps might an- 


tion per working day of ~ tagonize some of his 
c 


customers? He would 
sell people what they 
wanted instead of run- 
ning the risk of con- 
vincing them that he 
was out for plunder and 
didn’t care how much 
he made their houses 
cost. 

It is true enough that 
a man must make a 
profit in order to stay in 
business; but he has 
only to consider the 
growth of the average 
retail lumber business 
during the last dozen 
years to see that much 
of his solid and depend- 
able profit comes from 
the sale of goods that 
did not have a place in 
a retail lumber yard in 
the old days. A careful 
analysis of our modern 
trade and the exact rea- 
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abundant supply of 
cheap fuel for do- 
mestic purposes. A house that is _ easily 
warmed 1s all to the good. It makes for health, 
for economy of upkeep and for conservation of our 
none too bountifully produced coal. 

Some years ago when building paper came on to 
the market it was welcomed as a great adjunct cf 
comfort und economy. It has proved to be rather 
good stuff, and no frame house goes up in these 
days without this material in its structure; unless, 
indeed, it is supplanted by a better kind of insula- 
tion. We are told that there are several kinds on 
the market, and the Realm doesn’t care to rec- 
ommend or to advertise any one kind. In fact 
we are not well enough informed about relative 
worth to do so. But we have seen some convincing 
samples and have talked to persons who use and 
recommend this heavy insulation that goes in be- 
tween the studding. Here are some statements 
made by one company; advertising statements, to 
be sure, but backed by careful tests: 

‘*Tt is equal to 30 thicknesses of ordinary build- 
ing paper. 

**Or to four solid inches of back plaster. 

**Tt will save 30 percent on the fuel bill. 

‘*The house will be warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 

‘*Tt is cheaper to build a warm house than to 
heat a cold one.’’ 


And Warm Houses Will Be Built 


The point to all this, as the Realm sees it, lies 
in the fact that during these cold months a great 
many people are perfecting the plans for the houses 
they are going to build next summer. When the 
cold is creeping thru the side walls and is making 
the house crack and jar the planners will have 
open minds on the subject of insulation. Every- 


THIS COAL PRODUCTION CHART SHOWS WHY INSULATING SHOULD BE USED 


customer, and unless he can get easy and frequent 
repeat orders from this customer he isn’t much 
better off as the result of having opened a new 
account. Certainly the dealer isn’t any better off. 
But if the dealer who takes on insulation makes 
the necessary effort to sell a few jobs and then 
sees that these jobs get proper publicity it will not 
be long until this publicity and the real merit of 
the material will continue to make sales easy and 
profitable. 

City retailers doubtless will be solicited by sales- 
men. Later on, as these insulating concerns can 
increase their output, the country dealers will be 
solicited. But why wait to be asked? A thing that 
is good will not be better because a paid salesman 
comes around and spends a couple of hours or a 
day in persuasion. If this line or any other new 
line is to be taken on for next season’s trade there 
is no time to be lost in getting the public acquainted 
with its merits. 


This Retailer Had the Idea 


I observed a funny thing a few days ago in Chi- 
cago. I happened to be talking with a district 
representative of one of the insulation concerns, 
getting as many pointers as I could about insula- 
tion. The Realm, we may say parenthetically, 
considers insulation and ventilation a couple of 
subjects which will be of increasing importance 
in the construction both of houses and of barns. 
In the midst of our conversation a lumberman from 
a town at some little distance came in and made 
some inquiries. The salesman was at once en- 
gaged in explaining the desirable qualities of his 
merchandise. The retailer was interested. He had 
* _ appearances of an intelligent and capable 

ealer. 


ice would be interesting 
but not always flatter- 
ing. What a large number of agencies have been our 
teachers, and how often we have been forced against 
our wills to expand our businesses! Our old friends, 
the ‘‘cat.’’ houses, have unintentionally forced us 
into the straight and narrow path of progress more 
than once. And they have never done us this favor, 
so far as I know, that we did not have violent 
temper cramps and that we did not breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter. It would have been 
more to the point had we endowed them with a 
maintenance fund in order that they might continue 
to teach us. 


Are We Responsible for Building Progress? 


In our candid moments we wonder if people 
would still be building the old fashioned house 
heated by cannon stoves and innocent of bath- 
rooms if progress in the building art had been 
left to us. We don’t think so. If other agencies 
had not taken hold of this matter we’d surely have 
tried a hand at it. We are grateful to these agen- 
cies, but there is a danger in trusting entirely to 
them to promote progress. Any person who drives 


‘thru the country can see the effect of it. Here 


is a neighborhood of fertile farm lands equipped 
with old, unpainted, cheerless houses that are de- 
void of comfort and conveniences. Hay is stacked 
out, except for the few tons that are pitched by 
hand into the little, cramped loft over the horse 
barn. Farm machines stand out every day in the 
year. Here is an adjoining neighborhood of equal- 
ly fertile farm lands equipped with modern build- 
ings and labor saving equipment. Perhaps both 
neighborhoods are served by the same lumber yards. 
In that case the lumber dealers say of the first that 
it is a backward, down at heel place that doesn’t 
yield any worth while business and of the second 
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that it is the stronghold of their prosperity, an 
admirable neighbo:liood where progress and good 
citizenship have gone into partnership. A good 
many things doubtless enter into the explanation. 
But among these things is the fact that the lum- 
ber dealers have sat back and sold what has been 
asked for and have trusted to outside influences 
to mold the building standards of the two places. 
In one these influences have worked effectively. 
In the other they have not. And in neither case 
ean the retailers take any credit to themselves. 
However, don’t for one minute get the idea that 
so called country retailers are more remiss in these 
matters than are city retailers. On the contrary. 
Regular readers of this department may remem- 
ber the statement of a New Orleans lumberman 
quoted last winter that if missionary work is to be 
done among retailers it ought to begin among 
city men; that these dealers know less about ad- 
vertising and sales promotion than do country re- 
tailers. Observation seems to bear out the state- 
ment. I venture to guess that for every small town 
retailer who piles his stock out of doors at least 
five city retailers do the same. The city men talk 
of the expense of shedding their big stocks and of 
the rapidity with which lumber is moved as reasons 
for getting along without framing lumber sheds. 
Those same reasons were to be heard in country 
yards half a dozen years ago. But not now. Coun- 
try stocks are shedded. The city men say that 
advertising does not pay. That other things than 
the publicity which they can command must de- 
termine the character of the building that is done. 
That their customers are so assailed with promo- 
tion publicity that lumber advertising would have 
little or no effect. George A. Jewett, of Des 
Moines, is one of the most persistent of city ad- 
vertisers of my acquaintance. He makes his pub- 
licity distinctive and educative. He aims to in- 
form his customers about the salient points of wise 
building, and he is satisfied that this publicity gets 
excellent results. But other men in his own or- 
ganization have expressed doubts as to the wisdom 
of investing so much money in this way. Now all 
of these things were put forward by country 
retailers years ago as reasons why they should 
wait for customers to come in instead of trying to 
create business. A person hears them very seldom 
in these days in country lumber offices. Advertis- 
ing is done as a matter of course. Country retail- 
ers are fairly well convinced that if the business 
is to expand they themselves must search out the 
most likely point for an attack and stave it in. 


Or Does Progress Get Killed in the Rush? 


A city dweller knows rather well what he wants 
when he goes to look at a flat. His wants are 
superficial; they are the wants of a man who can 
move easily if undesirable features develop. If 
the plumbing proves defective or there is no cross 
draft in the living room or the place will not heat 
when the wind is northeast he simply cusses out 
the landlord and hurries off to look at apartments 
listed for rent. If by any chance he is to move 
to the suburbs and wants to build a home of his 
own he is likely to be the most ignorant of persons. 
Ask him about construction details and he stares 
at you like a Hottentot listening to the Declaration 
of Independence read in English. Leave all that 
to the contractor, he says. One thing he can un- 
derstand; the total cost of the structure. So the 
contractor arranges the house to contain those fea- 
tures his elient has found desirable in city flats and 
leaves out those hidden construction details that 
add to the cost and do not add to the appearance 
in the eyes of the owner. The lumber dealer sells 
what the contractor asks for and is saved advertis- 
ing expenses. All seems to be going well. But 
when a corner of the house on the unexcavated side 
begins to settle and when the cheap basswood lath 
warp and push the plastering off and when a cold 
winter eats up three times the coal supposed to be 
needed to warm a house of this size, the owner 
begins to think something is wrong with his build- 
ing system. He wonders if his bungalow that is 
‘‘as cute as a bug’s ear’’ is about to tumble down 
around his own ears. He wonders where the resale 
value has gone to. He begins hunting for an ap- 
propriate goat. The contractor is the first candi- 
date selected, but he succeeds in passing the buck 
to the lumber dealer. But electing a goat doesn’t 
straighten up the house, and if the owner can af- 
ford to do it he sells out for what he can get and 
goes back to apartment life. After that he has a 
line of overwhelming sarcasm to let loose upon 
ror d acquaintance who is longing for suburban 
ife. 

City Retailer Can Learn from Country Cousin 

The country retailer’s experience with publicity 
and with selling methods may not be such that the 
city man can take it over directly. Country cus- 
tomers have different desires and different buying 
habits than do city customers. But the country 
retailer’s experience can point to a general truth; 
namely, that business can be fostered by intelligent 
publicity and by intelligent selling methods. We 
can not see why advertising will be less effective 


when applied to lumber than when applied to dry 
goods. Marshall Field, to be sure, is a great con- 
cern that can appeal to customers who will read 
the ads. and on the strength of them will go down 
to the store and buy the articles listed. The cus- 
tomer sees the ad. in the evening paper, takes the 
elevated down town in the morning, and by noon the 
entire deal is completed. Houses are not sold that 
way. But houses are sold on the strength of what 
customers know about them. If city customers 
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“The well known state of indifference” 


do not know enough about the construction of 
houses so that they are intelligent buyers it isn’t 
likely that disinterested agencies are going to make 
great efforts to spread this information. 


It seems to the Realm that the time has come for 


city retailers to combine forces for the legitimate 
purpose of promoting good house building. Last 
winter some small cities and even a few large ones 
made a beginning along this line. Most of the 
advertising used was directed towards the persuad- 
ing of people to build. Why could not this be 
extended to the field of informing people how to 
build? A series of ads. giving the essential facts 
of good construction that the owner ought to know 
would not cost a prohibitive sum if all the dealers 
helped in paying for them, These ads, would reach 
the right people; for persons who feel it coming 
on them that they are going to build are on the 
watch for sound information. Such an ad., even 


NUMEROUS CONTESTS UNDER WAY 


Retail lumbermen in ten States scattered 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific are now 
conducting contests for school boys and 
girls, offering cash prizes for the best com- 
positions on subjects concerning lumber and 
its uses, along the lines of the plan out- 
lined on page 40 of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN of Nov. 15. In a number of the 
States several contests are under way. It 
is estimated that the number of boys and 
girls entered in these contests will average 
over one hundred. School superintendents 
and teachers are coéperating with the lum- 
bermen, in some instances making the writ- 
ing of these compositions a part of the 
regular school work. Much publicity is 
being secured by the lumbermen staging 
contests thru mention in the news columns 
of the local papers, half-column stories ap- 
pearing on the front page in a number of 
instances. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
award cash prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and 
$5 for the best five compositions resulting 
from these contests. Each lumberman con- 
ducting a contest is to send in the compo- 
sition that won first prize. These will be 
judged by the editor of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and checks sent to the 
lumbermen sending in the prize winners 
for them to hand to the boys and girls who 
were successful. The pictures of the prize 
winners and the best three compositions 
will be printed in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN at the close of the contests. 
Essays competing for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN prizes must be mailed to 
this office postmarked not later than Dec. 
31, 

Lumbermen desiring to start contests will 
find the plan fully described on page 40 of . 
the Nov. 15 issue, or reprints will be sent 
upon request. 














tho it occupied a small space in the back pages 
of a Chicago paper, would look as big as a barn 
door to the young couple who are hoping to build 
a bungalow in Morgan Park or Evanston. If this 
publicity were backed up py folders and booklets 
on the why and how of building I venture to say 
it wouldn‘t be long until the information in ques- 
tion would be in the hands of a large percentage 
of the interested persons in Chicago. 


Why Shouldn’t Retailer Run His Own Business? 


The result? It should form the beginning at 
least of putting city building on a better founda- 
tion. It should help to take the control of the re- 
tailer’s business out of the hands of contractors 
and builders. It should make for better building 
and better satisfied customers. It should bring 
the right kind of pressure to bear on contractors 
to compel them to follow correct principles of con- 
struction. It should make a substantial beginning 
at establishing the building business on a sound 
basis of service. House building, of course, lacks 
much of being the whole round of a city retailer’s 
trade. But an effort to improve this branch need 
not interfere with the rest of the sales. The build- 
ing of apartment houses and docks and warehouses 
and all the other big structures, owned by people 
who make it their business to know exactly how 
these things should be built, could and would go 
on as usual. But it is our guess that once a begin- 
ning was made at establishing a reasonable building 
service it could be extended to a good many 
branches of the trade that now seem to make no 
demand for it. 

It is our guess that some city retailers and per- 
haps some country retailers, too, mistake large 
volume of trade for competent administration. 
Gross annual sales bulk large, so the owner and 
manager stick out their respéctive chests and say 
to themselves that when it comes to real business 
acumen and general competence they are there with 
the big wallop. Out in the middle West there was 
a great farm owned by the late David Rankin. 
It was considered a wonder. In the course of time 
this farm produced one crop of corn that amounted 
to more than a million bushels. It was a great 
achievement and won much merited publicity. But 
all around him were farmers who were producing 
a larger yield per acre than Mr. Rankin succeeded 
in doing. Probably they could not have handled 
his big farm in a way to produce a million bushels; 
but on the other hand, with all his resources he was 
not equaling their achievements, acre for acre. Mr. 
Rankin, I am told, was a scientific farmer and 
never stopped trying to increase his yield per acre 
and to decrease his unit cost of production. We 
wonder sometimes when looking over a busy city 
office where huge volumes of business are trans- 
acted if somebody is thinking all the time of ways 
in which to cultivate the field more intensively 
or whether that sedative called ‘‘normal growth’’ 
is allowed to lull the executive brains of the con- 
cern into the well known state of indifference to 
opportunities that would knock the spots off of the 
percentages of ‘‘normal growth.’’ 

So we come back again to the matter of insula- 
tion with which we began this article. We’ve let 
it stand for a good many things; for profitable 
side lines; for better building service, for general 
business acumen. We could have used any 
one of a large number of things for the 
same purpose. This winter season, the  sea- 
son of creative advertising is hustling along. 
Anything new that is to be put over next summer 
ought to be prepared for now by means of judicious 
publicity. ‘‘ Nox erit,’? warns the Vulgate. Only 
in this case it isn’t the night that cometh; but 
the summer building season cometh in which no man 
shall get by without creative advertising. 





SENDS ADVERTISING NOVELTY TO TRADE 


Sr. Lovts, Mo., Dee. 2.—The Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Co., of this city, finds business so very 
good that it requires all of the time of the com- 
pany officials to take care of the needs of custom- 
ers. So it has sent out to the trade a little adver- 
tising novelty which is rather catchy and which em- 
phasizes*the fact that the members of the company 
are busy. This novelty is a yellow card entitled 
‘‘Time for Visitors in This Office,’’ and then the 
time permissible for different kinds of visitors is 
listed. For example, debtors wanting more time 
are given one second to state their case, while cash 
customers are invited to be around from sunrise to 
bed time. Insurance agents, book agents and the 
like are given from five to ten seconds and so on 
through a list of the type of callers every office 
has more than enough of. Everything is not 
strictly business, however, for it is set forth in 
the list that should the President of the United 
States come along he will be weleomed for an 
hour and twenty-five minutes. 
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CONSIDERING THE CUSTOMER’S CREDIT 


A recent issue of ‘‘Mac’s Maggie Zeen’’ has 
a very interesting article on extending credit to 
customers, which contains suggestions for the yard 
managers of the Shevlin System. This article 
says in part: 

When a man first asks for credit he expects an in- 
vestigation of his standing, and this is the best time 
to sell him credit by arousing his interest in the sub- 
ject of conversation. Too many times we seem to be 
afraid to broach the subject of credit, fearing that it 
may result in losing the customer. Very few worth 
while customers will be lost in that way, and many 
questionable risks will be avoided. 

What questions do you ask yourself about the man 
to whom you extend credit? Do you know upon what 
you base your decision to put his name on the book? 
Do you ask yourself how this man is going to be able 
to pay his debt? Is he earning enough money to pay 
his living expenses and still have enough left to pay 
me? Is he willing to deny himself to pay his debts? 
What chance would I have of collecting if he got sick 
or died? Will it take the best possible luck to enable 
him to pay or will he be able to pay even tho he meets 
with misfortune? Will he buy anything he can get on 
credit or is he very careful not to get too deeply into 
debt? 

These are a few questions you should have in mind 
when extending credit and you should be able to an- 
swer them to your satisfaction. Write down the an- 
swers and look them over the next day and see if you 
still have the same opinion about them. If you de- 


cide that the man is a worthy risk, your judgment 
will probably be right in most cases. You can not 
except to be always right. 

After you have asked yourself the above questions 
and have written the answers, send us a copy of them, 
so we too may have some information on which to rate 
the customer. 

In any number of cases, if you looked for an answer 
to these questions you would find things that would 
convince you that the man was not a good risk and 
unworthy of credit. This would eliminate some worth- 
less accounts and some long winded and unsatisfac- 
tory ones. 


DISTRIBUTES COAL IN SMALL LOTS 


Roure, IowA., Dec. 2.—A car of coal recently 
received by J. T. Grant, local lumber retailer, was 
the first the town had seen in two weeks. Mr. 
Grant parceled it out in half-ton lots, scattering 
the coal among 103 families, thus preventing much 
suffering in case of a sudden cold spell. 

Mr. Grant was one of the first lumbermen in the 
country to start school contests in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S campaign to promote use of lumber. 
He is offering cash prizes of $7, $5, $2 and $1 for 
the best four compositions written by pupils of the 
public schools on any subject relating to wood and 
its uses. Mr. Grant is advertising the contest ag- 
gressively, running a large display announcement 
in the local newspaper and using other forms of 
publicity. 





OHIO VALLEY FLOOD CLOSES MILLS 


EVANSVILLE, InpD., Dee. 2.—The second flood in 
less than a month started to sweep down the Ohio 
River last Saturday, following hard and continued 
rains for about thirty-six hours. All tributaries 
of the lower Ohio River also started to rise and 
the rise was rapid for several days. The Ohio 
River at this place passed the danger line of thirty- 
five feet at midnight Sunday and a flood warning 
was issued by the local United States weather ob- 
server, in which he stated that the crest of the 
flood would be passed in the Evansville district 
Thursday or Friday of this week. He forecast a 
stage of about thirty-nine feet in Evansville, 
thirty-seven feet at Henderson, Ky., and thirty- 
eight feet at Mt. Vernon, Ind. Several sawmills 
and stave mills along these rivers have been forced 
to close down and logs and ties have been in danger 
of being swept away by the high water. Losses 
in the immediate vicinity of Evansville will not 
be heavy. 





MEASUREMENTS of the electrical resistance of 
ties, made by the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., in coéperation with 
the bureau of standards, indicate that ties treated 
with sodium fluoride and zine chloride are better 
conductors than untreated ties or those treated 
with mixtures of gas oil and creosote. 





HOW CITY 


The main plant of the Sterling Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. is located at 119th and Halsted Streets, 
Chicago, and at this time it is a particularly busy 


DEALER EXPANDS BUSINESS 


ings baler was recently installed. The shavings 
baler works very well and the company finds a good 
market for its baled shavings. 











place. A very good stock of lumber is in evidence, 
there being an especially good supply of hardwood 
flooring on hand, thanks to the foresight and ef- 
forts of L. Dodd. 

The arrangement of side tracks in the yard is 
particularly good, there being approximately 1,700 
feet of side tracks within the yard, which is 300 
by 600 feet. Spurs run down the alley from the 
main spur, as may be seen from one of the ac- 
companying illustrations, with the result that lum- 
ber can be unloaded from the ear to the pile in 
practically all parts of the yard. Thus the com- 
pany can unload or load a great number of cars 
in a day. It has had in use a simple and yet effi- 
cient unloading dolly for a number of years. This 
dolly is a hardwood roller mounted in a frame 
about ten feet high. The lumber is taken directly 
from the car and shoved up over the dolly to the 
pile. By this means the company is able to pile 
lumber higher than is ordinarily done and with 
less effort on the part of the men than is usually 
the case. 

The planing mill, sash and door department and 
assembling department are especially interesting. 
A new addition to the plant is a 6-inch band rip 
saw which is kept busy all of the time. The com- 
pany has a large factory trade and does: much spe- 
cial mill work. One of the accompanying illus- 
trations shows a section of the planing mill and 
woodworking factory. This business has grown 
so much that the present building is much over- 
crowded and some additions are contemplated. 
Much fine cabinet work is being done. For exam- 
ple, it is not unusual for the Sterling Lumber & 
Supply Co. to manufacture special mahogany trim. 
The cabinet department is to be enlarged as soon as 
possible, as this end of the business is steadily 
growing. A special effort is made to utilize to the 
fullest extent small wood and to that end a shav- 
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The employees of the company are encouraged to 
suggest improvements. Some valuable aids are 
obtained as a result of this policy, For example, 
William Vink, yard foreman, invented and built 
a portable timber derrick which is proving very 
successful. This derrick is shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, mounted upon a wagon 
equipped with ball bearing wheels, A special steel 
frame supports the derrick, which can be moved 
about the yard easily as desired. It may be oper- 
ated either by hand or by an engine which is en- 
closed in the house upon the fore end of the wagon. 
The Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. handles many 
timbers, and this derrick enables these timbers to 
be handled with great quickness and ease. In the 
accompanying illustration a load of timbers is 


shown being assembled upon a wagon, the bed 
of which is equipped with patented rolls. When a 


truck comes in that is to deliver the load it is but 
the work of a minute or so to roll the load of tim- 
bers off of the wagon on to the truck. In this way 
deliveries can be greatly speeded up and the trucks 
kept busy all of the time. The company is now 
using three 344-ton trucks. The trucks are kept 
busy all of the time, special care being given to 
secure good, competent drivers. A Garford 3%- 
ton truck recently delivered 28,000 feet of lumber 
in one day. This truck has been in service for 
several years and gives the company the very best 
of service. All the trucks are equipped with cushion 
wheels; the tires on the rear wheels are a special 
make designed to give good traction. 











A VIEW IN THE PLANING MILL OF THE STERLING LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 
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CONFERENCE DECISIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 


Rulings Made at Meetings with Members of the Southern Pine Association Are Digested and Classified 
for Guidance in Making Income Tax Returns 


New ORLEANS, La., Dee. 1.—The Southern 
Pine Association has prepared and is sending out 
to its membership a synopsis of the proceedings 
at the several southern meetings held recently 
for discussion of the timber industries question- 
naire. Inasmuch as this is the first attempt that 
has been made to present a review of the ques- 
tions asked and their answers, the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN believes that the publication of 
this synopsis in full will be of general and perti- 
nent interest to its readers. It is as follows: 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Who Shall Furnish Questionnaire 


All taxpayers to whom copies of the questionnaire 
have been mailed by the department are expected 
to respond. The fact that you may have nothing 
to report in certain parts of the questionnaire does 
not relieve you from responding to questions asking 
for information which does apply to your situation. 
If depletion or depreciation has been or may be 
claimed in the income tax returns of a taxpayer who 
has net received the questionnaire, it may be help- 
ful to him if the questionnaire is filed at this time 
when the industry is giving the matter extraordi- 
nary consideration. Inquiry for copies of the ques- 
tionnaire should be addressed to the nearest collec- 
tor of internal revenue or Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Washington, D. C. 


Time Limits 


The day before which the questionnaire should 
be filed is indicated on the blank sent to each tax- 
payer. 

Penalty for Not Filing Questionnaire 

Maj. Mason has declined to assume a threatening 
attitude and does not state specifically what penalty 
will be imposed for failure to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire, It is stated, however, that the law gives 
the commissioner of internal revenue adequate 
power to fix the tax liability and collect the tax. 
The data asked for in the questionnaire are said to 
be needed to determine the reasonableness of the 
depletion and depreciation deductions claimed in re- 
turns made for the tax years 1917 and 1918, and 
some believe the tax liability for these high tax 
years might be fixed without allowing these deduc- 
tions in a case of refusal to respond. 


Consolidated or Joint Questionnaire 


The questionnaires will have to be tied up to the 
income tax returns so that, generally speaking, it 
will be proper to make a consolidated questionnaire 
where affiliated interests have filed consolidated in- 
come tax returns. Where several individuals, or 
a partnership, have an undivided interest in the 
same block of timber a consolidated return may be 
made; provided each taxpayer is of the same mind 
as to the value of the property, and is willing to 
subscribe to the jurat on page 23. 


Supplemental Sheets Same Size as Questionnaire 


In many.cases the questionnaire will not provide 
enough space for reporting all the data required. 
In such cases use supplemental sheets of the same 
size as the questionnaire or, where large statements 
and maps are required, fold to this size. Each set 
of supplemental sheets should be headed, for ex- 
ample, as indicated by questions 28 or 83, and the 
question numbers used to identify the answers. It 
is not necessary to rewrite the questions; just show 
the number opposite the answer. Large companies 
having many transactions to report may fill out the 
Spaces on the front cover, page 3 and page 28, and 
use supplemental sheets for furnishing all data. 
Securely fasten all loose sheets to the question- 
naire to prevent loss in mailing or handling at 
Washington. 

Study the Questionnaire 


Maj. Mason emphasized the importance of study- 
ing the questionnaire from cover to cover before 
attempting to answer any questions. You will find 
this suggestion a good one if it is followed, and it 
may save you some work. Necessarily, the ques- 
tionnaire has dealt with some important matters 
in a single brief sentence. 


BLOCKS 
Block Definition Controls 
It is stated that the department will for the pres- 
ent require adherence to the definition of the block 
found on page 4. 
Alternate Showing on Block 


Having complied with the requirements of the 
questionnaire, you may make an alternate showing, 
Splitting up your timber holdings in some other 
way than that specified in the block definition. The 
occasion for making such alternate showing will 
arise when there are different areas in the same 
block on which the timber has a substantially dif- 
ferent value. You should fully state your reasons 
when you think the block definition does not fit your 
situation. 


Recommendation of Association Accountant 


When an accurate accounting is not obtained by 
averaging the value of all the stumpage in a single 
block, recommendation is made that you make such 








alternate showing. One account for all stumpage is 
the simple way for both the taxpayer and Govern- 
ment, but segregation is necessary when a proper 
accqunting would require recognition of substantial- 
ly different stumpage values, on different areas or 
for different species, to the end of obtaining a cor- 
rect showing of the cost of production and the as- 
sets represented by the stumpage accounts at any 
given date. It is understood that this matter will 
be discussed by representatives of the Treasury 
Department and the industry at a conference in 
Washington some time after the first of the year. 


MAPS 


Maps Will Be Helpful 


Both the small key map and the block maps will 
show your situation in such way as to give a rather 
clear impression as to some factors of value. In 
the absence of a survey it is recognized that the 
maps may be rather rough. 


Other Legend Map Used 


In case you have maps already prepared which 
now show or may easily be made to show the same 
information as is indicated by questions 17 to 22, 
inclusive, but with a different legend, you are not 
required to use the legend suggested in the ques- 
tionnaire. If, however, you are making new maps 
it would be much easier for all concerned to adopt 
the recommended legend. 


Questionnaire as of Dec. 31, 1918 


In some cases, it may be necessary to estimate 
portions of small areas cut over to obtain a show- 
ing as of Dec. 31, 1918. The map should not show 
changes that have taken place since Dec. 31, 1918. 


Merchantable Timber Defined 


The definition of merchantability given in ques- 
tion 23 on page 5 should not be understood as ex- 
cluding accessibility as a factor in the value of 
stumpage. This exclusion is made only for the pur- 
pose of mapping. 


IMPORTANT PURCHASES AND SALES 
Purpose 


This information obtained from many question- 
naires in a given region will indicate the fair mar- 
ket value of timber lands as of March 1, 1913, and 
may be used to verify values now claimed by tax- 
payers. 

Charting Unit Values 

It is probable that the price per thousand feet at 
which purchases and sales were made (question 63) 
will be charted in such way as to show the time of 
transfer and the range of prices. This chart will 
not be used to indicate a definite average for a 
given region, but rather to find the reasonable high 
and low limits. 


Report Each Transaction 


A separate report is required for each transac- 
tion. When there is more than one transaction use 
supplemental sheets the same size as the question- 
naire, and indicate answers opposite the numbers 
of the questions as they appear in questionnaire. 
It is not necessary to rewrite the questions. 


Time and Size of Transaction Not Limited 


You are required to report all transactions in- 
volving over one thousand acres and taking place 
from Jan. 1, 1910 to Dec. 31, 1916, inclusive. It has 
been explained that this does not prevent you from 
submitting the same data for smaller transactions 
or those taking place during some other period of 
time; provided, of course, that these transactions 
fairly indicate value. Also, you are privileged to 
report transactions of which you know, even tho 
you were not a party thereto. 


Exchanges of Timber 


It is required that an exchange of timber be 
treated as a purchase and sale for the purposes of 
the questionnaire. 


One Hundred Percent Estimate 


It was explained that the answer to questions 
56 and 63 must show the quantity of timber on the 
basis of a 100 percent estimate. Cutting experience 
is recognized as good evidence of a 100 percent 
estimate, unless there has been a considerable 
change in the forest, due to growth, deterioration, 
utilization etc. Cutting experience is the average 
yield per acre over an area sufficiently large to give 
a fair average. 


Checking Estimates 


The estimate per acre indicated by answers to 
questions 53 and 56 and cutting experience shown 
on the table on page 17 may be put on a chart for 
different given regions to establish reasonable high 
and low limits. This will disclose radical differ- 
ences between estimates in a given region. 


Log Scale Required 


Some confusion was developed in the meetings 
because the words “board feet’’ are used in connec- 
tion with log scale. It was made clear that quan- 
tities of stumpage are to be expressed in terms ordi- 
narily used in the woods. In other words, the lum- 
ber produced in sawing the logs at the mill, ex- 


pressed in board feet, must be reduced to a log 
scale basis. 
Young Timber 


Young timber refers to separate areas on which 
there is a growth of young trees, as in the case of 
cut-over lands, rather than to young trees inter- 
spersed with virgin timber. 


Must Segregate Total Price of Tract 


The allocation of the purchase price of different 
things of value at the time of purchase is not op- 
tional. If land or any other merchantable thing 
had a value separate from the timber at the time 
of purchase it must be shown. While this require- 
ment will ordinarily effect a lower stumpage value 
per thousand feet, it also furnishes a basis for ap- 
praising land and other valuable things on timber 
lands as of March 1, 1913, which may be excluded 
from the proceeds of the sale of such other prop- 
erty when sold. 


STATUS AS OF MARCH 1, 1913 
Purpose 

It is stated that when Congress, recognizing a 
decision of the Supreme Court, decided to put tax- 
payers who purchased property before there was 
any tax on incomes on a similar basis to those who 
purchased afterward it then became necessary to 
determine fair market values as of March 1, 1913, 
by appraisal. The questions asked under this sub- 
ject are framed to show what is appraised and to 
give the taxpayer an opportunity to express his own 
opinion as to the value of his property and, further, 
to ask for any other competent evidence tending to 
support this opinion. 


Description of Property 


The questions on pages 10 and 11 are descriptive 
of the property appraised, and particular attention 
has been directed to question 98, which is intended 
to furnish information that will indicate character- 
istics of timber that make for high or low valua- 
tions. 


9# 


Quantity Must Be Determined 


At each of the meetings Maj. Mason has given 
reasons for not allowing the establishment of a fair 
market value of so much per thousand feet to be 
applied to the total quantity of stumpage taken from 
the land as the trees are cut. The quantity of mer- 
chantable timber owned, or any interest therein, as 
of March 1, 1913, must be shown. The statement of 
quantity is a question of fact to be determined on 
the best basis obtainable in each case. 


Quantity May Be Based on Cruiser’s Estimate 


A cruiser’s estimate made about March, 1913, 
with the object of taking 100 percent of the mer- 
chantable timber, supported by a relatively con- 
sistent cutting experience since then, would be an 
ideal basis. It is recognized that few timber own- 
ers have such an estimate, and for this reason any 
cruiser’s estimate may be used when modified by 
the cutting experience and to recognize changes of 
utilization, growth, deterioration etc. For exam- 
ple, assume a cruiser’s estimate made in 1910 show- 
ing an average stand of timber of 10,000 feet per 
acre for 2,000 acres, or 20 million feet. Since the 
estimate was made 1,000 acres have been cut over 
and an average cut of 12,000 feet per acre was ob- 
tained on the basis of the same log scale as that 
used in making the estimate. It would then be 
proper to increase the original estimate of 20 million 
feet to 24 million feet, as the cutting experience has 
indicated an average underestimate of 20 percent. 
In this assumed case it is further assumed thet 
the utilization custom in the particular region cee. 
March 1, 1913, was to cut timber clean and that 
there had, therefore, been no change of utilization; 
also that growth and deterioration in this particu- 
lar forest have offset each other. 


Quantity When There Has Been No Estimate 


If, since March 1, 1913, an area of 1,000 acres has 
been cut over and the log scale shows an average 
cut of 12,000 feet per acre and there were 1,000 
acres of timber land not cut over on Dec. 31, 1918, 
then the remaining stand of timber may be esti- 
mated at 12 million feet (1,000 acres times 12,000 
feet per acre), and the total quantity present on 
March 1, 1913, would be the sum of this estimate 
and the cut of 12 million feet since then, or a total 
of 24 million feet; provided there had been no change 
in utilization or from growth, deterioration etc., 
and also that the taxpayer felt sure this method 
was a reasonable way to get at the facts. 


Timber Value 


It is recognized that market values are usually 
expressed in terms of a price per thousand feet. 
It is expected that this unit price will be used in 
arriving at the lump sum representing the fair 
market value of the quantity now estimated to be 
present on March 1, 1913, as shown in answer to 
question 107. Likewise, variable unit prices on 
values for different species should be used to obtain 
the fair market value of each species, to be shown 
in answer to question 108. 


Land Value 


Where land in a given region had a value separate 
from the timber as of March 1, 1913, it is expected 
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that this will be shown in answer to question 106. 


Young Timber Value 


Question 109 requires a showing of the value of 
young timber if it had a recognized value as of 
March 1, 1913. Young timber is defined as meaning 
detached areas of young growth of sufficient quan- 
tity to map and does not mean scattered young 
trees in matured forests. 


Other Things of Value 

It is stated that a separate showing of other 
valuable things under question 110 is not optional 
but is required when, as for example, mineral rights 
had a market value in a certain region as of March 
1, 1913. 

‘ Property Having No Market Value 

If land or such other property as mineral rights, 
turpentine rights etc. had no recognized fair mar- 
ket value as of March 1, 1913, at that time, but now 
has such a value, the answers to questions 106 and 
110 would be “none.’’ Likewise, no value would be 
shown for young timber and tree species if on 
March 1, 1913, they had no recognized market value. 
It was stated in substance that the law provides for 
the use of the fair market value, which does not 
mean potential value. 


Fair Market Value of Block 


The total fair market value of the block, ques- 
tion 105, is the sum of the values determined in 
answer to questions 106, 107, 109 and 110. When 
this total appraised valuation has been determined 
by the taxpayer and approved by the commissioner 
of internal revenue it establishes, it is stated, the 
maximum amount that will be allowed by way of 
deductions from income for depletion of property 
consumed in operation or as a deduction from the 
proceeds received from the sale of the property. It 
is also stated that this sum must be apportioned so 
that each of the taxable years during which the 
timber is being cut, or disposed of otherwise, will 
bear its fair proportion. 


Land Not Subject to Depletion 


It is said that land values are not subject to de- 
pletion but rather that the fair market value now 
established will determine the deduction allowable 
from the proceeds of the sale of land. 


Recommendation Relative to Turpentine 


At the meeting in New Orleans Maj. Mason ex- 
plained that if in a given region turpentine was con- 
sidered important, then virgin timber as of March 
1, 1913, would have certain values on account of its 
timber property and certain other value on ac- 
count of turpentine property. The total would be 
the value as of March 1, 1913. Those values may be 
handled together as all turpentine and timber, or 
they may be separated, so much turpentine and so 
much timber. In the case of a taxpayer who expects 
to cut the timber without utilizing or disposing of 
the turpentine it is recommended by the association 
accountant that no separate value be stated for the 
turpentine. If after Dec. 31, 1918, this policy is 
changed, then application should be made for the 
right to make this separation by making a full 
statement of the facts. This course is suggested 
so as to obtain an allowance for the full fair mar- 
ket value of the property depleted as the timber is 
cut, which in such a case would be both the value 
of the timber and the value of the turpentine rights 
attached to the timber cut each year. 


Old Set-Ups Not Binding 


It is recognized that a great many taxpayers in 
the timber industries have already made appraisals 
for the purpose of showing March 1, 1913, value, and 
for one good reason or another these appraisals 
may now appear to be erroneous. It is stated that 
this will not be held against the taxpayer. How- 
ever, at one of the meetings Maj. Mason stated that 
where there was a substantial difference in the ap- 
praised unit price per thousand feet in the ques- 
tionnaire and the former appraisal there might be 
some disposition to want to investigate a little 
more thoroughly. 


Other Evidence of Value 


No restriction is put upon the taxpayer as to the 
character of evidence which may be submitted with 
the questionnaire to support his claim of value. 
Attention was directed to the sort of information 
that might be submitted shown in the last half of 
Art. 234 on back of questionnaire. It was stated 
that an offer to buy received around March, 1913, 
would be good evidence. Likewise, what is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘net back to stumpage’’—that 
is, the profits from the sale of lumber before deduct- 
ing stumpage depletion—would be some evidence of 
value, particularly if based upon the results ob- 
tained by a number of companies over a term of 
years sufficient to take in both efficient and in- 
efficient operators and good and bad years. In 
using this basis as a measure of value it is the 
practice of forestry engineers to assign some of the 
net back to stumpage as profit on the investment in 
logging and manufacturing facilities and working 
capital. This statement is based on instructions 
issued to appraisers of Government timber land for 
the purpose of its sale to loggers and manufacturers, 


PURCHASES MARCH 1, 1913, TO END OF 1918 
Purpose 


The purpose of this part of the questionnaire is to 
obtain a basis for checking claims made in income 
tax returns for depletion of timber acquired since 
March 1, 1913, on the basis of its cost. 


Separate Report for Each Year 


It is required that the purchases be shown for 
each year separately by the use of supplemental 


sheets the same size as the questionnaire when 
there have been purchases in more than one year. 


Tracts May Be Reported Separately 

In case separate stumpage accounts are estab- 
lished for different tracts of timber purchased since 
March 1, 1913, separate réports are required for 
each tract. This would necessitate separate esti- 
mates and a record of the actual cut for each tract. 
Separate accounts for different tracts involve more 
work for all concerned. 


Separate Accounts Recommended in Certain Cases 

When the cost of different tracts was substan- 
tially different due to the characteristics of the 
timber purchased the recommendation is made by 
the association accountant that a separate account 
be established for the exceptional tract. 


Timber Accounts 
The information developed under questions 112 
and 132, inclusive, ties up to that shown in the sev- 
eral timber accounts on line 190, page 19. 


SALES, AGGREGATE FOR EACH BLOCK, 
MARCH 1, 1913, TO END OF 1918 
Purpose 
The data required at this point are needed to tie 
up the areas and quantity of timber sold with the 
block, or with each timber or land account, as indi- 
cated on line 196 of the table on page 19. It repre- 
sents the aggregate areas and quantities sold and 
reported with respect to each transaction on page 
26 of the questionnaire. 
LOSSES 
Purpose 
These data are required for checking claims that 
have already been made for timber losses. It is 
stated that this is the character of information 
which will be required in the future to support 
claims for losses made in the taxable year when 
the loss is sustained. 


VALUATION OF TIMBER BY SPECIES OR 
GROUPS OF SPECIES 
Purpose 
The purpose here is to give the taxpayer an op- 
portunity to ask for special consideration when, 
under the particular circumstances set forth in 


question 167, it would be inequitable to average all 
of the timber in one block for the purpose of deter- 


an allowance for depletion in past income tax re- 
turns. It is expected that this table will show 
the total amount taken in each income tax return 
since 1913 for depletion, no matter how it may 
have been shown in these returns. 


Income Tax for Previous Years Subject to 
Correction 


If the questionnaire develops the fact that the 
amounts claimed as depletion were not reasonable— 
that is, that they were either more or less than was 
reasonable—it is expected that adjustments will 
be made in the tax liability. Amended returns are 
not required at this time, as it is expected that any 
discrepancies disclosed by the questionnaire will 
be called to the attention of the taxpayer. It has 
also been suggested that the taxpayer attach memo- 
randa to the questionnaire calling attention to the 
fact that deductions previously made in income tax 
returns now appear erroneous. It has been stated 
that the attitude of the Treasury officials is to de- 
termine correctly the tax liability and that it will 
be the duty of the timber section to call attentfon 
to overpayments of taxes as well as to collect under- 
payments. 


CAPITAL RETURNABLE THRU DEPLETION 
Purpose 


The purpose of the table on page 19 is to deter- 
mine (a) the amount (cost or value) of depletion 
sustained by cutting timber during each year since 
March 1, 1913, to the end of 1918; (b) the amount 
(cost or value) of timber loss sustained in each of 
these years, and (c) the amount which may be ex- 
cluded from the proceeds received from timber sold 
for the purpose of showing the taxable income on 
such sales for each of these years. 


Separate Timber Accounts 

As the questionnaire now stands, there are three 
ways of keeping timber accounts: ; 

First, all of the timber in one block may be kept in 
one account, 

Second, two accounts may be kept, one for purchases 
made prior to March 1, 1913, and now set up at the 
appraised value, and one for purchases made subse- 
quent to that date, at cost. 

Third, separate timber accounts may be kept, fur- 
ther segregating purchases subsequent to March 1, 
1913, having one account for each tract purchased. 

If separate accounts are desired it is required that 
the quantity of stumpage cut from the area repre- 
sented by each account 
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must be specifically deter- 
mined. It has been pointed 
out that the simple way 
is to have but one ac- 
count for each block, and 
it is believed that there 
will be no sound objection 
to this suggestion unless 
a yearly averaging of all 
of the timber would be 
inequitable in determining 
the amount of depletion 
sustained each year, or 
when a proper accounting 





mining the amount of depletion assignable to each 
taxable year. 


No Separate Timber Account Required for Different 
Species 

It is stated that the questionnaire does not at the 
present time provide for keeping separate accounts 
for each species; for example, pine and oak stand- 
ing in the same block. Considerable protest has 
been made against this system at various meet- 
ings, and it is stated that the matter will be fur- 
ther discussed with representatives of the indus- 
try at a conference to be held after the first of the 
year. 

Recommendation of Association Accountant 


If you believe that the amount of taxable income 
assignable to each year can not be accurately ascer- 
tained upon the basis of an average rate per thou- 
sand feet for all species for depletion purposes, 
you should comply with the requirements of the 
questionnaire and make a further showing of the 
facts in your particular case. This course has 
a approved by Maj. Mason at several meet- 
ngs. 

TIMBER CUTTING RECORDS 
Purpose 


Tables on page 17 and at the top of page 18 are 
requested to provide a check on estimates of stand- 
ing timber. 

Cutting Experience 

It is expected that some showing will be made 
in the table on page 17, as the information re- 
quested is ordinarily a matter of record. In case 
the acres of timber land cut over, line 169, is not a 
matter of record careful estimates should be made. 
The quantity per acre shown on line 175 is com- 
parable to the estimated stand of timber in other 
parts of the questionnaire. 


Estimate and Actual Cut for Particular Areas 


It is expected that many taxpayers will be able 
to furnish accurate data for particular areas show- 
ing the relation between cruiser’s estimates and 
the actual cut. If more than one estimate has been 
made since Jan. 1, 1910, it is expected that the data 
indicated on the table at the top of page 18 will 
be given for each estimate. 


DEPLETION CHARGED 


Purpose 


The purpose of this table is to obtain a recapitu- 
lation of the amounts that have been claimed as 


would require recogni- 
tion of substantially different stumpage values on 
different areas or for different species, to the end 
of obtaining a correct showing of the cost of produc- 
tion and the assets represented by this account at 
any given date. 
Summary Table 


When separate timber accounts are kept it is ex- 
pected that a table will be submitted for the pur- 
pose of showing the aggregates of each item in the 
separate tables. The amounts of money shown in 
the separate tables should be recapitulated to ob- 
tain an aggregate for each item. A different result 
would be obtained if the summary table were used 
to compute the value in dollars shown for each 
year opposite questions 193 and 199, inclusive. 


Change in Unit Rate 


For the period from March 1, 1913, to the end of 
1918 there would be no change in the unit value 
returnable thru depletion (193, page 19), except that 
effected thru averaging the March 1, 1913, set-up 
and subsequent purchases. After Dec. 31, 1918, it 
is possible that the unit value may have to be ad- 
justed to take care of errors in the estimated quan- 
tity of timber discovered in the future. A supple- 
mental annual questionnaire will probably provide 
for such adjustments. 


Books Should Agree With Questionnaire 


In case the accounts for timber, land and other 
valuable things on the real estate as shown by the 
books are not in accord with the results obtained in 
the questionnaire the books should be adjusted. 
This does not mean a rewriting of the books but 
rather that the set-up in the questionnaire shall 
be used as a basis for adjusting entries at this 
time. 

Illustration of Timber Account 


The following illustration, taken from a descrip- 
tive pamphlet prepared by Mr. E. T. Allen, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 
used by Maj. Mason: 

Quantity in M 
Ft. Board 
Measure Log 
Scale or 
Other unit. 

Quantity and _ capital 

returnable thru _ deple- 

tion at beginning of 

year . eee as 
Acquired during year.. 10,000 M ft. 100,000 
Total at end of year...110,000 M ft. 600,000 
Quantity of timber cut ; 

Guring year 2.2.00. 60. 20,000 M fh. wcccccee 


NAMB or AccounT. Value. 
198. 


$500,000 
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193. Unit value’ returnable 
thru depletion (191 
column 2 divided by 191 
GOlUME BY, de sn.0 600s sm F858 0 6k coc 5.45 


194. Depletion sustained 

during year (1912) (1) 

multiplied by 193 (2).. .......46-- 109,000 
195. Balance at end of year 

(191) (1) less 192 (1) 

and 191 (2) less 194 

BY in. eC EAE OR ES KES 90,000 M ft. 491,000 
196. Quantity of timber sold 

Gurnee FORE. oicccescs Ue a: eerie 
197. Quantity of timber lost 

by fire, or other cause, 

or abandoned during 


WOE sc ceschadcteaveans SOG0 TE . haceesci 
198. Total reduction in addi- 

tion to 192 and 194 

(196) (1) plus 197 

1) ;.198 (1) multiplied 

By 386 (2) cccceecsces 9,000 M ft. 49,050 


199. Net quantity and value 
at end of year (195 
minus 196) cciveccccs 81,000 M ft. 441,950 
It is optional whether the taxpayer keeps sepa- 
rate accounts for timber owned March 1, 1913, and 
that acquired since. (See Question 113.) If he 
does so, the table will be made separately for each. 
PHYSICAL PROPERTY 
Purpose 
Information shown by the table inserted at page 
20 is required to establish the reasonableness of the 
deductions made in income tax returns for de- 
preciation of property and to show how deprecia- 
tion has been treated on the books of the tax- 
payer. 
Classification of Property 
The classification, indicated by questions 202 to 
206, inclusive, together with their subdivisions, is 
suggestive. A more detailed classification of prop- 
erty may be shown. It is expected that the original 
cost and additions to or reductions of property will 
be shown in some such classified manner as is indi- 
cated even in cases where for one reason or an- 
other there has been but one account for physical 
property. If depreciation has been entered on the 
books in a lump sum for all physical property it 
need not be shown for each classification. 
Statement Must Reflect Books 
The table ‘“‘Physical Property Depreciation,” in- 
serted at page 20, is submitted as an example of the 
kind of statement that should be made from your 
books. Columns are provided for each year so as to 
show the status of the book accounts at different 
times year by year. Adjustments of book accounts 
should be shown in the columns for the year in 
which such adjustments were entered on the books. 
P Alternate Showing May Be Made 
Under the regulations taxpayers are permitted to 
restore excessive depreciation charged off in prior 
years, or to set up capital expenditures erroneously 
charged to expense. A second or additional state- 
ment should be submitted, showing the actual facts 
for each year, if the taxpayer has not and should 
have adjusted the book accounts for physical prop- 
erty. Also, an alternate table may be submitted 
if it now appears that an adjustment of the book 
accounts made prior to Dec. 31, 1918, was errone- 
ous. 
Separate Table for Each Mill 


If the taxpayer has more than one manufacturing 
plant it is expected that a separate table will be 
submitted for each plant. 

Basis for Determining Annual Depreciation 

Ordinarily it is felt that depreciation should be 
based upon the estimated years of useful life of the 
plant measured by the quantity of available timber. 
It is believed that the life of most sawmills exceeds 
the useful life based on the supply of timber. If 
the quantity of stumpage controlled by the taxpayer 
was obviously not enough to justify his investment 
in a sawmill the basis for depreciation would be the 
probable life of the plant itself. For example, if 
$500,000 was invested in a plant by a taxpayer who 
controlled only 160 acres of stumpage it would not 
be reasonable to base the depreciation on the stand 
of timber. These same principles would apply in the 
case of a new plant acquired to replace a plant 
burned, destroyed or disposed of otherwise. 

Renewals and Replacements 

It is recognized that some parts of the equip- 
ment or the sawmill will wear out and have to be 
replaced before the supply of timber is exhausted, 
and provision is made for allowing something more 
than depreciation Computed on the basis of the life 
of the operation. The discussion of this matter at 
different meetings indicated a lack of consistency 
and uniformity in the accounting procedure of the 
industry with respect to classification of expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. It is hoped that 
some definition of principles in this matter will 
come out of the conference between representatives 
of the timber section and the industry after the 
first of the year. The regulations were interpreted 
as indicating that property acquired to replace 
existing property should be treated as capital and 
the cost of the property replaced, less accrued de- 
preciation and salvage, shown as a loss. Attention 
was also called to Art. 231 of the regulations on 
page 33. ' 

Salvage Value 

The estimated salvage value of physical prop- 
erty must be ‘taken into consideration in determin- 
ing the capital sum subject to depreciation. 

Fair Market Value March 1, 1913 

The regulations provide that “In the absence of 
proof to the contrary it will be assumed that such 
value as of March 1, 1913, is the cost of the prop- 
erty less depreciation up to that date.’ The regula- 
tions further provide that ‘no modification of the 
method (depreciation) should be made on account 


of changes in the market value of the property from 
time to time.”” If your books have been adjusted to 
what you consider the fair market value as of 
March 1, 1913, or in case you believe they should 
be so adjusted, it has been pointed out that you 
will be required to submit good evidence to sup- 
port this claim. An appraisal made by disinter- 
ested parties might be good evidence of fair mar- 
ket value, and it might not be, depending upon the 
circumstances in each case. An appraisal made 
in 1912 with the object of showing the depreciated 
value at that time would be better evidence than 
an appraisal made in 1917 with the object of show- 
ing the depreciated value as of March 1, 1913. An- 
other evidence of such fair market value would 
be a reasonable value per thousand feet of stand- 
ing timber obtained by dividing the fair, market 
value of the plant as claimed by the quantity of 
stumpage available to such plant. , 


Additional Timber Supply 


This information is required to show the effect 
of a possible additional supply of timber on the 
estimated years of useful life of the plant meas- 
ured by the quantity of available timber. 


OPERATIONS 

Purpose 
The tables on pages 22 to 25, inclusive, furnish 
information for auditing income tax returns as well 
as data comparable to that given in other parts of 
the questionnaire. The three tables for quantities 
of raw material handled, finished products handled 
and lumber inventory are tied together on lines 223 
and 238, and on lines 233 and 241. Quantities on line 
214 are comparable to those shown on line 192 on 
page 19, and line 170 on page 17. The information 
on line 240 may be used in connection with the de- 
scription of the unit of measure required on line 96, 

page 11, and line 57 on page 7. 


Table for Each Manufacturing Operation and Each 
Product 
It is required that a separate table be furnished 
for each manufacturing plant and for each product 
of timber lands. 
Information Required 


It is expected that these tables will be furnished 
by every taxpayer having anything to report, as the 
quantities required are ordinarily a matter of rec- 
ord. No information as to cost or values is re- 
quired in these statements. 


Inventory Adjustments 


Line 224, Note 1, refers to lines 216 and 217, but is 
also applicable to lines 229 and 233. There will be 
nothing to enter for inventory adjustments unless 
an error in the inventory at the end of a given year 
is discovered and adjusted during the subsequent 
year. It is intended that the tables shall reflect 
the records of the taxpayer. 


Lumber Inventory Values 

Altho no information is asked for in the ques- 
tionnaire as to the value placed on lumber inven- 
tories or the method employed in determining such 
value, this subject was discussed at each of the 
meetings. It was stated that the regulations pro- 
vide that inventory should be valued at (a) cost or 
(b) cost or market, whichever is lower, and atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Revenue Act 
of 1918 gave the commissioner of internal revenue 
broad powers in this matter. It was intimated that 
the somewhat general practice of valuing lumber 
inventories at a given rate per thousand feet with- 
out change to recognize increasing cost was not in 
accord with the present regulation. It was sug- 
gested that taxpayers who have been using the flat 
rate basis for determining the value of the inven- 
tory now advise the department of this fact, giving 
their reasons for believing that this basis is a 
proper one to be used in the lumber industry. It 
was further suggested that you submit your views 
as to a proper definition of cost for inventory pur- 
poses to your association to the end that a repre- 
sentative viewpoint of the industry may be pre- 
sented at the next Washington conference. 


PROFIT OR LOSS FROM SALE OF CAPITAL 
ASSETS 
Purpose 


The information outlined on pages 26 and 27 is 
needed to audit income tax returns. 


Separate Report for Each Transaction 


It is intended that all transactions involving the 
sale of timber or land, or both, be reported. When 
there have been numerous sales of cut-over lands 
in small parcels it will be convenient for all to 
tabulate the information in columns. If this is done 
it will be necessary to show totals for each taxable 
year. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Litigations 


In giving a list of litigations involving the value 
of property it is not necessary to show the detalii 
unless you want to submit it as evidence support- 
ing your own case. This information is wanted for 
the purpose of an investigation of the details of 
litigations if found advisable. 


Affiliated Corporations 
It is suggested that when there is doubt as to 
whether corporations or individuals are affiliated 
for purposes of the income tax the specific case 
be submitted to the timber section for special ruling. 


Jurat 
The information furnished thruout the question- 
naire must be given under oath, or affirmation, in 


the same manner as required for income tax re- 
turns. 





BRITISH MARKET STILL DISORGANIZED 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dee. 2, 1919.—Discussing the 
foreign conditions in the lumber trade today, Har- 
vey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, had this to say: 


“No material changes have taken place in United 
Kingdom markets during the last two weeks. Reports 
from various important centers indicate that there is 
more or less of a falling off in the imports of hard- 
woods. Quays and docks are still badly congested with 
all manner of goods and it is not unusual for steamers 
to be held from one to three weeks before berths are 
obtained. The railroad situation also continues bad. 
The settlement of the strike of the transportation 
workers has not improved conditions much, The great 
trouble appears to be that there is not sufficient roll- 
ing stock in the United Kingdom to handle the enor- 
mous imports constantly arriving. There is no im- 
provement in house building conditions. The British 
Government seems to be at a loss to know what meth- 
ods shall be pursued and what kinds of material 
shall be used in construction schemes. The cabinet 
makers’ strike is adjusted, but many of the men have 
not yet returned to work. 


Government Lumber Stocks Enormous 


The British Government has at last been persuaded 
to disclose information as to what amount of lumber, 
including American hardwoods, it has on hand at the 
present time. The controller of timber supplies has 
furnished a list of Government woods on hand. This 
list comprises not less than 419,490,726 feet of soft- 
woods and 7,203,000 feet of hardwoods, to say nothing 
of 1,112,000 American staves. The Government stocks 
of American hardwoods which are unsold at this time 
may be placed on the market and sold at auction with- 
out reserve. During the week ended Nov. 15 two auc- 
tion sales were held, at which fairly large quantities 
of American hardwoods were offered without reserve. 
High grade American stocks brought prices fully up 
to current market quotations, but lower grades were 
slaughtered. Late reports from the United Kingdom 
say that a few of the American hardwoods are in 
strong demand, high grade thin oak and thin poplar 
commanding prices above any ever before known. 

Many of the consignment shipments arriving are be- 
ing placed on the market and sold at public auction 
for lack of storage room or for the reason that the 
brokers who receive such consignments have not suffi- 
cient confidence in the shippers to place such shipments 
in storage and thereby incur storage charges. 


Consignments Continue to Go Over 


In the face of the existing conditions one often 
wonders where a lumber manufacturer can be found 
who is foolhardy enough to tempt fate by sending on 


further consignments. Still such people must exist or 
consignment shipments would have stopped many 
weeks ago. For the last six weeks representative im- 
porters and brokers have advised shippers that con- 
signment shipments were not wanted and that ship- 
pers of American hardwoods who persisted in sending 
forward such stocks would surely meet with heavy 
losses. But even in the face of these reports consign- 
ments continue to go forward, and the movement has 
reached such proportions that a number of reliable 
importers have refused to pay drafts against these 
shipments. 


It is to be considered remarkable, in the face of 
this, that prices in the United Kingdom have remained 
firm and in some instances, on high grade woods, have 
advanced. The only salvation of the export trade has 
been that shippers who made consignments several 
months ago have had the back-bone to insist on these 
shipments being placed in storage rather than let them 
be sacrificed. Exporters who have consignment ship- 
ments now in storage in the United Kingdom would be 
taking the proper steps if they advised their brokers 
to increase prices to the point that would place these 
stored consignments on a parity with prevailing c. 1. f. 
prices. Rather than permit brokers to dispose of these 
stored shipments it would be better to reimburse the 
brokers for any money they may have advanced’ on 
the shipments in question. 

Conditions on this side are such that there is very 
little possibility of much lumber being produced during 
the next few months. The domestic market is firm, 
with the cost of production higher than ever, and there 
is small prospect of America having very much lumber 
available for export for six months at least.. In the 
meantime industries of all classes are making progress 
in the United Kingdom, and there will soon be a de 
mand for all of the lumber which is now in storage 
there. If there ever was a time when exporters should 
sit tight and “let nature take its course,” that time is 
now. ’ 


Enormous Demand Previses Advance 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Dec. 2.—Lumber market 
conditions here indicate a material advance in 
prices effective at once. More lumber has been 
sold in the last ten days than was sold during 
any 10-day period of war time sales. Wholesal- 
ers report lumber very hard to buy.- Manufactur- 
ers are very optimistic and production is almost 
normal, 
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LOG POND AND TRAIN LOAD OF CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE LOGS AT WEED 


Immense California White Pine Operation 
Extends and Modernizes Manufacturing Plant 
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INTERIOR OF NEW, MODERN FOUR BAND MILL OF THE WEED LUMBER CO. AT WEED, CALIF. 
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and basement floor of the mill is 16 feet high 
and the shafting is all high and in accordance 
with the State safety laws. The foundation is 
concrete. The power plant adjoining is equipped 
with an Allis-Chalmers twin Corliss engine and 
the steam is furnished by three Stirling water 
tube boilers of 1800 h.p. 

The sawmill has been running this season on 
two 8-hour shifts turning out 425,000 feet of 
lumber every day. The box and door factories 
have been running one 8-hour shift only, making 
1500 doors and as many sash daily. 


Guarding Employees’ Welfare 


A great deal of building has been done about 
Weed the last year, but the improvements under 
way are not completed. The size and capacity of 
the planing mill were doubled, and the large 
lumber shed alongside was practically doubled 
in size. The combined planing mill and shed 
is 175 feet wide by 400 feet in length. During 
the last year or two seventy-five new homes to 
house the employees and their families have been 

_ built and fifteen or twenty more are under con- 
struction. They are 4- and 5-room cottages, 
furnished with steam heat, bath, electric lights 
etc., and rent for from $8 to $10 a month, which 
seems reasonable considering what workmen in 
the large cities are obliged to pay for living 
quarters. 

Manager White may well be proud of the new 
boarding house that has been built across from 
the old sawmills which are being razed. It has 
forty-nine rooms, each furnished with a single 
bed for one person. This is somewhat of a nov- 
elty in mill boarding houses, but it is believed 
the workman is better contented when he has 
his own private room. On each floor is a large 
wash room with hot and cold water and adjoining 


it a tub bath and four shower baths. On the 
office floor are a big fire place with easy chairs 
and a reading room with the latest papers and 
periodicals. 


Business Expansion’s Requirements 


Plans now being worked out call for the con- 
struction of a fine two-story office building one 
and one-half blocks down the main street from 
the present building, which is located too near 
the railroad, and because of the large number of 
trains passing thru and the heavy industrial 
switching resulting in so much noise the office 
work is carried on under difficulties. The post 
office will be moved into the old office building, 
which will be equipped with steel fixtures and 
will be equal to any up-to-date city post office. 
The new office will be connected by a local tele- 
phone system to the different manufacturing de- 
partments and will also embrace an interoffice 
system. 

A modern store building all on one floor is also 
one of the improvements that will be made at 
Weed the coming year. The lumber company 
operates a store and as the community employs 
between two and three thousand people and the 
store is also patronized by ranchers, who come 
in from distances, it has a large volume of busi- 
ness. It carries a stock of up-to-date merchan- 


dise excelling that of many stores in much larger 


communities, 
A Virile Personnel 


The officers of the Weed Lumber Co. include 
E. H. Cox, San Francisco, president; R. A. Long, 
Kansas City, vice president; J. M. White, gen- 
eral manager; A. D. Rockwood, treasurer and 
office manager, and R. P. Clark, auditor and as- 
sistant manager. H. J. Barrington looks after 


the sales at the office at Weed, where he has been 
for a number of years. J. C. Haring, whose home 
is in San Francisco and who spends most of his 
time in the East, handles the sash and door sales. 
The Kansas City office of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., which is the principal owner of the Weed 
Lumber Co., markets its lumber thru its white 
pine lumber sales department. A. K. McClintoek, 
general office man of the Weed Lumber Co. at 
Weed, is well known in the Inland Empire, where 
he was for many years with the Fidelity Lumber 
Co., of Spokane, as sales manager, and later as 
superintendent of its plant at Newport, Ida. Mr. 
Rockwood, the office manager and treasurer of 
the company, was for fifteen years with the 
Diamond Match Co. 

F. E. Martin has charge of the manufacturing 
as superintendent. He came recently to Weed 
from Bon Ami, La., where he was superintendent 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s mill. Logging 
operations for the Weed Lumber Co. are under 
the supervision of Charles Murphy, its veteran 
logger. 

Manager ‘‘Jude’’ White, as he is commonly 
known to his many friends, has been with the 
Weed Lumber Co. for a number of years, and 
altho a young man has mature judgment and is 
untiring in his labor on behalf of the company. 
President Cox frequently visits the plant and 
keeps in close touch with its affairs, while Mr. 
White, always on the job, sees that the com- 
pany’s policies are carried out. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is one of the largest 
pine lumber manufacturing concerns in Cali- 
fornia. Its timber holdings, which were recently 
augmented by a purchase of 71,000 acres con- 
taining over 1,000,000,000 feet, adjoining its owm 
timber, from the McCloud River Co., are sufficient 
to insure its operation for many decades. 





COMING QUESTIONNAIRE CONFERENCE PROBLEMS 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out 
to affiliated associations a statement giving reasons 
why there is need of further conferences between 
representatives of the lumber industry and the 
Treasury Department concerning the administra- 
tion of the revenue law. Secretary Compton quotes 
from a letter sent E, T. Allen, of the bureau of 
economics of the National, by Forest Valuation 
Engineer D. T. Mason, stating that unless circum- 
stances now unforeseen require a change in the 
plan a conference will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., starting Monday, Jan. 
12. For the new conference each regional associa- 
tion is to appoint representatives who have a 
knowledge of operating, accounting and legal mat- 
ters. The chairman of the conference will be R. B. 
Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., chairman of the bu- 
reau of economics of the National. 

Secretary Compton in his notice also included 
the report of E, T. Allen, forester of the National, 
who during the last few months has been repre- 
senting the National in codperation with the tim- 
ber section of the bureau of internal revenue. The 
report is as follows: 


Concerning the proposed January conference on in- 
come tax matters between the lumber industry and the 
bureau of internal revenue, I submit the following sug- 
gestions from Maj. D. T. Mason, with a few of my own, 
for transmission to the regional associations and for 
publication to the industry: 


At the questionnaire meetings recently held it was 
felt that a conference between representatives of the 
industry and of the bureau of internal revenue, similar 
to the one which was held in Washington in June, 
would be helpful in clearing up some points with regard 
to which there is doubt or difficulty. It is suggested 
that if convenient for representatives of the National 
and regional associations such a conference be called 
to begin in Washington on Jan. 15. The following are 
some of the things which should be considered by the 
conference : ; 

1. Revision of regulations. 


It is understood that some members of the industry 
wish to propose revisions of the income tax regulations 
as they now exist. It is possible that by the time of 
the conference the timber section of the bureau may 
wish to suggest such revisions. It would undoubtedly 
be helpful to have the opinion of the conference on 
such proposed revisions. 

2. Annual questionnaire form. 


In order that the work in the timber section may be 
carried on for the years following 1918 it will be 
necessary that the taxpayers furnish certain informa- 
tion with respect to the affairs of the year in question. 
For this purpose it is proposed to draw up a form of 
questionnaire more or less along the lines of the pres- 
ent timber questionnaire but very much briefer. There 
will pogo! be time before it has to be printed to 
submit it to the conference for suggestions. 

3. Depreciation data and committee. 


Detailed data on depreciation based on actual experi- 
ence by the taxpayers of the industry will be decidedly 
helpful to the timber section in handling its work. It 
is desirable to secure data which represent actual ex- 
perience as shown by reliable records of the length of 
service of the different sorts of physical property used 
in the industry. The data should show the time dur- 
ing which the various sorts of property remained in 
usable condition and also, where practicable, approxi- 
mately the quantity of product handled during that 
time. Data should also be given showing the salvage 
value of different sorts of physical property, stated 


both in amount of mone 
cost for the given sort of property. 

t is believed that this data can best be secured 
thru the regional associations, each association ask- 
ing the different ones of its members who have good 
records to furnish the sort of data outlined above, so 
that a representative of the association may later 
present the data at the Washington conference, 

It is believed that the Washington conference in 
January should appoint a subcommittee consisting of 
representatives of the industry and of some of the 
forest valuation engineers of the bureau to consider 
and compile the data gathered as above. 

At the conference there should be considered the 
principles which might well be followed by a taxpayer 
in deciding whether to charge a given expenditure to 
capital or to operating expense. In this connection see 
Articles 222 and 231 of Regulations 45. Should Article 
231 be interpreted further? Should more definite 
procedure be recommended to the industry ? 


4. Inventory values should come up for considera- 
n. 


and in percent of original 


Can we define more wr ee! than is done by Arti- 
cle 1583 of Regulations 45 the factors which enter 
“cost” in the lumber inventory ? 

Should “market” be an average figure for all the 
lumber in the inventory? If not, what should it be? 

Should “cost” be an average figure for all of the 
lumber in the inventory? If not, what should it be? 

Should ‘‘cost’”’ be the average for the year or for the 
latest months required to produce the quantity of lum- 
ber in the inventory, or what? 

5. The policy to be followed in dividing timber into 
“blocks” should come up. 

To what extent and under what conditions, if any, 
should “blocks” be permitted to be divided into ‘‘zones,” 
“sub-blocks,” “groups of species” etc,? 

6. Consideration will be given to such other ques- 
tions as the industry may wish to present or which 
before the time of the conference may occur to the 
timber section. 

It appears to me that subjects which should be 
discussed at this conference fall under three heads, as 
follows: 


I. Where there may be variance of opinion within 
the industry and, to insure that the conference is rep- 
resentative, there should be previous regional discus- 
sion to guide the delegates. In other words, notice 
now given amounts somewhat to a referendum. 

II. Where the position of the region, or of the entire 
industry, should be supported by information, figures 
or illustrative examples which the regionals should 
take immediate steps to obtain. 

III. Where no advance responsibility for referendum 
or information exists, altho the subjects are of general 
interest and call for mutual understanding. 

Perhaps no classification under such heads should 
be approved by all taxpayers or all regions, but it 
seems to be somewhat as follows: 

I. SUGGESTING ADVANCE REGIONAL DISCUSSION OR 

INFORMATION 

1. Block valuation: How far may “zoning” or other 
modification be carried to provide deserved relief with- 
out undesirable Ge ne pan BY Shall remedy be by 
loosening the prescribed system or by individual ex- 
ception? y 

2. Depreciation: In addition to the data requested 
by Maj. Mason, whose memorandum in this connec- 
tion should be read most carefully, there might be 
some expression as to methods of determining deprecia- 
tion—whether by life, quantity of product served etc. 

3. Capital vs. expense as place to charge given costs 
or betterments: The extent to which standardized 
procedure may be suggested, with consideration not 
only of physical property but also of the holding of 
timber, involving taxes, surveys, cruises, fire preven- 
tion, fire fighting, overhead etc. 

4. Change of regulation or law: Any needed changes 


or definitions to cover situations in the lumber indus- 
try—such as exchanges, depletion problems, contracts 
for timber etc. 


5. Inventory valuation: 
Mason’s memorandum. 
III. PROBABLY NOT SUSCEPTIBLE OF ADVANCE REGIONAL. 
ACTION 
1. Procedure by tarpayer as result of questionnaire: 


As to accounting, making amended returns, entering 
unapproved figures on books etc. 


2. Amendments or corrections of questionnaires: 
How is project working and what follow up steps are 
necessary to correct mistakes? 


3. Use of questionnaire: Objects sought and meth- 
ods of digest suitable to get proper picture of industry 
and of individual cases. Policies, especially in excep 
tional cases and when information is inadequate. 


4. Relief sections: What, if any, study and «~ 
operation is needed to harmonize action on test cases 
brought, with principles just to entire industry? 


5. Law and regulations: Proposed changes orig- 
inated outside the industry. 


6. Annual questionnaire for 1919 and hereafter: 
See Mason memorandum. 


7. Further coéperation between industry and bureau: 
Is such desirable, and in what form, now that ques- 
tionnaire and January conference establish basic facts? 


NEW RETAIL CHAIN HAS AMBITIOUS PLANS 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 29.—Ambitious plans for 
the development of the retail lumber trade in east- 
ern Washington are being made by the organizers 
of the new John Dower Lumber Co., according to 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., who announced last week 
the sale to the new firm of the chain of retail 
yards operated in eastern Washington by the lat- 
ter company. The John Dower company will have 
its headquarters at Yakima and will be managed 
by Mr. Dower in person. The new firm acquired 
eighteen retail yards from the St. Paul company 
and plans a wide extension of the business thruout 
the State. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. will have 
an important interest in the new concern and will 
be represented on the board of directors. 

Many details remain to be settled, according to 
Maj. Griggs. The capitalization of the new com- 
pany has not been decided on and will depend on 
the result of the inventory and appraisal now be- 
ing made of the property included in the trans- 
action. The value is said to be between $600,000 
and $1,000,000. 

The sale of the yards leaves the St. Paul & Ta- 

coma Lumber Co. free to devote all its efforts to 
the actual logging and manufacture of lumber. 
The relations with the John Dower company will 
be close and the local plant will supply a lar, 
part of the material for sale at the retail y: 
The new. company plans a drive to make Douglas 
fir the principal building material used in eastern 
Washington. The company will be a Washington 
corporation and, according to present plans, will 
confine its operations to this State. 

Mr. Dower’s associates in the new company are 
the same individuals now connected with the Dower 
Lumber Co. of Minnesota. 


Points suggested by Maj- 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT ON BUILDING ECONOMIES 


Building Material Increase Less Than General Average — No Likelihood of Early Reduction Because In- 
creased Efficiencies Will Bring Higher Wages Rather Than Lower Prices 


The report of the United States Department of 
Labor on ‘‘The Economics of the Construction In- 
dustry’’ is now available for distribution and is a 
notable contribution to the economic studies touch- 
ing the lumber industry which have been made pre- 
viously by other branches of the Government. 

It will be recalled that early in the war history 
of the country an Information and Education Serv- 
ice was organized in the Department of Labor, the 
announced purpose of which was to facilitate the 
transfer of labor and industry from a peace to a 
war basis by means of educational publicity. Rog- 
er W. Babson, the well known statistical expert, 
was made director general of this service, which 
functioned very actively during the war. With the 
signing of the armistice and the beginning of re- 
construction it was felt that a similar task would 
need to be performed in returning from war to 
peace, and it was of course desired to promote a 
broad demand for labor as the soldiers were re- 
leased. A Division of Public Work and Construc- 
tion Development was therefore organized in charge 
of Franklin T. Miller; inasmuch as it appeared 
that the building industry, which had been severely 
eurtailed during the war, could be most promptly 
and beneficially enlarged and promoted. As a 
sound foundation for such effort an economic sec- 
tion was created to study the economic conditions 
of the construction industry. Edwin J. Clapp, for- 
mer professor of economics at the University of 
New York, and Michael Mikkelsen, editor of the 
Architectural Record, were made associate directors, 
The present report is largely a summary of the 
studies made by the economic section and is the re- 
sult of an investigation which had to be hurriedly 
completed and which in large measure instead of 
going to prime sources of information utilized such 
data as had been collected by other Government 
departments, supplemented by other sources of in- 
formation to bring the figures down to the first 








three months of 1919 and in some instances also 
including April. 


More Ample Building Funds Needed 


The active propaganda conducted by the De- 
partment of Labor in promotion of the building in- 
dustry is such recent history that it does not need 
review here. In his letter of transmission Director 
Miller calls attention to the fact that insufficiency 
of mortgage loan capital is the chief present ob- 
stacle to rapid building expansion. He refers to 
the home loan bank bill introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Calder, but also suggests as a further in- 
centive exemption of mortgage loans from income 
taxation. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Representative James C. McLaughlin of Mich- 
igan has recently introduced House bill 8080 which 
proposes to amend the Revenue Act of 1918 by 
adding a new section (No. 9) which provides that: 

The amount received by an individual as interest on 
an aggregate principal, not to exceed $40,000, of loans 
secured under mortgage or otherwise solely by real 
estate, and bearing interest not to exceed 5 percent 
per annum, shall be exempt from taxation under the 
provisions of the income tax law. 

The report first considers industry in general 
and then takes up the principal building commodi- 
ties. In its general findings it shows that the ad- 
vance in building materials from 1914 to April, 
1919, was materially less than the general advance 
in all commodities; that the advance in union wage 
scales in forty-one leading cities, amounting to 28.5 
percent, is smaller than the advance in living and 
also smaller than the advance in certain other indus- 
tries; that the cost of putting up a high grade steel 
skeleton office building has advanced about 80 per- 
cent within the period, while for dwelling houses 
and other buildings where metals are not so heavily 
used the advance is about 50 percent, neither of 
these increases being however as great as the in- 
crease in general prices. 


There follows a study of the decrease of the pur- 
chasing power of money and here is reproduced the 
article by Professor Irving Fisher which was given 
wide publicity last March, and which was reviewed 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at that time. This 
matter is studied in greater detail in the present 
report, indicating that any decline in the cost of 
raw materials must be the result of a decline in 
interest, wages, profits or taxes. These four factors 
are then separately considered to show that there 
is not much chance for decrease. It is admitted 
that there may come an increased efficiency of pro- 
duction from four sources. The first is the bet- 
ter organization of the new inventions stimulated 
during the war. The second, the personnel tests, 
not merely for the military fitness of soldiers, but 
for their adaptability to various occupations. Prob. 
ably such tests, suggesting more careful fitting of 
the workman to the job, will be widely adopted in 
industry. As a third result of the war, industrial 
training has received a strong impetus and will 
increase industrial efficiency, while as a fourth fac- 
tor workmen’s compensation laws have been broad- 
ly developed and better health and better working 
conditions have received more marked attention. It 
is pointed out, however, that such increased effi- 
ciency of labor will largely be absorbed in increased 
returns to labor, rather than thru a decreased 
cost of production upon which cut price competition 
may be based. 

Building Materials Will Continue Firm 

This section of the report concludes by pointing 
out that not only is there an abnormal demand in 
sight for construction materials, but it may be 
anticipated that consumers’ goods will be in great- 
er demand than ever before; first, because of the 
increased buying power of working men in general; 
and second, because of the varied new experiences 
which have been secured not only by those who saw 
service abroad, but by working men who have had 
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experiences in new lines of labor, which are in 
themselves . vast stimulus toward the creation of 
new desires. It may be added that since this report 
was written (the letter of transmission was dated 
June 30) it has become obvious in the retail mer- 
ehandising markets that much of the present de- 
mand for expensive clothing, shoes, household fur- 
nishings etc., comes from wage earners. 


This general survey is followed by a study of the 
cost and supply of building materials. The first 
chart in the book is devoted to a comparison of the 
rise in building materials other than steel with 
other commodities, showing that in September, 
1918, the advance registered by building materials 
was about 185 percent as compared with about 220 
percent for all other commodities. Building mate- 
rial prices in the first quarter of 1919 held up well, 
while there has been a slight recession in the aver- 
age price of other commodities, which however, at 
the end of the period covered by the chart still 
remains around 208 percent. These percentages 
compare with the average prices of July 1, 1913, to 
June 30, 1914. There are also some individual 
comparisons shown in table 3, from which one learns 
that lumber and building materials were about 73 
percent higher during the last quarter of 1918 than 
in the year before the war, while farm products 
were 116 percent higher. Lumber had advanced 
somewhat less than building materials in general 
and materially less than other commodities in gen- 
eral. This is shown graphically by chart 2, which 
is reproduced herewith. 

An interesting section of the report is a study 
of price movements during and after the Civil War, 
as compared with the recent war, showing a num- 
ber of points of difference, including the inflated 
financial condition following the Civil War. It 
took thirteen years after the Civil War to get back 
to prewar prices, or until the year 1878, and ‘this 
was largely brought about by the opening up of new 
land and the great development in labor saving 


machinery. As far as can now be foreseen no such 
development in modern industrial production is 
possible in the near future. 

The section of the report dealing specifically 
with lumber is very interesting but too extended for 
a complete review. Being intended for general dis- 
tribution, the report of course reviews facts which 
are in general well understood in the industry. 
The presentation which it makes is a fair one and 
on the whole sympathetic, as where for instance it 
remarks in its review of price tendencies during the 
past: 

Before the bank year of 1907 there had been a gen- 
eral advance in the price of lumber and there was a 
general belief that prices were unduly high. Investi- 
gation shows that the rises in price of lumber on the 
average however were only slightly in advance of the 
general rise in the price level of all commodities. 
After 1907 lumber fell behind the general advance of 
other commodities thru the war period. 

The report further shows that the war time 
prices fixed by the Government were sufficiently high 
to stimulate only a small proportion of the produc- 
tive capacity of the industry. There are excellent 
analyses of cost increases, including labor and 
transportation, and a discussion of future price 
tendencies. It is pointed out that lumber prices 





Having read the article ‘‘America’s 
Need’’ in your Nov. 22 issue, I want to 
tell you what I think of it. I think this is 
just exactly what is needed today and if 
both employer and employee would follow 
in these truths as given it would do away 
with all the unrest now thruout the coun- 
try. I think it worthy of space right on 
your front page where everybody would 
be sure and see it—W. J. KRUM, with 
White, Gratwick & Mitchell, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 











since the signing of the armistice have remained 
firm and that they could hardly have been expected 
to decline as long as the general level of prices re- 
mains high, inasmuch as lumber had advanced less 
than most other commodities. Both the develop- 
ment of a domestic demand, which had been dor- 
mant for several years, and the possibility of a 
foreign demand will tend to maintain prices. The 
report of the investigating committee of the Ili- 
nois State legislature in May is quoted to the effect 
that both stumpage values and lumber prices would 
tend to go up rather than down in the future. 

It is pointed out, however, that there are various 
factors which will tend to limit continued increases. 
New inventions and labor saving devices are re- 
ducing the cost of manufacture and transportation, 
while organization is effecting economics in mer- 
chandising and distribution. Free competition still 
exists between various woods and various producing 
sections, as well as in the wholesale and retail dis- 
tributing fields. There is also an increasingly keen 
competition with substitutes for lumber. 

This section of the report includes a comparison 
of average relative prices on the most important 
species of lumber, comparison of freight rates etc., 
and chart XI compares the price fluctuations which 
occurred in lumber with those in wheat and steel. 
This should be of sufficient interest to warrant its 
reproduction in this review. 


The review of other building materials also will 
not be without interest to the lumbermen and it is 
hoped that a large proportion of our readers will 
seize the opportunity to secure and study a copy 
of this report. In his letter of transmission, Roger 
W. Babson, direetor general of the Information 
and Education Service, expresses his belief that the 
book should be in the hands of all architects, build- 
ers and others interested in construction develop- 
ment. Presumably, therefore, the Government has 
printed a sufficient number so that it may honor in- 
dividual requests for copies of the book. 





ST. LOUIS MILLMEN STAND FIRM FOR THE OPEN SHOP 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The open shop will con- 
tinue to be maintained by the planing mills of St. 
Louis. This is the answer of the twenty-four 
operators here to the demands of the carpenters’ 
district council, as expressed in a notice to the 
Master Builders’ Association, that the union label 
will be required on all millwork made under con- 
tracts after Jan. 1. 

The planing mill operators declare that they 
realize that their refusal to concede the unioniza- 
tion of their plants will prevent St. Louis con- 
tractors employing union men from handling mill- 
work without the union label, but nevertheless they 
will continue to maintain the open shop, depending 
on points outside of St. Louis for their business. 

The statement of the mills is addressed to D. H. 
Kremer, chairman of the arbitration committee of 
the Master Builders’ Association. It is a forceful, 
clear-cut statement of the position of the employ- 
ers, and follows: 


At the request of your committee for a statement 
as to the attitude of the planing mills represented in 
the St. Louis Millmen’s Association on the question 
of the union label on millwork let subsequent to Jan. 
1, 1920, for use in the city and county of St. Louis, 
we beg to submit the following statement: 

“The planing mills of St. Louis, with hardly any 
exceptions, have always stood for and maintained the 
open shop. This is true of all our members with- 
out exception. We do not discriminate against a 
man because he is a member of a labor union, neither 
do we require anyone to become affiliated with a labor 
union in order to secure employment. We stand for 
the open shop not only because of sound business policy 
but also because we believe in the principles of the 
open shop. 

“As we understand it, the carpenters district coun- 
cil has notified the Master Builders’ Association that 
unless millwork, the contract for which is made after 
Jan. 1, 1920, bears the union label the carpenters 
district council will not permit its members or any- 
one affiliated with the council to handle or put up 
such: work. 

“We regret that the planing mills should be drawn 
into any controversy with or figure in any negotia- 
tions or agreements between the Master Builders’ 
Association and the carpenters district council. Our 
consistent and well known opposition to the methods 
and practices of the closed shop in industry is un- 
changed. We are on friendly terms with the con- 
tractors and have no fight with the carpenters dis- 
trict council so long as they do not interfere with us 
or our business. Any attempt on the part of the 
carpenters district council to compel the contractors 
to boycott the planing mills or their output will be 
resisted. Neither the Master Builders’ Association 
nor others have any right legally or morally to enter 
into any agreement which thas for its main -purpose 
the object of curtailing the rights of others, and we 
neither can nor will. permit such meddling in our 
affairs, 

“While the planing mills realize and appreciate, in 
view of the statement made to their representatives 
by the members of the arbitration committee of the 
Master Builders’ Association, that a refusal on the 
part of the planing mills to concede the unionization 


of its plants and the use of the union label on its 
products will prevent St. Louis contractors employing 
union men from handling any millwork that does not 
bear the union label, the planing mills are nevertheless 
going to continue and maintain the open shop. The 
closed shop, so far as the planing mills are concerned, 
has never obtained in St. Louis and there is nothing 
in the present situation which makes it either neces- 
sary or expedient to change the present method of 
conducting our business. 

“We might add that it seems extremely unfortunate 
to us, in view of the fact of the friendly relations at 
present existing between the planing mills and the 
contractors on the one hand and the contractors and 
the carpenters district council on the other hand, 
that a matter entirely apart and aside from either 
should be made the subject of bringing about strife 
where harmony now exists. It would seem hardly 
fair that the Master Builders’ Association and its 
members should be requested to enter into any agree- 
ment or even to bargain for something over which 
they have no control and can not possibly bring about. 

“To sum up: We respectfully refuse to enter into 
any conferences or agreements looking toward the 
unionization of our plants or to affix the union label 
to any of our products. If the matter be carried to 
such lengths as your committee intimated might be 
done it will of course mean that on any jobs in St. 
Louis under the jurisdiction of the carpenters district 
council millwork not bearing the union label will not 
be put up or installed. However, this will not in any 
way change the situation. If this policy on the part 
of the carpenters district council and the contractors 
codperating with them shall be undertaken, then the 
planing mills will forego the St. Louis market and 
depend entirely upon places outside of St. Louis for 
business. While there are some advantages in being 
able to sell our output locally, it does not in our 
estimation outweigh the advantages in being able to 
operate and manage a manufacturing establishment 
without interference. Such interference can not 
under any circumstances be permitted.” 


The statement is signed by the St. Louis Mill- 
men’s Association, by J. P. Larson, secretary, and 
is ‘‘unqualifiedly’’ approved by the undersigned: 


_Carondelet Planing Mill Co., by Charles B. Reis, 


president. 

Fox Bros. 
president. 

Kirkwood Sash & Door Co., by C. H. Miller, secretary. 

North St. Louis Planing Mill Co., by P. G. Fix, sec- 
retary. 

Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Co., by E. T. Bradbury, 
secretary. 

Thuener ‘Planing Mill Co., by George Roediger, vice 
president. 

Maplewood Planing Mill Co., by C. H. Harrison, 
treasurer. 

Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co., by Robt. C. Imse, 
president. 

Crescent Planing Mill Co., by William F. Verheyen, 
president. 

Gravois Planing Mill Co., by Chris. Beckemeier, jr., 
president. 

Mechanics Planing Mill Co., by 
retary. 

Lauritz Petersen, by Lauritz Petersen. 


Schmidt Planing Mill Co., by Adolph Schmidt, vice 
president. 


Manufacturing Co., by George H. Fox, 


Otto Richter, sec- 


Wellston Planing Mill Co., by James W. Hay, sec- 
retary. 

Lecoutour Bros. Stair Co., by Emil Lecoutour, presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Carr-Trombley Manufacturing Co., by A. B. Trombley, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Jno. M. Darr & Sons Planing Mill Co., by Jno. M. Darr, 
president. 

Huttig Sash & Door Co., by Peter Freyermuth. 

Messing Planing Mill Co., by A. R. Messing, secretary. 

Reed & Steeger Sash & Door Co., by Charles R. Reed, 
president. . 

Thomsen Planing Mill Co., by George P. Thomsen, 
secretary and treasurer. 

G. F. Raitherl] Manufacturing Co., by Geo. F. Raitherl, 
proprietor. 

St. Louis Sash & Door Works, by A. A. Behrens, as- 
sistant treasurer. 





WILL OPERATE WITH WOOD WASTE 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 2.—Owing to coal short- 
age, labor troubles and the storing of coal in gon- 
dolas, cars of all kinds have become very scarce 
and prospects of loading any considerable quantity 
of forest products or lumber during the current 
month are very slim, according to J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fic Association. This official points out that, even 
if the strike should be settled at once, it would 
take the railroads two or three weeks to acquire 
anything like a normal supply of cars for handling 
logs to the mills and lumber and other products 
therefrom. 

As a general rule lumber mills consume saw- 
dust and other waste for fuel and they are there- 
fore not under the restrictions which force all 
industries to operate only forty-eight hours a 
week. Local lumbermen take the view that, since 
they consume only waste for their own fuel and 
since they produce a great deal of wood that can 
be used as fuel in other industries they are at per- 
fect liberty to operate their plants as long as elec- 
tric or other lights are not necessary. One of the 
largest firms here says it is producing the equiva- 
lent of a car of coal every day in the way of wood 
and that this is being made immediately available 
for the Illinois Central and for the various indus- 
tries in Memphis. Owing to the peculiar position 
occupied by the lumber mills with respect to pro- 
duction instead of consumption of fuel, they were 
exempted from the war restrictions governing fuel 
distribution and it is anticipated that they will 
occupy preferred position under present emergency 
conditions. 

Veneer mills which require coal are equipping 
their plants with oil-burning machinery and are 
thus getting around the necessity of having to 
close down. Those that do not install oil-burning 
equipment, however, must either burn waste for 
fuel or close down, according to the interpretation 
generally placed on the restrictions issued here. 
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Buffalo a Great 


Burra.o, N. Y., Dee. 1—Transportation always 
has been an important factor in determining the 
development of the lumber industry. In an early 
day the locations of most of the lumber markets 
were determined by their accessibility to water 
transportation. It has been perfectly natural 
that with the coming of railroad transportation 
these same centers share in the development due 
to that. An example of this sort is Buffalo, 
N. Y. First a Great Lake port before railroads 
were known, then practically the head of the 
Erie Canal when canal transportation was de- 
veloping, it has since become a great railroad 
center. 

These conditions have united and supplemented 
one another in such a way as to enable Buffalo 
to maintain its supremacy as a lumber distribut- 
ing center. Buffalo’s position on the Great Lakes 
made it accessible to the great softwood pro- 
ducing centers of the Lake States thruout their 
early development thru the period of largest 
production and during their decline. Likewise, 
the same conditions that made Buffalo the chief 
distributing point for northern softwoods mar- 
keted in the East have enabled it to perform a 
similar service with respect to the hardwoods 
later developed in the North, and with the im- 
provement and extension of railroad transporta- 
tion Buffalo has became a center whence are 
distributed hardwoods of the South as well as 
the softwoods of the more remote western pro- 
ducing sections. 

The character of the lumber business carried 
on at Buffalo is such as to require enormous yard 
stocks. It is suid that in the fifteen wholesale 
yards more than seventy million feet of hard- 
wood is carried in stock regularly. From the 
viewpoint of lumber distribution it is customary 
to consider the Tonawanda’s and Buffalo to- 
gether and the observations here made are to be 
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intrepreted in that way. Sawmill men to the 
number of four or five thousand look to Buffalo 
as a ready means of outlet for their product 
during a large part of the year without regard to 
the current demand for any item of their manu- 
facture, because the varied field of consumption 
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supplied thru Buffalo: makes it possible for the 
lumbermen of that city to handle hardwood stock 
of every description at all times. On the other 
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Softwood and Hardwood 


hand, consumers equal in number to the manu- 
facturers already mentioned look to Buffalo for 
their supply of hardwoods. Facilities thus pro- 
vided by Buffalo for concentration, storage and 
distribution make that city’s position in the 
lumber world permanent and secure. 

As already intimated, Buffalo’s position in the 
lumber world owed its origin to the white pine. 
trade. After fifty years of great prosperity in 
that trade, receiving at times as much as four 
million feet in a single lake season, forests of the 
Lake States began to dwindle and it became 
necessary for softwood dealers of Buffalo to look 
elsewhere for supplies. This has resulted in 
making Buffalo a center for the distribution of 
lumber from all-rail points as well as of other 
woods, especially southern hardwoods; but the 
Canadian supply of white pine has held out well, 
and while the fact is recognized that white pine 
can not recover the proud position it onee held, 
it is still brought into Buffalo in liberal quanti- 
ties and will continue to be a potent factor in 
the lumber trade. 

The decline in supply at nearby producing re- 
gions has caused Buffalo wholesalers to look 
farther westward for their softwoods and this 
market has for several years sold not only moun- 
tain pine but large amounts of the pines, firs 
and redwoods of the Pacific coast, and the pros- 
pect is that that trade will increase as the de- 
mand for lumber in general tends to exceed the 
more eastern supply. The greater distances from 
the producing centers to the distributing points 
have necessitated the carrying of larger stocks 
in the wholesale yards at Buffalo. The bringing 
in of these new woods has required some change 
in the methods of handling. When the first cars 


of California pine came into Buffalo they were 
found to be graded and assorted in ways unfa- 
For a while the western 


miliar to the trade. 
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Lumber Consuming and Distributing Center 


lumber moved slowly, but enterprising whole- 
salers soon tound that it was necessary to send 
to their western sources of supply buyers who 
were thoroly familiar with the needs of the east- 
ern consumer and who would see that he received 
stock selected on lines well known and followed 
in the eastern market. Western lumber then 
sold without question and still sells readily. 
Eastern door mills long have turned out a door 
made up in part at least of pine that did not grow 
as far east as the lake region, but they have 
never lost sight of northern, or eastern white 
pine as it is sometimes called, and they will al- 
ways regard it as the standard to work by. For 
while the most available door was made of soft- 
woods grown thousands of miles apart, Georgia 
pine coming into combination with Idaho pine or 
timber of still farther western growth, Buffalo 
yards are still full of white pine and east coast 
buyers will find stock to meet their every re- 
quirement. 


BUFFALO AS A SOFTWOOD CENTER 


As already indicated, Buffalo has been the gate- 
way and distributing center for the suftwoods 
of the North and later for those of the South 
and the more distant western producing sections, 
Concerns specializing in softwoods and generally 
carrying large stocks in storage at Buffalo are 
described and their facilities pointed out to some 
extent in the following: 

Thomas Tindle, originator of the concern now 
known as Jackson & Tindle, was a pioneer in the 
cooperage business away back in the time when 
racked ash hoops and shaved hickory hoops were 


ship taking the name Thomas Tindle & Co., and 
cooperage plants were located at Saginaw, St. 
Charles, Bellaire and Thompsonville, Mich. 
Michigan hardwood timber running heavily to 
elm and basswood was bought to stock these 
mills, as at that time elm and basswood were the 
woods used chiefly in cooperage manufacture. 
The concern soon found that in order to utilize 
all its standing timber it was necessary to put 
the other hardwoods—maple, birch, ash and 
beech—as_ well as softwoods—hemlock, pine, 
ete.—into lumber. In carrying out this policy 
sawmills were located at Nessen City and Thomp- 
sonville and were operated steadily until the 
accessible timber was cut. Mills afterward were 
located at Pellston, Emmet County, Michigan, 
and Munising, Alger County, Michigan, which 
mills now are cutting both hard and soft woods. 
This concern is also interested in mills at Jack- 
sonboro, Ontario, cutting spruce, with limited 
amounts of northern whitewood or poplar. The 
present copartners of Jackson & Tindle are Willis 
K. Jackson, Frank T. Tindle, George A. Jackson 
and A. T. Jackson, all of whom are in Buffalo, 
where the main offices of the concern are located 
on the fifth floor of the Niagara Life Building. 
The mills of Jackson & Tindle are so situated as 
to be able to ship their output into the middle 
West as well as the eastern market. 


Betts Lumber Co. 


For over twenty-five years the old and well 
known firm Charles M. Betts & Co. operated at 
Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y., and during that 





the only kinds used on flour barrels. Mr. Tindle M. M. WALL; period established a reputation second to none 
marketed about the first car of patent coiled elm , : for square dealing in supplying from its large 
hoops that was produced. Somewhere about Vice President Buffalo Hardwood stocks of white pine the choicest qualities and 
twenty-five years ago W. K. Jackson became a _ Lumber Co. grades. The concern also operated sawmills and 
partner in the cooperage business, the partner- retail yards in South Carolina, with offices in 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Somewhat recently it exhausted 
its timber holdings in the South and decided to 
liquidate its business as soon as it could dispose 
of its lands and fixtures. 

The stock at Buffalo was sold to the Betts 
Lumber Co., now in operation at the old location 
and at present composed of C. Walter Betts and 
B. Franklin Betts, two of the active partners of 
the old concern, who in fact had been identified 
with Charles M. Betts & Co. from its inception. 
In addition to special items of northern white 
pine, the Betts Lumber Co. carries in stock large 
quantities of California white pine and sugar 
pine, especially selected for the eastern market 
by Edward T. Betts, who has been located in 
this firm’s interests in Oakland, Calif., for the 
last ten years. It is the company’s particular 
aim to supply the wants of sash, door and blind 
mills and pattern shops, by carrying suitable 
stocks in all the various grades and thicknesses 
at Buffalo for quick deliveries, and an impor- 
tant branch of the business is direct shipment 
in carload lots from mills in California, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Canada, from stocks especially 
selected, piled, and seasoned there for the com- 
pany. 

Eastern offices are maintained at Bailey Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. The new company enjoys the 
confidence and esteem of the trade, thus in- 
heriting the reputation so richly earned by 
Charles M. Betts & Co. 


Hurd Bros. Always Lumbermen 


Hurd Bros. have always been lumbermen. The 
firm Hurd & Briggs, of which Clark W. Hurd 
was the senior member, built a dam on Buffalo 
River at Elma, near Buffalo, in 1845 and began 
to saw the next year. That sawmill, which still 
stands and has been used lately, is one of the 
oldest in that part of the country. The firm later 
located on Ganson Street, Buffalo, then moved to 
Tifft Farm, near by, for more room. For several 
years the office was in the Prudential Building 
up town, but in 1914 the firm bought twenty-two 
and a half acres on Bailey Avenue, near Clinton 
Street, built a fine office on it and set up a plan- 
ing mill, carrying a large and fine yard full of 
stock, principally white pine, yellow pine and 
hemlock, with ample storage sheds. All kinds 
of millwork are done there. The present organi- 
zation consists of Burton H. Hurd, president; 
Allen J. Hurd, vice president; Clark W. Hurd, 
secretary and treasurer; all being sons of the 
late James T. Hurd, who with his brother, Harvey 
J. Hurd, were the original Hurd Bros. The other 
member of the present company, Harvey J. Hurd, 
is a grandson of James T. Hurd, so that the 
family ownership is still complete. The firm was 
incorporated in 1902 with James T. Hurd, presi- 
dent. Clark W. Hurd, who always has been sec- 
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retary and treasurer, is president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange, the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Association. From the original Clark W. 
Hurd the business has already run into the fourth 
generation and it bids fair to continue thru many 
more. The ‘‘Hurd boys’’ are justly proud of 
the fact that the working force has always been 
kept together, much as the family has. Seven 
men have been with them from 1883 or there- 
abouts, eight others from twenty-eight to thirty 
years and nearly all the others for twenty years 
or so. This alone should be proof, if any were 
needed, of the vigor and the straightforward, 
business methods of the company. At the Novem- 
ber election Clark W. Hurd was elected super- 
visor of the town of Elma, where he lives in the 


old home of the Hurd family. The nomination 
came unsought. 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. is of Canadian 
origin, the Buffalo company having been estab- 
lished as a branch, but it always has been under 
the direction of John McLeod as resident mana- 
ger. For some time it has been one of the few 
exclusive handlers of white pine, tho some hem- 
lock is commonly carried. Robert Laidlaw is 
still the head of the original company, with head- 
quarters in Toronto, which was established in 
1871, owning tracts of Canadian white pine 
and cutting its own lumber. The Buffalo com- 
pany is 22 years old, having been first located on 
the Niagara River front, but later moving to the 
Ohio Basin, its present location. A great part 
of the stock originally was brought in by lake 
barges, but some years ago the State set out to 
improve the Ohio Basin. After tearing up the 
docks and other water approaches the authorities 
sat down and waited for funds. As Governor 
Smith vetoed the latest. appropriation bill, the 
work stands still indefinitely. The lumber firm 
on finding its water connection cut off proceeded 
to bring in its lumber by rail and always has kept 
up a heavy stock of everything in its line. Busi- 
ness improves and prices are strong. ‘‘There is 
no reason why white pine lumber should be any 
lower,’’ says Mr. McLeod. 


Graves, Manbert & George 


Black Rock, N. Y., was put on the lumber map 
in 1886 by the establishment there of the large 
wholesale distributing yards of Holland, Graves 
& Montgomery, which firm was for many years 
among the very largest white pine lumber dealers 
in the United States. 

The business has been continued at that point 
ever since, with some changes in the personnel 
of the firm. Graves, Manbert & George (Inc.) 
was organized Jan. 1, 1918, to continue these 
operations. This concern is closely affiliated with 
Graves, Bigwood & Co., large manufacturers of 
white pine at Byng Inlet, Ontario; Quebec and 
New Brunswick spruce and Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota pine and spruce are handled, giving the 
company exceptional opportunities for catering 
to the requirements of the East for the principal 
soft woods. 

About ten years ago the manufacture of box 
shooks was added to the business, which, with a 
capacity of a car a day, enables the concern to 
cater to the needs of the large users of shooks. 

The concern always has enjoyed the highest 
reputation as to business methods, and inasmuch 
as the management of the new company is in the 
hands of those who have been connected with its 
affairs for nearly thirty years no effort will be 
spared to uphold the old traditions. 


The Goodyear Lumber Co. 


The Goodyear Lumber Co. is one of the widest 
known and largest of that trade in the country 
and it promises to remain a leading institution 
for an indefinite time. It was established by 
Frank H. Goodyear, who located in Buffalo in 
1872 and turned his great energies and already 
large knowledge of the business to the develop- 
ment of vast tracts of timber, mostly hemlock, 
in Potter County, Pennsylvania. This territory, 
especially after the extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to Buffalo, was easily tributary 
to that city, but Mr. Goodyear did not wait for 
the road and set to the building of railroads of 
his own and connecting them with existing trunk 
lines. 

There was coal as well as lumber on the Good- 
year tract and that also demanded close rail con- 
nection. Mr. Goodyear was at the head of all 
this vast interest, which was soon producing 
many million feet of lumber and several million 
tons of bituminous coal a year. The operations 
fairly dwarfed most others of the same sort here. 
In 1887 Mr. Goodyear accepted the assistance of 
his brother, Charles W. Goodyear, then a leading 
Buffalo lawyer, and when the Goodyear Lumber 
Co. was established in 1902 they became the presi- 
dent and vice president respectively of the or- 
ganization, with John W. Trounce general sales 
agent. 

But timber will not last always, tho enterprise 
may turn into other fields and go on as before. 
The great Pennsylvania hemlock tracts are now 
pretty well cut over, but the Goodyear capital 
was deeply entrenched and more active than ever 
in eastern Louisiana, long before the Pennsyl- 
vania woods showed much sign of giving out. 
This latter enterprise is known as the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. at the point where, at thé 
touch of the Goodyear wand, the city of Bogalusa 
sprang into being, as great a center of the south- 
ern pine industry as the parent company ever 
was of hemlock in Pennsylvania. 

The senior members of the Goodyear company 
are gone, but the business proceeds with all of 
the old-time swing and magnitude. The president 





is Ganson Depew, who has long been a member 
of the company. A. Conger Goodyear, son of 
Charles W. Goodyear, and a former president of 
the company, has lately returned from the Eu- 
ropean war, in which he rose to the rank of 
colonel. He has now returned to active connec- 
tion with the company. 


A GREAT HARDWOOD TRADE CENTER 


Buffalo is not only a great hardwood yard cen- 
ter it is also a great hardwood business center. 
In addition to the immense volume of hardwoods 
handled thru the storage yards of Buffalo a tre- 
mendous output is marketed by Buffalo concerns 
directly from the mills. Being situated as it is 
at the gateway between the East and the West, 
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Buffalo has become the headquarters where num- 
erous large concerns have for years specialized 
and catered to all classes of hardwood trade. 
In the following paragraphs the leading hard- 
wood concerns of Buffalo and their facilities are 
briefly described. 

Anthony Miller 


An individual operator since 1904, Anthony 
Miller, whose office is located at 893 Eagle St., 
sells all kinds of hardwoods, those from the 
South and West, as well as the native. Mr. 
Miller’s yard is close to town, centrally located 
and immediately accessible to excellent trans- 
portation. _His yard covers somewhere about 
five acres and the business receives Mr. Miller’s 
direct personal attention. 


Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling 


Tho the firm Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling was 
organized in May, 1909, the personnel of the com- 
pany, consisting of William A. Perrin, president; 
B. Elmer Darling, vice president; Charles N. Per- 
rin, secretary, and William L. Blakeslee, treas- 
urer, has had ample experience in_ all 
branches of the lumber business. One has been 
a salesman, another an office executive, one a 
millman and one a buyer. This concern’s yard 
is at 1102 Seneca Street, where all kinds of hard- 
woods as well as a large stock of cypress are 
carried. The concern specializes in mixed car 
business, making rush deliveries of dry lumber 
to meet the needs of retailers, its business being 
chiefly in highgrade lumber. 


Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 


J. B. Wall, M. M. Wall and T. H. Wall, presi- 
dent, vice president and secretary-treasurer, re- 
spectively, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
in 1885 bought the interests of that concern, 
which had been incorporated four years previous- 
ly. During twenty-seven years the ownership 
and officers have remained the same. The office 
and yard of the company is at 940 Seneca Street, 
corner of Fillmore Avenue, where it carries ample 
stocks of hardwoods and cedar. Oak both plain 
and quartered has been a specialty of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co. for many years and the 
three brothers have made a wide and enviable 
reputation in the hardwood trade. 


G. Elias & Bro. 


In 1881 the firm known as G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.) 
was organized by G. and A. J. Elias and it was 
incorporated in 1914. The officers are G. Elias, 
president; A. J. Elias, vice president and treas- 
urer, and J. A. Kreuzer, who has been with the 
company for more than thirty years, secretary. 
Other stockholders in the concern are A. A. 
Nessler, who is purchasing agent, and Philip 
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Rohrbach, sales agent. G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.) 
operates saw and planing mills as well as a box 
factory and dry kilns, and sells all kinds of 
lumber includiig hardwoods, white pine, yellow 
pine, norway and hemlock. It manufactures 
woodwork and boxes, and as well turns out spe- 
cial millwork of all kinds. It is not only the 
oldest but one of the most active yards in the 
Buffalo market. The plant is at 955-1015 Elk 
Street. : ‘ 

The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


The main office of the Atlantic Lumber Co. is 
in Boston, but it has branches at Buffalo, New 
York and Toronto. The Buffalo office has been 
in charge of H. L. Abbott about thirteen years; 
Mr. Abbott is vice president of the company. 
The Atlantic Lumber Co.’s hardwood mills are 
at Knoxville and Marysville, Tenn., and the 
concern is engaged in the manufacture of pine 
at Raleigh, N. C. Besides selling the output of 
its own mills the Atlantic Lumber Co. does an 
extensive jobbing business in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania hardwoods, especially in cherry. Its 
Buffalo yard covers twelve acres and its normal 
stock is somewhere about 6,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods. The office is at 1055 Seneca Street. 


Miller, Sturm & Miller 


Tho the yard of Miller, Sturm & Miller is one 
of Buffalo’s oldest the firm was organized in 
December, 1912. W. P. Miller is president and 
E. J. Sturm secretary-treasurer, the former suc- 
ceeding his brother, who died soon after the con- 
cern was organized. While Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Sturm are young in years they have had long 
experience in business and are at the head of an 
old established concern. Its predecessor, the 
Empire Lumber Co., dates back to 1888, but sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of F. W. Vetter, 
who had been its manager. Mr. Sturm became 
associated with Mr. Vetter in 1897 and Mr. Miller 
in 1899. On the death of Mr. Vetter in 1912 the 
two well trained hardwood lumbermen now at 
the head of the business took it over. The office 
and yard are located at 1142 Seneca Street. 


Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Somewhat more than twenty-five years ago the 
concern now known as the Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co. was established under the style of 
H. W. Kreinheder’s Sons. H. W. Kreinheder 
had for many years conducted a planing mill and 
contracting business in Buffalo. On his death 
this was disposed of and R. F. and A. W. Krein- 
heder entered the business, two years later taking 
the name of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. 
The partners were an uncle, Herman J., Robert 
F., and Arthur W. Kreinheder. On the death 


of the uncle a number of years ago the business 
was incorporated under the same name. Origi- 
nally the concern had only a small yard at Smith 
Street and the Pennsylvania tracks; then for ten 
years it occupied much larger quarters on Clinton 
Street. In 1912 increase in the business made 
it necessary to take over its present property at 
the foot of Baitz Avenue, near Clinton, at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, comprising 5% acres, 
where it carries three and one-half million to 
five million feet of assorted hardwoods and op- 
erates a kiln with a capacity of 200,000 feet 
every ten days. The officers of the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Co. at the present time are 
William F. Wendt, president, Robert F. Krein- 
heder, vice president and manager, and Arthur 
W. Krienheder, secretary-treasurer. 


Hugh McLean Lumber Co. 


More than a quarter of a century ago the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., located at 940 Elk Street, 
was established. This concern has yards at 
Buffalo and Cincinnati and operates mills at 
Memphis, Chattanooga and Birmingham, special- 
izing in quartered oak. The yards are operated 
under the name already given, but the mill at 
Memphis is run under the name of the McLean 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and the mills at Chatta- 
nooga and Birmingham as the McLean Lumber 
Co. The differences in names are due to the fact 
that various employees were taken into the part- 
nership in the different concerns. Much of the 
McLean product goes thru the company’s yards, 
the remainder being shipped direct from the 
mills. The Buffalo yard makes mixed shipments 
of all kinds and is one of the Buffalo yards that 
carry mahogony in stock. The concern was or- 
ganized May 1, 1892, by Angus and Hugh Me- 
Lean, brothers, under the style Hugh McLean & 
Co. It was incorporated later when the late 
Joel H. Gates, of Burlington, Vt., became in- 
terested, making it possible for the concern to 
invest heavily in hardwood timber tracts that 
have since afforded exceptional sources of supply 
for its mills. Of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
Angus McLean is president, Hugh McLean vice 
president and manager, H. A. Plumley secretary 
and J. D. McCallum treasurer. The concern is 
allied with the Bathhurst Lumber Co., of Bath- 
hurst, N. B. 

Yeager Lumber Co. 


The president of the Yeager Lumber Co., Orson 
KE. Yeager, began business as a junior member of 
the firm Vetter & Yeager Jan. 1, 1891. During 
the following year the Empire Lumber Co. (Ince.) 
was organized and took over the business of the 
former, Mr. Yeager becoming secretary and treas- 
urer, in which position he remained until 1900. 


At that time he disposed of his interest in the 
concern and engaged in the hardwood lumber 
business on his own account at 932 Elk Street, 
where he continued until 1914. At that time he 
organized the Yeager Lumber Co. (Inc.) with a 
capital stock of $200,000. This concern carries 
a large and complete assortment of hardwoods 
and specializes in oak, poplar and maple. 


T. Sullivan & Co. 


At Niagara Street, corner of Arthur, T. Sulli- 
van & Co. have their office and a yard carrying 
a stock of somewhere about 4,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. This yard is the farthest north of any in 
Buffalo and is in a neighborhood of many fac- 
tories. Timothy Sullivan located in Buffalo in 
1889 and in 1898 admitted his son, F. M. Sulli- 
van, into partnership. The older partner died in 
March, 1905, and was succeeded in management 
by the son. The Sullivan yard has excellent 
handling facilities and ample railroad siding, as 
well as exceptional dock facilities at the foot of 
Austin Street. The business of the concern has 
always been largely the wholesaling of hard- 
woods, with specialization in ash and elm. Since 
July, 1915, a retail yard also has been operated 
by F. Fleming Sullivan. 


Taylor & Crate 


Taylor & Crate operate two yards at Buffalo, 
one at the Niagara River with a concrete pier and 
the best of handling facilities for receiving lum- 
ber by water from Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Canada. The other is an all-rail yard on the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad, a belt line connecting 
the trunk lines of the city. This concern is a 
West Virginia corporation with mills and timber 
interests in several of the southern States. Its 
officers are Horace F. Taylor, president; Shirley 
T. Taylor, vice president; Nelson S. Taylor, sec- 
retary, and Horace C. Mills, treasurer, all of 
them actively engaged in the business of the 
company. The company’s timber interests are 
principally in Mississippi, Kentucky and Arkan- 
sas, a considerable part of the lumber marketed 
by the concern being produced at its own mills, 
the rest secured on long time contracts with 
reputable producers. In addition to the stock 
already referred to the company handles a large 
line of Adirondack hardwoods which do not pass 
thru Buffalo. Its normal stock of hardwoods 
at Buffalo is from eighteen to twenty million 
feet, which is in addition to large stocks carried 
at the mills. In 1915 Taylor & Crate celebrated 
their fiftieth anniversary. While the concern is 
making many new customers each year it takes 
special pride in the fact that it holds customers 
who have been buying its lumber for forty years. 





BILL OF LADING AGREEMENT ON SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 


THOSE RESPONSIBLE TO STAND CHARGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1.—In connection with 
storage charges at North Atlantic ports on export 
traffic moving under thru export bills of lading, 
the United States Railroad Administration advises 
that while it has as yet been unable to effect an 
arrangement with foreign lines it has perfected an 
agreement with the Shipping Board covering cargo 
exported on vessels operated by or for account of 
the board. This agreement provides as follows: 

In the event of omission or failure of the United 
States Shipping Board and/or its agents to clear car- 
load freight on any vessel for which booked, all de- 
murrage or storage charges accruing after the period 
of agreed free time shall be paid by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

If the rail carriers fail to transport shipments regu- 
larly booked to the port in time to clear on steamer for 
which specifically booked, demurrage or storage charges 
will not apply until the announced date of the steamer 
on which it is again booked, after which the liability 
of the United States Shipping Board will be the same 
as in connection with the original transaction. 

In the event storage or demurrage charges shall 
accrue due to interference with transportation by 
shipper, or his agents, or due to issuance of orders to 
hold such freight, or to divert such freight, or due to 
delay in securing or error in preparing export docu- 
ments, or for any other cause for which the shipper 
may be responsible, such charges shall be collected 
from and paid by the shipper. 

C. E. Spens, assistant director of the Railroad 
Administration, has brought this agreement to the 
attention of Sidney E. Morse, secretary of the 
Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences and 
to operators and steamship companies not members 
of the Associated Conferences. A like proposition 
had previously been brought up with the Associated 
Conferences, with an offer to extend the present 
free time period of ten days to fifteen days, and 
in his letter to Mr. Morse, Mr. Spens said: 

Your committee rejected the proposition, which in 
our judgment was a fair and liberal one in all the cir- 
cumstances. We believe you will agree with us that 
differing conditions on export traffic (now that the 
Shipping Board has accepted the proposition) at the 
same ports are impracticable, or at least undesirable. 


Furthermore, we feel that as a progressive measure in 
transportation of export traffic the time has come when 
the shipper should know at the time he contracts for 
shipment what the thru transportation charges will 
be, and that the plan that has heretofore obtained, of 
attempting to hold the shipper responsible for some- 
thing for which he is not responsible, can not any 
longer be justified. 


NEW DEMURRAGE PLEASES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—Exporters of lumber 
here have received with considerable interest the 
announcement by J. H. Townshend, president of 
the Overseas Forwarding Co., that an agreement 
has been reached between the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Railroad Administration 
whereby shippers exporting cargoes thru North 
Atlantic ports will receive fifteen instead of ten 
days’ free time. Under the terms of this agree- 
ment, the Shipping Board will pay the railroads’ 
demurrage when it is unable to have a cargo loaded 
on the date indicated, and the railroad asideset 
demurrage charges when unable to get the cargo 
to port for loading at the time specified. The new 
arrangement becomes effective Dec. 5. 

Mr. Townshend said today that the company is 
working to perfect similar arrangements at New 
Orleans. 

It may be noted in this connection that export- 
ers here have recently complained bitterly of the 
service afforded by the Shipping Board and that, 
in most instances, they have made no effort what- 
ever to use the vessels belonging to this body be- 
cause of alleged unfair treatment in the matter of 
storage and demurrage charges accruing at the 
southern ports, which are principally used. 


URGES GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—Senator K. D. Me- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, in addressing the foreign 
trade committee of the Memphis Chamber of Com- 
merce yesterday at a luncheon given by that body, 
strongly urged continuation of the United States 


Shipping Board in the operation of the large mer- 
chant marine that has been built up since the war 
began. He said: 

Altho there has been a vast amount of criticism 
of Government operation of the railroads, steamships 
and public utilities, including the telephone and the 
telegraph systems, I believe that Government opera- 
tion of the merchant marine offers the best possible 
opportunity of securing fair treatment for the south- 
ern ports, including those on both the Atlantic and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is a well established fact that the southern Gulf 
and Atlantic ports have never received anything like 
the recognition to which they are entitled and I believe 
that this consummation can be obtained more easily 
thru Government operation of the merchant marine 
than thru any other means. 

The committee did not take formal action on 
the subject following his address and it is quite 
apparent that there is difference of opinion as to 
the best method of procedure. Some members of 
the committee and some prominent traffic men and 
exporters of Memphis are absolutely opposed to 
Government operation of anything in the light of 
the failure which has followed efforts in that di- 
rection during the last two years. 


WOOD BLOCK FOR RAT-PROOF WHARVES 


New Orueans, La., Dec. 1—As an additional 
precaution against bubonic plague, the Dock Board 
has decided to rat-proof the New Orleans wharves 
and will issue several million dollars’ worth of 
bonds to meet the cost of the work. According 
to the plans tentatively outlined, the plank flooring 
of the wharves will give way to concrete over which 
will be laid ereosoted wood block paving. As the 
area to be resurfaced after this proposed fashion is 
extensive, the adoption of the plan will materially 
increase the creosoted wood block ‘‘yardage’’ in 
this city, already assured of a 70,000-yard in- 
crease by selection of wood block as the material 
for repaving a number of the ‘‘heavy-traffic’’ 
streets during the next twelve months. 
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The Railroad Cross Tie Situation 


[By M. E. Towner, Chief Forest Products Section, Central Purchasing Committee, Railroad Administration] 


In giving consideration to the cross tie situation 
as applying today to steam railroads, it is found 
not alone by the user but by the producing factors 
that one of the first and most interesting questions 
raised is that of the source of supply, its protection 
and perpetuation. The steam roads are not alone 
interested but equally with them the electric sys- 
tems and industrial plants. Altho it is true that 
attempts have been and are still being made to 
make the manufactured tie one of the sources of 
supply, and while some eighty varieties are under 
test, it has not as yet been found that nature’s 
source of supply of wood will be displaced at any 
early date, for it still seems evident that the use 
of wood gives the best results not only from a 
standpoint of safety but also in economy and 
service. 

Principal Marketers of Cross Ties 

Granting that there be at present but one source 
of supply and as furnished by nature, the next 
question of moment is that of production, and there 
seem to be two very essential factors in produc- 
tion and two only, which we might designate as: 

1. The individual or company owning its own 
stumpage, manufacturing the product and selling it. 

2. Individuals or companies who have acquired 
equipment, buy or develop stumpage and make avail- 
able for the market the product which otherwise would 
not reach the consumer, 

It has been called to the attention of the Railroad 
Administration that a so called third factor has 
been used, with whom contracts or orders have been 
placed and who in turn has not functioned like the 
first two mentioned, but rather buys from them and 
resells to the consumer. 


Should Aid Conservation and Tie Growing 


In speaking of the source of supply it does not 
seem that the users as designated—steam railroads, 
electric roads or industrials—should at any time 
thru their purchasing forces deny themselves close 
contact with the distributing factors first men- 
tioned and direct knowledge of the source of sup- 
ply, and it would further seem that they should 
give particular attention to these factors and be- 
come parties to or an element in the development 
of such sources of supply and parties to the con- 
servation efforts which are most necessary. It is 
very evident that the stumpage in the United States 
has been cut out much faster than regrowth takes 
place and evident that not only the national Gov- 
ernment but State governments must take an in- 
terest with the producer and consumer as to the 
proper efforts to protect regrowth and to insist 
upon the proper and economical use of the product 
when put into service. 


Traffic Safety Demands Tie Specification 


Quite necessarily the railroad cross tie must be 
and has been described in the form of a specifica- 
tion which advises the producer as to what the roads 
must have, supplemented by instructions which 
guide the inspection forces in their interpretation 
of the specification: 

1. As to the cross tie which will furnish the best 


bearing surface in meeting the varied conditions of 
road bed, and 


2. Best subscribe to the possibilities of production. 

The protection of traffic is always a paramount 
issue; one in which the safety element must be 
fully dealt with, and it is necessary that cross ties 
be purchased in grade, quality and quantity to meet 
the actual railroad operating requirements, not 
overlooking the safety factor. 

Economy of Using Best Ties Obtainable 


It is apparent that the steam railroads alone in 
this country can make a saving of upward of $40,- 
000,000 a year not only thru the use of the best 
obtainable tie to subscribe to the above stipulations, 
but also in the extended use of the treated tie, 
which has, in the last thirty years, increased in use 
from nothing to between thirty millions and thirty- 
five millions a year, and the present facilities for 
treating can be used to immediately increase this 
quantity to sixty millions or sixty-five millions of 
treated ties. 

In comparing the renewals per mile per year, 
taking the situation as developed on roads which 
use treated ties extensively as against those who 
do not, the ratio of renewals per mile per year evi- 
dently shows conclusively that those roads using 
treated ties have reduced their operating expenses 
very materially; those using treated ties showing 
an average renewal insertion of 175 to 200 per mile, 
while those who do not use treated ties show an av- 
erage of from 275 to 350. 

Better Utilization of Supplies 


One question to which serious consideration must 
be given is the use of the small tie which comes 
out of the top of the tree, and while the steam 
roads use as many of these as they can it is ap- 
parent that they can not use more than 30 or 40 





percent of the production, but that a market can 
be found with electric lines and industrial plants. 
It is evident that the engineering forces of the 
steam roads must give very close attention to the 
proper distribution of the various sized ties in or- 
der that they may find their proper places for the 
service in the main line, sidings, rip track and 
storage tracks. 


Purchasing Policy Is Recommended 


One of the situations which has been brought to 
the front to a marked degree is that of a closer 
element of codperation between the roads them- 
selves in giving full consideration to the stumpage 
along the line of any individual road, in an effort 
not to conflict with each other to the extent of 
harmful practices arising when one line does not 
give any consideration to the natural rights of an- 
other; nor any consideration to its source of sup- 
ply. This source of supply should be known to the 
buying line, which should not at any time arrange 
contracts or orders in such a way as to not know 
from what point the cross ties bought are to be 
produced. 

It is equally true that the railroad lines of the 
country should have knowledge of and give con- 
sideration to the big producing companies who 
have acquired equipment and organization which 
can be so effectively used in the producing and 
marketing of the cross ties. 

It seems evident that some railroads have not 
posted themselves as to the production along their 
own lines or made any particular effort to estab- 
lish a relationship between themselves and these 
producers, but have rather delegated some third 
party to take up cross ties which the railroad 
could and should obtain direct, and this practice 
is one which has unquestionably had a bad effect 
on operating costs, not only in the price of the 
product but in the quality. 


Big Demand Makes Conservation Necessary 


Too much stress can not be laid upon the neces- 
sity for conserving the resources of the United 
States and these can not be conserved without the 
element of cooperation between the necessary fac- 
tors in production and the users. 

In analyzing the situation over a period of years 
it is quite evident that the year 1913 was the peak 
year in production and that since that year the 
total number of ties produced has with the excep- 
tion of 1917 fallen off materially; the year 1917 
showing better than 1914, 1915 and 1916, also bet- 
ter than 1918, but the year 1919 reaches a figure 
outstanding the other years mentioned. 

It is noted, however, that the so called usable 
tie, or the tie which does not need treatment, is 
not plentiful. This condition has been brought 
about by the overuse of the ‘‘U’’ tie and the cut- 
ting out of the usable timber during the war period, 
and, further, the demand for the timber at high 
prices for other uses. 


Learning Economy from Renewal Data 


In comparing the use of the cross tie over vary- 
ing periods it is noted that a concerted effort on 
the part of steam roads should be made to find the 
reason why some roads use in cross tie renewals 
per year so many more than others. In the ten 
year average figures for 1908 to 1917 one road used 
an average of 163 per mile; while another used 
an average of 388. During the test period 1915- 
1916 and 1917 one used 168 and another 423. Dur- 
ing 1919 one road called for an average renewal of 
182; while another road required 459 per mile, and 
in between the minimum and maximum during the 
periods as above other roads have used in renewals 
practically every figure per mile up to the maxi- 
mum mentioned. For the year 1919 the steam rail- 
roads of the country have asked for practically 155 
million ties, several million more than the average 
yearly requirements, and it seems evident that up- 
wards of 95 percent of the total requirements will 
be made available, altho the question of distribu- 
tion, in order that the 210 roads under Railroad 
Administration control may be treated alike, is a 
problem not easily met. 

It is true that very careful consideration must 
at all times be given to the value of the product, 
which value can not be determined offhand but 
must be determined according to the conditions 
surrounding the source of supply, including the cost 
of stumpage and cost of production. 


Increasing Efficiency of Inspectors 


While much criticism was originally directed at 
the specifications adopted by the Railroad Admin- 
istration such criticism is not at present heard to 
any extent and it is very certain that a majority of 
the railroads under Federal control have asked for 
a continuance of the specifications on the basis 
that they have received much better ties than in 


years past, which will have a very noticeable and 
economical effect on maximum of renewals in fu- 
ture years. A like criticism was directed at the 
lack of uniformity in applying specification, or, 
in other words, in inspection, which condition we 
find to be steadily under improvement with much 
yet to be gained, particularly in uniformity of in- 
spection practices. The possibilities of efficiency 
of inspectors due to training is still very evident 
and very direct and positive effort should be made 
by all roads along this line. 


Cost-Plus Contracts Are Harmful 


Much criticism has been directed, and justly so, 
at the cost plus method of purchase, which unques- 
tionably should be eliminated in the practice of 
any road, for under such system of purchase the 
element of cost can not be well governed nor can 
the quality of the product be held up to the proper 
standard. While some roads contend that under 
the cost plus method of purchase they are able 
easily to obtain their supply, should all roads 
come to the cost plus system they would find them- 
selves paying more for the ties than they would 
pay by giving full consideration to the source of 
supply and cost of production with a legitimate 
profit, and they would obtain a better quality of 
ties, 

Would Perfect Tie Buying Organizations 


It is quite apparent that there is not one item 
purchased in quantity by steam roads to which 
for every economical reason they should give closer 
study, for it is found that in buying this commodity 
it has been handled without the proper addition 
to buying organizations which would make it pos- 
sible for the railroads as purchasers to give the 
study necessary to familiarize the buying organiza- 
tion with the conditions surrounding the source 
of supply, and without such study the commodity 
can not be delivered to the user with the economy 
of expenditure that is decidedly necessary. There 
must be a relationship backed up by knowledge 
which in the element of codperation with the pro- 
ducer or owner of the stumpage will establish a 
more satisfactory purchasing power. The steam 
railroads are today purchasing approximately eight 
billion feet of lumber annually, something over half 
of which goes into the cross tie, switch tie and 
bridge tie, and the total outlay of money is well 
above three hunderd millions of dollars a year, 
so that in calling attention to not only the amount 
of lumber but the value it is not amiss to insist 
that the buying organizations be amplified to the 
point that they can handle this outlay intelligently 
and economically. 





WARNS OF CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—The Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducer is the name of a semimonthly publication to 
be issued by the National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers. Orville A. Pier, secretary-manager, 
is the editor. The first number, which is just out, 
contains the following foreword from President 
John W. Fristoe, which is of especial interest at 
this time: 


The return of the railroads to private management 
is a step toward the readjustment of our transporta- 
tion problems which will have a large and telling 
effect upon the cross tie industry. 

We have learned that the —_——- of a standard 
cross tie specification and the uniform application 
of it is a desirable one, and, altho the present specifi- 
cations are susceptible of improvement, they are an 
excellent foundation upon which to build. 

The methods of purchase of cross ties as effected 
by the United States Railroad Administration do not 
find universal approval in any quarter. Private ex- 
pressions of a large number of railroad officials in- 
dicate that they desire to hold fast to the American 
practice of making the best direct bargain possible 
with whoever desires to sell cross ties, and they deplore 
any system that destroys a direct contact with the 
source of their cross tie supply. The tie producers 
have also expressed their desire for the usual freedom 
of action in the marketing of their products as is 
accorded other industries which supply our railroads. 

We, however, are definitely advised that this desire 
for freedom of action is not entirely in accord with a 
plan recently suggested by the officials of the United 
States Railroad Administration, which plan has for 
its objective the perpetuation of a centralized pur- 
chasing board, which would control the purchase and 
the distribution of cross ties to the various roads. 
This plan is intended to become effective when the 
roads are returned to management by their stock- 
holders, 

It is not too optimistic to believe that any such 
plan, as now advanced, will not find favor among 
those experienced railroad executives who are sin- 
cerely interested in getting back to an economical 
and profitable basis of railroad management. This 
association must be in a position to combat any ef- 
forts toward the concentration of the purchasing 
power of a number of large private railway corpora- 
tions, who may, even unintentionally, use this power 
in an oppressive or illegal manner. 

While we are hopeful that the rapidly changing 
sonditions will work out satisfactorily we must recog- 
nize that now is the time when all good tie producers 
must come to the aid of the industry. You and your 
friends engaged in the production of cross ties must 
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stand by ready for a call to action at any time the 
swiftly moving developments may demand a deter- 
mined and resolute stand in defense of our business. 
Please be assured that you will be advised, and prompt- 
ly, of any untoward events thru which our collective 
interests may be en ‘angered. 


_ 


AUSTRALIA WANTS CANADIAN TIMBER 


VANCOUVER, B. U., Nov. 29.—Development of the 
lumber trade between Canada and Australia was 
discussed by D. H. Ross, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner to Australia, before the council of the Van- 
couver Board of Trade at a luncheon given in his 
honor. W. A. Beddoe, Canadian trade commis- 
sioner to New Zealand, was also in attendance. 
Both commissioners have been in Canada acquaint- 
ing themselves with conditions after several years’ 
residence in the antipodes. 

Mr. Ross said that in Australia there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of the Empire, and the only 
thing that stood in the way of a larger lumber 
trade between British Columbia and that country 
was lack of shipping. He thought it strange, when 
wooden ships could be built here, that they were 
not constructed for this trade. 

He spoke of the big contract which Australia is 
offering for lumber to build homes for returned 
holders, which extends into millions of feet. 
While Australia preferred to buy lumber in Brit- 
ish Columbia, it ean not be delivered for lack of 
bottoms. He was hopeful that something would be 
done by the combined effort of the lumber interests 
and the Government to secure the essential vessels 
for taking lumber abroad. People in Australia are 
getting tired of random cargoes, and must have a 
continuity of supply. General trade conditions 
were also discussed by the commissioners. 








OCTOBER RAIL SHIPMENTS FROM COAST 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 29.—Rail shipments of 
lumber from sixty-five mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association aggregated 4,710 
carloads during October. Of that total nearly half 
went to the middle western group of States, in- 
cluding Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. The number of cars was 2,226, or 47.26 
per cent of the grand total. The Pacifie coast, 
embracing Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, took 1,098 cars, or 23.31 per cent. The in- 
termountain group—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona—re- 
ceived 640 cars, or 13.59 per cent. The southern 
group received 182 cars, or 3.86 per eent, and the 
New England States, 44 cars, or .94 per cent. 

It is an interesting fact that during October 
every State in the Union, with the exception of 
Alabama and Florida, received a shipment of 
Douglas fir. Louisiana, in the heart of southern 
pine territory, took four cars, and one car each 
went to North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Delaware and New Hampshire. 

In shipments to individual States Minnesota is 
at the top of the list. California is second, Wash- 
ington third, Illinois fourth, South Dakota fifth 
and Oregon sixth. Washington and Oregon, the 
producing States, received only 13.42 per cent of 
the rail output. The list of the heaviest consumers, 
in the order of their rank, follows: 

Cars Percent 

PONCE asiane iehewccecenass 501 10.64 





RNR 2a ag 6g 40s 4. ain sib 10 88 al Oe 458 9.72 
ENENNONED, oo: v.08 00-6e <cecn'e ies veer 342 7.26 
RENIN ho ce u's oie 0.8K We elare 317 6.73 
WONIETD, OMOER. bk nieve cence see 309 6.56 
SE oS Sere irs oe os Ke ee 290 6.16 
UES ba wince Fe 6 cS a dieta Seem 276 5.86 
I 5.50 
4.20 

ar 3.14 

PII 6.0 kius sn6.6:66)s 4b ee wears 145 3.08 
FUMIO aio cedar 8 Wik ve oi Wie he aii 145 3.08 
NN 6 kay 5.4 4 ccssveiere a ib bie.0-8 143 3.04 
EIEIO Coc rare: 6 iie-wk'e cone wees 126 2.68 
INOFUD PANGIR 5.0. i cece ce nccses 124 2.63 
1 rere 115 2.44 
FOR 5 ais ay ars hha de cel eee os 104 2.21 


_ It would appear that fir is making considerable 
inroads into so called debatable territory, in such 
States as Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. 
The oil derrick business has resulted in notable 
shipments into Oklahoma and Texas, where a total 
of 168 cars was delivered last month. ‘The per- 
centage of rail shipments into those States during 
October was 3.57; September, 4.79; August, 2.06; 
July, 2.41, The group for which New York City 
is the distributing center is taking larger quanti- 
ties of fir, the rail shipments for October having 
been the highest ever known, at 6.31 per cent. 
September shipments to the New York group were 
4.94; August, 4.96; July, 4.28: 





A RECENT number of Commerce Reports says that 
the greater part of the wood used in Greece for 
construction is imported. The only important for- 
est is at Naoussa, about thirty miles northwest of 
Saloniki, and this has been mostly cut off for mili- 
tary purposes. 


LOYAL EMPLOYEES PUBLISH ORGAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 29.—Vol. I., No. 1, of 
the official organ of the employees of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills has appeared under date of 
Bellingham, November, 1919. It is a bright, newsy 
publication, managed and controlled entirely by 
the employees and issued wholly in their interest ; 
and its future is well forecasted by the success of 
the employees in responding to the shop commit- 
tee plan recently installed in the plants at Belling- 
ham and Larson. The initial number comes out 
under the caption, ‘‘What Shall We Name It?’’ 
A prize cf $10 is hung up for the best suggestion 
for a name, with second prize of $5 for the next 
best suggestion. The paper is issued free to em- 
ployees, and to others at $1 a year. Charles F. 
Follman is manager and Hester Thatcher Gam- 
well supervisor; and the editors comprise ‘‘the 
whole bunch of employees.’’ Assistant depart- 
mental editors are: Seattle, Mrs. L. C. Perry; 
Alger Camp, J. F. MeLandress; Delvan Camp, 
Carl A. Ziegler; Marysville, Kenneth Campbell; 
and other assistants are to be elected at Belling- 
ham mill, Larson mill, Skykomish mill and Old 
Colony mill; also at Skykomish box factory, and 
sash and door factory; at the four retail yards at 
Bellingham, Lynden, Ferndale and Everson; and 
at the twelve yards of the Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co. There is a pathetic touch in a portrait of 
‘*Baby Jack’’ Donovan, grandson of vice presi- 
dent J. J. Donovan, and a gentle tribute to the 
boy of three and a half years, who passed out Oct. 
12 in an automobile accident near Sultan, Wash. 

The three closing pages of the publication are 
given over to ‘‘The I, W. W.—and Some Who Are 
Not.’’ It carries a declaration of principles signed 
by 304 employees of the Larson mill and 345 em- 











The accompanying illustration shows the type of con- 
crete foundation used by the Rockford Lumber & Fuel 


Co., Rockford, Ill. It will be noted that space is 
provided so that water may drain thru. This is a 
very good idea, for it prevents the accumulation of 
water after heavy rains and helps to keep the stock 
dry. Well piled and neatly arranged stock keeps in 
better condition, is easier to sell and returns a 


greater profit than stock which is kept in a hap 
hazard manner. Foundations should go below the 
frost line to prevent sinking. 





ployees of the Waterfront mill—a total of 649 sig- 
natures. The declaration follows: 

By subscribing hereto we unqualifiedly declare our- 
selves to be 100 percent Americans and pledge our- 
selves to uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America ; to maintain law and order ; 
to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the 
community, State and nation; to make right the mas- 
ter of might; to promote peace and good will on earth, 
and to combat and denounce the alien agitator, slacker 
and I. W. W., and announce ourselves toward these 
ends to be one for all, all for one and all for America. 

The employees signed the foregoing declaration 
as a protest against editorial utterances in certain 
newspapers to prove to the public that the state- 
ments referred were untrue. One of these papers 
had printed an article saying that I. W. W. were 
working in the Bloedel Donovan plants and accus- 
ing the company of having imported I. W. W.ism 
in the community. The matter went before the 
monthly shop council, with the result that the de- 
claration was written, was generally signed, and 
was published far and wide through the voluntary 
act of the employees themselves. 


NORTHERN FRANCE RAPIDLY RECOVERING 


Paris, FRANCE, Nov. 15.—A statement issued by 
M. Tardieu, former head of the French High Com- 
mission in the United States, indicates that the 
situation in the north and east of France is re- 
turning to normal more rapidly than had been ex- 
pected. After returning to Paris from a trip thru 
the devastated region, M. Tardieu said reconstruc- 





- tion work was progressing favorably, adding: 


In the North everyone is at work. The population 
shows great faith in the future and is working splendid- 
ly. The inhabitants are beginning to recognize the 
Government’s interest on their behalf. The question of 
transportation is the only one which has to be given 
serious thought. Transportation has not been as well 
managed in the North for the last few months as it has 
been in other departments. However, there is already 
an improvement in this branch of the work. 





The financial problem, we confidently expect, will 
shortly be solved. This is the year of temporary 
dwellings ; 1920, however, must be the year of homes 
rebuilt. We need many skilled workers. As many as 
we can get must be hired at once; and we must open 
vocational and technical schools for the training of 
unskilled laborers and the making of them into skilled 
workers, so as to fill the complement of skilled men 
required. It is possible that we shall have to have 
recourse to foreign workers, but they also will have 
to be skilled, for otherwise they will be useless. 

The reconstruction of railways, canals and’ roads is 
almost complete in the two departments I have just 
visited. Agricultural reconstruction has been equally 
rapid. The area under cultivation next year will be 
equal to that of 1914, 





LOUISIANANS STUDY REFORESTATION 


New Or1LEans, La., Dec. 1.—The problem of re- 
forestation is rapidly being transformed from an 
academic to a practical and pressing one, accord- 
ing to representatives of the Louisiana conserva- 
tion department, who report that numerous in- 
quiries and suggestions are coming in from lum- 
bermen, agriculturists and students of taxation. 
Surveys of the rapidly increasing cut-over areas, 
undertaken by State and Federal officials, have 
fairly well established the fact that while much 
of the denuded land is suited to agriculture large 
areas are not adaptable to that use, and that re- 
forestation is about the only practicable means of 
restoring such areas to use. Many lumbermen feel 
that the problem is too big to be handled by indi- 
viduals and that the Federal or the State govern- 
ments must handle it if it is to be solved. 





REPORTS OPTIMISTIC FEELING 


Oxtv Town, ME., Dec. 1—James A. Conners, of 


the James W. Sewall office, this city, timber eruis- 
er and forester, has returned from northern New 
Hampshire and Vermont, where he has been cruis- 
ing large areas of timberlands. Mr. Conners re- 
ports considerable optimistic feeling as to the 
future forest values thruout that part of the coun- 
try. W. P. Billings, of the same office, is engaged 
Po estimating on 70,000 acres of land in northern 
aine. 


GROWTH DEPENDS ON FIRE PREVENTION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 29.—That the biggest 
thing in providing for the reforestation of logged 
off lands is fire prevention, is the declaration of 
Forest Examiner C. J. Kraebel, who has just vis- 
ited some big logging operations at Knappa, on 
the lower Columbia River, in response to a request 
for advice on the matter of obtaining a new forest 
on the cut-over lands there. The manager of the 
company at Knappa attended the recent loggers’ 
congress in Portland, where he expressed the desire 
to plant forty acres of land codperatively with the 
Forest Service, to fir, hemlock, cedar and spruce, 
after hearing the talk of Assistant District For- 
ester T. T, Munger on Col. H. S. Graves’ policy of 
reforestation of private timber lands. 

Mr. Kraebel found the company had 8,000 acres 
of cut-over lands with heavy production stands on 
areas burned over two or three times, showing that 
while one fire may be allowed, future growths de- 
pend upon the prevention of fires. Mr. Kraebel 
explains that the Forest Service is now planning 
a careful reproduction reconnoissance to suggest 
ways and devise a fire protective plan which will 
involve the building of fire lines, a thing that has 
never been done on private lands heretofore. He 
believes that it will be possible to show the loggers 
and lumbermen that by a small expenditure in fire 
prevention they can save a much greater expendi- 
ture in fire fighting. Col. Graves’ policy includes 
the leaving of an occasional seed tree in logging op- 
erations, the immediate burning of slashings be- 
fore the opening of the fire season, and the keep- 
ing of future fires out of the logged-off area. 








BOGALUSA LABOR DISTURBANCE ENDED 


New Or.EAns, La., Dee. 1.—Quiet has reigned 
at Bogalusa thruout the last week and no further 
trouble is expected, according to representative 
citizens. At Gov. Pleasant’s request a detach- 
ment of one hundred regulars from Fort Morgan, 
Ala., was sent there early in the week. Tho this 
precaution was considered unnecessary by many 
of the Bogalusa folk, the troops’ were given a 
hospitable welcome and have been accorded many 
courtesies. 

O’Rourke, the laborite seriously wounded in 
the encounter of Nov. 22, succumbed to his 
wounds a few days ago. The Washington Par- 
ish grand jury at Franklinton today began an 
investigation of the affair, many witnesses be- 
ing summoned before it. 





SPEAKING of the various species of trees found 
in Massachusetts, the Commercial Appeal, of Bos- 
ton, says that the three best known trees in the 
State are the shoe tree, the hat tree and the axle 
tree. 
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HAPPENINGS AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


New Conference on Industrial Relations Begins Work—Date for Return of Railroads Uncertain—Airplanes 
Prove their Worth in Mail Service and Forest Patrol 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE CONVENES 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The second indus- 
trial conference began its work today. The opening 


session, which lasted three hours, was executive. 
This conference, founded upon the ruins of the first 
conference, is not composed of groups representing 
the public, the employers and labor. It is a one 


group conference and none of its members have a 
direct interest in one side or the other. Secretary 
of Labor Wilson reached a decision before the con- 
ference met that it would be well to keep its deliber- 
ations executive for the present. When he made 
this suggestion to the conference, together with 
his reasons therefor, no objections were raised by 
any of the delegates. Later on the press will be 
admitted to the conference meetings. 

‘*Men are free to think out loud if the newspaper 
men are not here and can change their minds with- 
out being called inconsistent,’’ said Mr. Wilson. 
‘‘By having executive sessions we can keep our 
minds open until a conclusion is arrived at, instead 
of having our minds hardened by the quoting of 
extemporaneous views. ’’ 

During today’s session an organization was per- 
fected. A prolonged discussion was had concerning 
the wide field the conferees are to cover and the 
method of approach. 

Secretary Wilson was made permanent chairman 
of the conference and Herbert Hoover, former Food 
Administrator, vice chairman. Stanley King, sec- 
retary of the W. E. McElwain Shoe Co., Boston, and 
former private secretary to Secretary of War Bak- 
er, was named temporary secretary, but announce- 
ment was made that an executive secretary is to 
be appointed later and will not be a member of the 
conference. This makes it clear that the conferees 
expect to spend some time at their work. 

The conference is holding its meetings in the Pan 
American Building, and John Barrett, director gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union, made a brief wel- 
coming address. After this Secretary Wilson read 
the letter of President Wilson calling the confer- 
ence. The letter points out that the conference is 
to provide means of labor adjustment and labor 
standards for the future, definitely heading off the 
discussion of matters now before the country, such 
as the steel strike, which led to the disruption of the 
first industrial conference. Collective bargaining 
was not eliminated from the discussion and Secre- 
tary King stated that it was mentioned in today’s 
discussion in its broader aspects. A dozen other 
important subjects were.discussed in general terms. 
No member of the conference arrived here with a 
pet program, whieh doubtless will prove to be a 
blessing in the end. Those present were: 

Secretary of Labor Wilson, Herbert Hoover, Stanley 
King, Thomas W. Gregory and George W. Wickersham, 
former attorneys general; Henry M. Robinson, lawyer 
and peace conference advisor, Pasadena, Calif.; F. W. 
Taussig, former chairman of the tariff commission ; 
Samuel W. McCall, former governor of Massachusetts ; 
Martin H. Glynn, former governor of New York; 
Henry C. Stuart, former governor of Virginia; Dr. W. 
O. Thompson, president of the Ohio State University ; 
Richard Hooker, Springfield, Mass.; Julius Rosenwald, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; Owen D. 
Young, vice president of the General Electric Co. ; 
Oscar 8. Straus, former secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and former ambassador to Turkey, and Henry 
J. Waters, president of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

George T. Slade of St. Paul, railroad official, a 
member of the conference, was not present. He is 
in Europe. 


In connection with this conference Samuel Gom-, 


pers, president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, has published in the December issue of the 
American Federationist a discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s first industrial conference and the reason 
for its failure. Needless to say, Mr. Gompers 
blames the employers group for the failure of the 
first conference. He says: 

The labor representatives made every effort to bring 
an agreement out of the conference. They exercised 
the greatest patience and restraint. They insisted 
only upon those principles that have won universal 
recognition as being right and just. Every principle 
laid down in the program presented to the national in- 
dustrial conference was endorsed by the peace con- 
ference in Paris and written into the peace treaty. 
That these principles should be rejected by employers’ 
representatives in the United States will astonish the 
world and bring deep disappointment to those in our 
own country who had hoped for a more enlightened 
attitude on the part of those who manage and control 
industry. 

To those who have thus rejected the principles of 
justice and democracy the labor movement has this to 
say: Organized labor in the United States will not 


accept the verdict of the employers as expressed by 
their representatives in the Washington conference. 
For the principles laid down by labor the labor move- 








ment will contend with solid ranks and with unflinch- 
ing determination. Justice must be brought into the 
lives of the workers, Democracy must be brought into 
industry. 

No one has contributed more to the trend toward 
chaos and upheaval in our country than these gentle- 
men who sat representing employers in the Washington 
conference; these gentlemen who sat there impervious 
to ideas of modern times, determined that there shall 
be no progress and courteously ruthless in their de 
nial of fundamental principles of justice. 

But the pages of history can not be turned back. 
The sixteenth century has passed. The great trade 
union movement of America must and will go on fight- 
ing the fight of the workers—the fight of humanity. 

That the conference failed to reach an agreement 
does not mean that it was useless. It served a pur- 
pose. It clarified the issue. It put men and move- 
ments on record. It showed beyond doubt where lies 
the block in the path of progress. Stripped of all 
adornment there was revealed the fact that the great 
reactionary employing forces of the country are de- 
termined to stand to the last for the brutal concept 
in industry ; they are obsessed with the early Victorian 
idea of master and man; they can not understand the 
thought of equality in industry. 





DATA ABOUT SHIPS MADE AVAILABLE 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 2.—The Bureau of 
Navigation of the Department of Commerce pub- 
lished a monthly pamphlet entitled ‘‘ American 
Documented Seagoing Merchant Vessels of 500 
Gross Tons and Over,’’ which contains shipping 
information of the following character: 


(1) Seagoing steam and gas vessels in two classes 
of 1,000 gross tons and over and of 500 to 999 tons, 
giving the name, material, service, gross, net, dead- 
weight, speed, age and owner’s name and address; (2) 
seagoing sailing vessels in two classes, of 1,000 gross 
tons and over and of 500 to 999 tons, giving name, 
rig, material, service, gross, net, age and owner’s name 
and address; (3) analyses of preceding lists; (4) 
owners of the above vessels, with addresses, showing 
the name, rig and gross tonnage of each seagoing ves- 
sel owned; (5) steam, gas, sail and unrigged tank ves- 
sels, showing the name, gross, tankage, owner, home- 
port, and for steam and gas tafikers the speed, bunker 
capacity and cruising radius; (6) seagoing vessels, not 
included above, adapted for merchant service, trans- 
ferred to the Navy or the War Department or the 
Philippine Government since April 6, 1917; (7) lists 
or vessels built by the Shipping Board under requisi- 
tion, not yet reconveyed, showing the flag from which 
— name of vessel, gross, net, deadweight 
and speed. 


Beginning with the January (1920) number this 
pamphlet can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy or 75 cents for 
an annual subscription. Foreign annual subscrip- 
tion is $1.15. 





NEED FOR AIR PATROL DEMONSTRATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 1.—After discussing in 
detail the results of the aerial forest fire patrol 
work established on the Pacific coast last summer 
and showing how many of the 570 fires discovered 
were found by pilots and observers flying out of 
the several Air Service flying fields, the director 
of the Air Service has this to say: 


In codperation with the Forestry Bureau and to 
determine the value of aircraft in forest patrol work, 
the commanding officers of March, Mather and Rock- 
well fields and Ross Field Balloon School were in- 
structed to work out forest patrol routes with the 
assistance of the district forester. These patrols were 
inaugurated on June 1, and have been very successful 
in locating fires, reports of fires reaching the district 
po sometimes within fifteen minutes after their 
origin. 

Radio equipment was — to all fields and a sys- 
tem of coidrdinates worked out, the observer to check 
in by radio over a designated place, rendering it pos- 
sible to trace a plane over its entire mission and in 
case of a forced landing determine the approximate 
position of the plane. 

On Aug. 27, 1919, authority was given the depart- 
ment Air Service officer to direct all forest patrol 
operations in this department. Upon receiving this 
authority this office ordered the patrols out of Rock- 
well and March fields consolidated, all operations to 
be conducted from March Field. The patrols were 
extended to cover the Santa Barbara forests in addi- 
tion to the forest areas north and east of March 
— aes the patrols started over the new areas on 

ept. 8. 

Summing up the forest patrol operations this sea- 
son it is desired particularly to commend the pilots 
and mechanics on their excellent work. Practically 
all of the forest areas are over mountainous terrain. 
The number of available landing places in case of mo- 
tor trouble are very few. Skillful piloting is neces- 
sary to avoid being lost in the smoke and fog which 
prevails when large fires are burning. The pilots and 
mechanics have performed this work with a willing 
spirit and it is by their efforts principally that the 
successful results obtained during the season were 
made possible. The mechanics as a rule acted as 
observers for their pilots. On account of this fact 
orders were issued placing all mechanics who made 
such flights on flying status. 

That the airplane patrol has aided materially in 
checking the number and extent of forest fires is an 
unquestioned fact. Forestry officials have expressed 
nse as much pleased with the results obtained 

Ss year. 


RETURN OF RAILROADS UNDECIDED 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., Dec. 1—Nobody knows 
whether or not the railroads are to be turned back 
to private control and operation on Jan. 1. Di- 
rector General Hines himself does not know. The 
director general has given orders to have things 
ready to turn back the roads on that date. At the 
same time he has given orders for drawing up esti- 
mates for appropriations, in view of the possible 
continuance of Federal control. In other words, 
Mr. Hines is endeavoring to prepare for either 
contingency. There is a lot of sentiment in Con- 
gress in favor of continuing Federal control tempo- 
rarily, pending the passage of general legislation, 
which promises to take months. 

In the event that Federal control is continued be- 
yond Jan. 1, six months is the shortest period gen- 
erally discussed. Many favor continuing Federal 
control for at least a year, on the theory that six 
months is too short a time to permit of handling 
the problem intelligently. Still others would con- 
tinue control for the full twenty-one months after 
the formal proclamation of peace. 

Many who favor the continuance of Federal con- 
trol feel that the present disturbed conditions war- 
rant such a measure and that with a single control 
exercised by the Federal authorities the Govern- 
ment will be in a much stronger position to meet 
great emergencies affecting transportation than if 
the roads go back to private control under existing 
circumstances. 

What the outcome will be nobody can tell at 
present with any degree of certainty. A decision 
must be made very soon and may come at any time. 





AIR MAIL SERVICE DEVELOPING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—A gain of approxi- 
mately five fold in air mileage, with a correspond- 
ing service in mail collections and deliveries, has 
been made in the last six months by the Aerial Mail 
Service of the Post Office Department, according 
to a statement by the latter, covering air mail ac- 
tivities from May 15 to Nov. 22, 1919. Between 
these dates the Air Mail has flown a total of 305,- 
619 miles, or more than the distance of twelve 
times around the world. During the six months 
preceding air mail planes flew but 61,173 miles. 
The astonishing gain is explained by the fact that 
on May 15, 1919, was inaugurated the New York- 
Chicago air mail route, an air line of 710 miles, 
navigated once daily in each direction. 

The Air Mail Service has had three fatalities 
during the last six months, or one fatality for each 
101,875 miles flown. Each of these deaths occurred 
to pilots flying low in bad weather and apparently 
seeking emergency fields for landing. At the same 
time, there have been thirty-four forced landings, 
due to mechanical troubles, or one forced landing 
for every 8,988 miles flown. 

Today the Ail Mail Service is operating eighty- 
five planes; six months ago approximately forty. 
The principal improvements installed in this period 
are: The use of fire-proof mail compartments, 
carburetor screens preventing back fire, and com- 
pressed air fire extinguishers operated automatical- 
ly. Use of parachutes is also being considered. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS DATE 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dee. 1—Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana has notified the officers of 
the National Rivers and and Harbors Congress 
that he will retire as president of that organiza- 
tion at the end of his present term. Senator 
Ransdell has been president of the organization 
thirteen years and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee one year. The election of his successor will 
be one of the important matters considered at 
the fifteenth convention, to be held here Dee, 9-11. 
There will be a notable array of guests of honor 
at the banquet on Wednesday evening Dec. 10. 

One of the provisions of the Esch railroad bill, 
as passed by the House, is strongly opposed by 
the friends of water transportation. The Panama 
Canal Act prohibited the ownership, operation or 
control of boat lines by competing railroads ex- 
cept by especial permission of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. The Esch bill entirely re- 
moves this prohibition in so far as it relates to 
boat lines on the Great Lakes or Long Island 
Sound. The opposition is especially strong in New 
York State, where it is said that with railroads 
controlling boats on the lakes and the Sound, the 
prospects of securing a paying business for their 
$155,000,000 barge canal will be decidedly slim. 
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AMERICANS NOT AGGRESSIVE ENOUGH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1—Some American 
business concer!s with branches in Chile are ‘‘be- 
hind the times’’ and are not going after trade as 
vigorously as they should if they hope to make real 
headway. This statement is made in a report re- 
ceived by the Government from a commercial agent 
in South America. Attention is called to what 
manv European banking houses and business con- 
cerns with branches in Chile are doing in this direc- 
tion, and to the splendid opportunities which are 


open in that country. Complaint is made that the 
representatives of American business houses do 
not appear to be awake to the possibilities of the 
situation. 

So many reports have been received indicating 
a failure on the part of United States concerns to 
grasp the peculiar needs of some Latin American 
fields that officials are wondering how long it will 
be before corporations and individuals interested 
in expansion of their business in Central and South 
America will put live-wire representatives on the 


job and give them sufficient authority and leeway, 
to — into active competition with European 
rivals, 





FINANCIAL investigators in Europe declare that 
the future economic condition of Belgium depends 
chiefly upon the fact that Belgium is in compari- 
son far less indebted than France, so that the pro- 
duction of the country will not be under such a 
high seale of taxation as will the Frnech produc- 
ion. 





Wounded Soldiers Prove Very Successful 
In Developing New Lumber Sales Field 


This is a story of a man who has extended a 
helping hand to some of our returned soldiers and 
who, at the same time, has opened up a very profit- 
able sales field for himself in helping these soldiers. 
For obvious reasons which will be disclosed as the 
story progresses it would hardly be fair to the 
man to give his name or the place so he will be 
called Jack Roosa and it will be assumed that he 
owns a yard and woodworking factory near Cin- 
cinnati. The same conditions exist all over the 
country and lumbermen generally, no matter where 
located, could in a large measure do what Mr. 
Roosa has done. 

Mr. Roosa, to begin with, is a good hearted fel- 
low, but he believes that even kindnesses should 
be made to pay their own way. He had heard, as 
many others have, that altho many of our re- 











WHERE A SALE WAS READILY MADE 


turned soldiers, who, because of wounds, had to be 
given vocational training, are grateful, this voca- 
tional training or the job resulting from it does 
not always turn out to the satisfaction of the 
soldier. Here and there are men who have suffered 
much for their country, perhaps given a hand or an 
arm or an eye in its defense and who are_on the 
quiet lookout for jobs that they like better or 
feel that they are better fitted for. 

It did not take Mr. Roosa long to learn thru 
the local post of the American Legion of some such 
men. It took him less time to drop them a postal 
eard and then he selected the likeliest from those 
who presented themselves. 

‘*You see,’’? he explained when they appeared, 
‘*T want to help you—I want to help every re- 
turned soldier as far as I can. Maybe I am 
peculiar, but this helping should, I believe, as far 
ag possible eventually pay for itself. Here is the 
idea I have to help you and to make it pay: 

‘‘T have a nice retail yard and a nice wood- 
working factory—not the largest in the world by a 
good deal, but one of which I am really rather 
proud. I try to operate in the most uptodate man- 
ner and catch leaks where I ean, but do what I 
will there is always some lumber that will not fit 
into my plan and often this lumber is sold for 
little more than sawdust in the end. 

‘“Not only have we this spare wood, but we have 
every facility for putting that wood into exactly 
the shape that many and many a man or woman 
wants for a certain purpose—only we do not know 
what the purpose is or who the man or woman is. 

‘*A case in point: While most homes in the 
cities heat and cook with gas these days, gas,— 
natural gas, that is—is an uncertain quantity. 
Shortages will come. Cincinnati had a notable one 
in the coldest zero weather. These shortages bring 
not only inconveniences, but actual suffering in 
their wake, so almost everyone gets a load of coal 


‘ 





[By Felix J. Koch.] 


into the cellar, The coal company dumps this at 
the curb; the handy man hauls it by a barrow from 
the street. To do this he wants boards, and many 
and many is the home where the boards are not 
to be found. A borrows B’s one year, C’s an- 
other; because, well because he doesn’t like to 
tackle a lumber dealer for and pay delivery on 
just two or three boards. 

‘* Another man has a board fence in the rear 
garden. One or two boards have been stolen on 
Hallowe’en by boys. He was always going to buy 
the new ones to replace these lost and nail them 
in evenings. He doesn’t need a carpenter for that 
work, but he meets his stumbling block in getting 
home these boards. 

‘*So I could go on indefinitely. 

‘*Now here is the panacea—and the chance of a 
good living, on percentage, for you: 

‘*Suppose you or I went to the house door to- 
day and asked if lumber is needed for any pur- 
pose. 

‘*A thousand chances to one the maid, or the 
lady herself, would tell us the mistress was not in 
and insinuate we should not bother, and be gone. 

‘*Suppose, however, as we came to the house 
we kept our eyes open. 

‘¢ «Have you a board the neighbor could borrow, 
please, for putting in coal?’ might serve to put the 
question squarely before the lady who opened the 
door. The lady, if she were one, daren’t say no, 
since when her own coal arrives, that one would see 
and know. So she may say ‘yes,’ whereupon you 
reply: ‘Very good then, but you had some nice 
clean boards, cut to any size you wished to sell 
for just that purpose. Of course milady already 
had . . . but, there—did they need lumber for 
any other purpose?’ 

‘“We would keep our eyes open and press every 
advantage for a possible sale. ‘There are some 
kiddies playing on the porch. How about two 
strong posts for a swing for them, or how about a 
heavy plank for the laundress to stand on to pro- 
tect her from the cold, damp floor of the basement 
where she is scrubbing clothes. How about some 
boards cut to any size to use as shelves for the 
small garage in the garden. What about new 
shelves, incidently, for the lady’s pantry or her 
sewing shelf? Such a rapid fire of questions would 
bring anyone to attention and while the attention 
ig given explain that here is this modern lumber 
yard and woodworking factory with every facility 
for cutting up lumber to suit any purpose and into 
any size. You are ready to take the measure- 
ments and the boards would be delivered just as 
soon as a truck load of orders has been aceumu- 
lated on this and adjacent streets.’’ 

After this explanation from Mr. Roosa the first 
veteran ventured forth, armed with nothing costlier 
than street car tickets, a five cent pad to take 
orders and a lead pencil. This veteran kept his 
eyes open; he figured closely and when the orders 
obtained approximated one truck load he sent in 
the report. When the company did not need its 
truck for other deliveries it sent it to the given 
street. The special boards were unloaded quickly 
and actually the delivery was made at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. In the meantime this veteran was 
out for more orders and he found them easy to 
obtain. It was not long before he had another 
truck load, as he took orders for anything big or 
little that such a plant could get out. 

This man is at this job still and not only is he 
making a good living at it, but such a good living 
that he has taken on, bit by bit, other returned 
soldiers; men who enjoy the open air; men who 
like canvassing; men who have a shrewd eye to 
business—and the first man has ‘trained them each 
and all to this selling game. Each man is as- 
signed a definite territory and then in turn is 
rotated in the different territories so that not un- 
til every other man has worked a given territory 
will the first man come back. Coming to the sec- 
tion worked a month before by some predecessor, 
the new comer is furnished a list of all previous 


buyers and he not only visits all these, referring 
to the previous purchase, but uses his own wit to 
increase them. Therefore this business is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It is true that the men 
often accept orders for things which the mill has 
not in stock or can not make, but it is easy to se- 
cure them from other yards or woodworking estab- 
lishments. The commission basis is employed thru- 
out; the men have nothing to lose but their time 
and as all deliveries are on a cash basis Mr. Roosa 
has no large losses. In fact, Mr. Roosa safe- 
guards himself from losses by making the sales- 
man taking the order share ‘‘ fifty fifty’’ on every 
bad account. 

On every hand there are chances for increasing 
the sale of boards by this means; many uses of 
lumber are strange and curious; the solicitors have 





THIS FOX WARREN NEEDED LUMBER 


many interesting experiences. Thus, at Camden, 
in south central Ohio, one man has put up a very 
neat pheasantry, using narrow boards to sustain 
the wire lattices that divide his runs. At North 
Lewisburg, not so far from there, still another en- 
terprising nature lover has built warrens, and is 
propagating silver fox and skunk. For these crea- 
tures stout, but not necessarily unsightly, hutches 
must be erected and these require boards, of 
course, 

So it goes on every hand; lumber is needed 
everywhere. It is not needed in large amounts, it 
is true, but these amounts totaled by neighbor- 
hoods loom large. For example, the ferryman at 
Rabbit Hash needs a few planks for his boat, the 
road commissioners at Elizabethtown want a good 
strong plank with which to block roads closed for 
repairs. Here there is a pretty row of inexpen- 
sive homes that are prettier for wood lattice to 
separate the lawn from the garden, and so it goes 
not only in the city, but in the country as well. 





MAY RESUME COURSE IN KILN DRYING 


MapIson, WIs.,; Dee. 1.—Pressure is being 
brought to bear on the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory from outside sources to resume its 
practical course of instruction in kiln drying, 
which had to be suspended, due to the withdrawal 
of a large amount of Government aid, which cut 
down the staff and made work of this kind im- 
possible for the time being. 

In spite of the inability of the laboratory to 
give the course desired, one large woodworking 
company sent its representative to the laboratory 
for a week’s observation. Recent work from this 
company indicates that it is more than satisfied 
with the information which its representatve was 
able to pick up by mere observation of more or 
less routine work. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS ARE PLANNING 


Nebraska Retailers Decide on Three-Day Meeting — Annual of New York Retailers to Be “ Biggest Ever’”— 
Red Cedar Shingles Congress Has Strong Program 


Dec. %—Lumbermen's Exchange of St. Statler 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Dec. 10-11—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Dec. 11—North Caroling Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthl 


Louis, 


Dec. 


Dec. 12—District Nos. 6 and 9, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

lec, 18—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association. 
Moberly, Mo. Annual. 

Lec. 18—Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 
Doc. 16—Alexandria District Lumber Exchange, Hotel 

Bentley, Alexandria, La. 

Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 

Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Dec. 


Jan. 2—Lumber Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, Toron- 
to, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 183—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 

Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 

Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 

Association, Cairo, Ill Annual. 

16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 

Wash. Annual. 

Jan. 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Ohioe Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 

Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

20-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 

Door Salesmen, wayton, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 

Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 

Jan. 21—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Open Competition Plan Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan, 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan. 21—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 
Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual. 


Jan. Association, 


Jan. Seattle, 


Jan. 


Jan. Association, 


Jan. 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’'s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
(Canada), Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 


Annual, 

Jan. 28-80—Southern Forestry Conference, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan. 28-80—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 29-80—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 8-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 4-5—Sovtheastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 

sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. nnual, 
Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
a. Annual, 

Feb. 12-18—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

March 1-18—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo. Annual. 





PLANS FOR NEBRASKA MEETING 


LINCOLN, Nes., Dec. 1.—Practically complete 
plans have been made for the annual meeting of 
the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association to be 
held at Omaha, in the Rome Hotel, on Jan. 14, 15, 
16,1920. The board of directors and the committee 
on the program are anxious to make this the most 
interesting and enjoyable of the many successful 
conventions of the association and with this idea 
in view, they are requesting the membership to 
send in their suggestions and also their inquiries 
for the Query Box. These queries should be sent 
in well before the date of the convention so that 
when they are presented there will be plenty of 
opportunity for some other member to help the 
individual solve his problems. The three-day ses- 








sion was decided upon this year, it being deemed 
that heretofore too much has been crowded into 
the two days previously allotted to the conventions. 
The first day will be devoted to welcoming the dele- 
gates and visitors and listening to reports of offi- 
cers and committees. On the second day there 
will only be an afternoon session but this will be 
crowded full of good things. The forenoon of 
the third day will close the convention with com- 
mittee reports and election of officers. All mem- 
bers are urged to bring their families and be pre- 
pared to enjoy themselves. 





NEW YORK STATE RETAILERS 


RocuEstER, N. Y., Dec. 1—The convention com- 
mittee of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of the State of New York is hard at work prepar- 
ing the program for the twenty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the organization to be held at the Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, on Jan. 20 to 22, 1920, in- 
clusive. It is the intention to make this a bigger 
and better meeting than ever before, but primarily 
a more thought provoking, business stimulating 
convention than any previously held. With this 
end in view blanks are being sent out to the mem- 
bership asking them to name the various topics 
they would like to have discussed. 

Secretary Paul 8S. Collier, of the association, is 
attempting to ascertain the sentiment of the mem- 
bership toward selling shingles by the ‘‘square,’’ 
especially as their opinions are desired by the red 
cedar shingle manufacturers. In a bulletin Secre- 
tary Collier is requesting the members to answer 
the following questions: ‘‘Are you in favor of the 
‘square’ unit of packing and selling shingles? In 
your territory how many inches of 16-inch shingles 
are laid to the weather? How many inches of 18- 
inch shingles???’ 


enn 


SPEAKERS FOR SHINGLE CONGRESS 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 29.—The third annual 
Red Cedar Shingle Congress, to be held at the New 
Washington Hotel in this city Dec. 10 and 11, 
promises to be the greatest and most notable meet- 
ing of shingle manufacturers, wholesalers and 
salesmen, retail lumber merchants and just plain 
‘“shingle-weavers’’ ever assembled under one 
roof. 

That the Congress will be conducted in an expe- 
ditious and businesslike manner is assured by the 
circumstance that W. J. Patterson, of Aberdeen, 
Wash., will act as chairman; J. S. Williams, see- 
retary of the shingle branch, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, will act as secretary of the 
Congress. 

‘*Americanism’’ will be the opening theme. 
Col. Roland B. Hartley, of Everett, will address 
the shinglers on ‘‘ Back to the Constitution—Back 
to the Republic.’’ 

The status of city building codes adverse to the 
just interests of red cedar shingles and what is 
being done to overcome them will be explained by 
R. 8. Whiting, of Chicago, architectural engineer 
for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

‘‘British Columbia as a Factor in the Lumber 
and Shingle Industry of the Future’’ is the sub- 
ject that has been assigned to T, D. Pattulo, min- 
ister of lands for the Province of British Columbia. 

‘*Bob’’ Anderson, manager of famous lumber 
‘stores’? of Utah, will talk under the heading 
‘*What a Retailer Thinks of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Industry. ’’ 

Frank Branch Riley, Portland, Ore., has chosen 
to speak on ‘‘The East is Coming West’’ and in- 
cidentally he will probably tell why the people of 
the East will come west for their roofing materials, 

In order that the shingle men may get their 
advertising information from those who have di 
rected huge advertising campaigns and know the 
pitfalls to be avoided, the congress authorities have 
called in A. H. Deute, sales manager for R. M. 
Wade & Co., of Portland, Ore., manufacturers of 
the famous Wade Drag Saw. Mr. Deute is a fre- 
quent contributor to Printers’ Ink and his articles 
on advertising and merchandising are familiar to 
advertising men the country over. 

J. B. Adams, who is at present field manager 
for the Northwest Fruit Exchange, will tell the 
shingle people ‘‘The Pitfalls and Benefits of Asso- 
ciation Work.’’ 

A practical discussion of industrial problems 
with particular emphasis upon methods of combat- 
ing I.W.W.ism and Bolshevism will be presented 
by E. B. Fish, financial secretary of the Anderson 
System. His topic is ‘‘The Cure for Industrial 


. Unrest.’’ 


‘*Packing Shingles by the Square’’ will be pre- 
sented to the manufacturers by Secretary Will- 
iams. 

Several additional speakers will be scheduled. 
The program is sure to be so live and interesting 
that attendance is bound to be heavy from begin- 
ning to end. 


ee 


SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 2.—Preliminary plans 
are being made for the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association here Jan. 
28, 29 and 30. Invitations have been sent out to 
several men desired as speakers for the meeting. 
The unrest thruout the country and the extraordi- 
nary conditions that obtain in the lumber trade will 
be discussed and it is expected that a strong note 
of conservatism will be struck at the gathering. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Dee. 1.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, announces that the twentieth annual con- 
vention of his organization will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on Jan. 28 and 
29, 1920. 

TRAFFIC MEN SET DATE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—The annual of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will be 
held here Jan. 20, 1920. Announcement to this 
effect has just been made here by J. H. Townshend 
Seeretary-manager. <A meeting of the executive 
board will be held within the next few days and 
at that time the president will appoint two nomi- 
nating committees to select candidates for the en- 
suing year. It is anticipated that the custom of 
selecting the same ticket will be followed. 
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SOUTHERN PINE INSPECTORS’ ANNUAL 
New ORLEANS, LaA., Dee. 1.—The annual meet- 
ing of Southern Pine Association inspectors will 
be held Dee. 19 and 20. The first day’s meetings 
will be held at the Lumbermen’s Club in Houston, 
Tex., while on Dec. 20 the meeting will be trans- 
ferred to the plant of the Delta Land & Timber 
Co., Conro, Tex., where practical demonstrations 
of the grades will be made. The program for the 
meeting is being prepared by Chief Inspector T. 
EK. Jones, who hopes to make the meeting the most 
interesting and successful of the series to date. 


SASH AND DOOR ANNUAL IS POSTPONED 

The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association which was scheduled to be held 
in Chicago, Dec. 9 and 10 has been indefinitely 
postponed, The announcement of the new date 
will be made later when plans for the meeting 
have been determined. The headquarters of the 
association are at 28 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

TIE PRODUCERS SET DATE 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The first annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, which was organized in St. Louis a 
year ago, will be held in Chicago Feb. 12 and 13, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. The 
name of the hotel where the sessions will be held 
will be announced later, 


PLANS OF ALLUVIAL MEN 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—The annual of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association will open here 
at 10 o’clock the morning of Dec. 18 with greet- 
ings by John W. McClure, president. Immediately 
following his annual address, Secretary F. D. 
Beneke, Field Secretary C. E. Collins, eee | 
Secretary S. D. Fuson and Treasurer John M. 
Pritchard, will make their reports. Committees 
will then be announced and a report on a consti- 
tutional amendment will be taken up. 

Luncheon will be served at 12:30 at the Hotel 
Chisea and later the addresses will be heard. Chief 
among these will be that of Gov. Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois. Other speakers, with their subjects, 
will be: George R. James, Memphis, ‘‘ Labor and 
the South’’; Homer K. Jones, Memphis, ‘‘Rela- 
tion of Federal Taxes to Land.’’ 

James R. Campbell, of George C. Brown & Co., 
will lead the discussion on ‘‘Clearing Land Under 
Present Conditions,’’ and A. C. Lange, vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., will begin 
the discussion of ‘‘ Marketing Cut-Over Lands.’’ 

Committee reports will be heard, officers elected 
and new business transacted. 
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NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD ANNUAL HELD: | 


President Discussed Vital Problems — Secretary Reviewed Conditions During Year — Resolitigna Record 
to Further Increases in Price — Officers Elected 


Opposition 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 3.—The thirty-first 
annual convention of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association was held here 
yesterday at the St. Anthony Commercial Club, 
presided over by President Payson Smith. 

The chief interest of the meeting centered 
about the discussions of market conditions and 
forestry, and in connection with the former the 
organization took the unusual stand, for lumber- 
men, of opposing any further advance in the 
prices of hardwood lumber, expressing the belief 
that such action would result in a search for 
substitutes which would react to the injury of 
the trade. 

It was recognized that an unprecedented sit- 
uation exists in the hardwood lumber trade, in 
that there never before was such a demand for 
stock with so great a shortage. Northern dry 
hardwoods are practically out of the market, and 
southern conditions, as reported by H. B. Sut- 
ton, who recently returned from southern hard- 
wood fields, indicated that the output in that 
region during the next few months would be 
greatly reduced. This is due to the heavy rains 
which have made it practically impossible for 
mills depending on rail logs to get raw material. 

The discussion of the question of forestry de- 
veloped that reforestation of privately owned 
lands is impossible under present methods of tax- 
ation, and that only State and national Govern- 
ments can undertake the work successfully. 


Address of the President 


President Smith said that altho as president- 
elect one year ago he prophesied that this year 
would be the greatest in the history of the hard- 
wood industry no one expected the enormous 
inerease in business that has developed, nor the 
skyrocketing of prices, so violent as to make even 
the most optimistic fearful for the future. He 
continued, in part: 


Lumbermen should view with apprehension the 
rapidly rising prices of hardwood lumber, and espe- 
cially the movement now on foot to shorten the 
hours of the men in the woods and sawmills, which 
is now being advocated by the leaders of the Tim- 
ber Workers’ Union of the United States, a new 
organization that is attempting to unionize the labor 
in our industry. The world is hungry for lumber, 
stocks are badly depleted, prices are mounting to 
staggering figures, yet the cry of organized workers 
is for more pay and shorter hours; then the short- 
age of lumber will increase and prices shoot up 
another notch; and again the cry ‘more pay and 
shorter hours.”’ 

I feel that the hardwood producers are going to 
do their best to increase production this winter, 
the prices now being such that they can afford to 
do so, but I wish to caution the lumbermen not to 
take undue advantage of the present acute shortage 
to ask prices that might be considered unreasonable 
or that would cause anyone to ever suggest that 
the lumbermen are profiteering. 

We are all familiar with the fact that the lumber- 
men have, as a whole, either lost money. or barely 
held their own during the years 1915 and 1916, 
and that the hardwood manufacturers and dealers 
had practically no advance in prices during the 
period that the country was engaged in war. We 
also know that it has been during only the last few 
months that there has been any marked advance, 
such as most other commodities enjoyed several 
years ago, but I still feel we should use great care 
and wise judgment in the matter of advancing our 
prices as rapidly as we have been doing recently. 

Conditions are changing rapidly. Labor is in the 
saddle and is evidently riding for a fall, unless the 
employers can adjust matters between capital and 
labor to a more equitable basis than has prevailed 
in the past. It has been the custom in the past 
to consider only capital, and recently only capital 
and labor, but in my opinion there are really four 
parties to industry, namely: 

Capital—represented by the stockholders and in- 
vestors. 

Management—combining the executive officers, 
its function being essentially administrative. 

Labor—like capital being an investor in industry, 
but its share being in the nature of physical effort. 

Community—this factor being too often over- 
looked. A community is entitled to representation 
in the control of industry also, it being responsible 
for the housing, lighting, maintenance of law and 
order, recreation, amusement etc. 

Unless these four elements become equally bal- 
anced in the near future, the condition of labor 
unrest will become worse and may cause a serious 
handicap to our future efforts. This is especially 
true in the business of lumber producers, as their 
operations are of necessity, usually isolated in new 
and undeveloped sections of the country. In the 
past some companies have often been autocratic 
in dealing with the affairs of their men and com- 
munity. 

It is an extremely shortsighted policy to take 
advantage of our customers because of the abnor- 
mal conditions that now exist, whether they be 
jobbers or consumers. Any action taken now that 
will work a deliberate loss upon any branch of the 
trade, producer, jobber or consumer, will eventually 
cause the entire industry to suffer. The labor 
unions will base their demands for both hours and 
wages upon the abnormal values we are now put- 
ting on lumber. We are sowing the wind and will 
surely reap the whirlwind. 











As for our own local conditions as affecting our 
association, for the present'I can foresee nothing 
but a continuance of the present prosperity during 
the coming spring and summer, with prices firm 
or advancing, and an active demand. 

The report of Treasurer F. H. Lewis showed a 
balance on hand of $70.78. 

Report of the Secretary 

Secretary Hayden in his report said that in the 
last year there had been regularly attended 
monthly meetings at which market conditions 
were discussed and members had made a vigorous 
effort to keep constantly in touch with a runaway 
market. The year had been full of action in the 
hardwood market; it was a period characterized 
by a mad scramble for stocks on the part of the 
wholesalers and factory consumers, which had 
resulted in a steady advance in values. Secretary 
Hayden predicted that next year would see a 
repetition of the scramble for stocks as there 
will undoubtedly be a big building program and 
lumber of all kinds will be needed in enormous 
quantities. The report touched upon the unrest 
that has followed in the wake of the unprece- 
dented prosperity, and gave some good advice 





PAYSON SMITH, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; 
Retiring President 


as to what hardwood lumbermen as business men 
could do to help eradicate the radical element 
in this country and restore conditions to normal. 

Committee reports started with that of the 
board of arbitration, presented by T. T. Jones, 
chairman, who said that the members had evi- 
dently grown to trust each other implicitly, be- 
cause for the last two years no disputes had been 
submitted to the board. 

Report of the Railroad Committee 

Chairman A. F. Wrbsky, in presenting the report 
of the railroad committee, first dwelt briefly upon 
the many trials which have been connected with 
transportation matters during the year, but said 
that after all it was not as bad as expected. Re- 
garding the car shortage situation doubt was ex- 
pressed as to improvement during the winter and 
the remedy suggested was to load to full visible 
capacity, keep after all concerned from both ends, 
not only in an individual way but thru the 
railroad committee and that these combined efforts 
should bring some relief. 

It would not be surprising for a radical increase 
in lumber rates to be suggested. The committee 
will keep closely in touch with the situation and 
be ready at all times to codperate with other 
associations should the increases be asked for. 
The following provision promulgated by the Rail- 
way Administration was cited as being of interest 
to lumbermen: 

When carload freight is refused at destination 
notice of such refusal shall within twenty-four 
hours thereafter be sent by wire to consignor, when 
known, at his expense, or when not known, to agent 
at point of shipment, who shall be required prompt- 
ly to notify the shipper if known. 

Reference was also made to the $10 reeonsign- 
ment charge and the opinion expressed that this 
order would not relieve the present car shortage. 
In this respect the report said: ‘‘We know from 
past experience a uniform service and movement 
of cars is the quickest and only solution today of 


our car shortage problem.’’. Prompt switching 
would do much to relieve the situation. 

A desire for the return of the old pep which the 
railroads had formerly was expressed and the 
present excuse ‘‘We’re doing the. best we can’’ 
was deplored as no excuse at all. In conclusion 
appreciation ‘was expressed for the manner in 
which the regional director as well ‘as head- 
quarters at Washington had handled complaints. 

P. M. Parker made an oral report for the 
forestry committee in which he said that for- 
estry should be given greater attention. Thou- 
sands of acres of cut-over lands not suitable 
for agriculture should be reforested, but it is 
impracticable for private owners to do this, and 
the State and national governments must take 
up the work if the timber supply is to be per- 
petuated, or its life prolonged. 

H. Booraem suggested that conservative meth- 
ods of logging would be adoptea by private own- 
ers provided their. lands were more~ equitably 
taxed, and on his motion the secretary was in- 
structed to prepare suitable resolutions covering 
this matter, which should be sent to the State 
forester and State legislature. 

Arthur Jarvis, of Eau Claire, believed that 
while it might be all right to do what can be done 
to insure a future supply of timber, :the present 
generation, in its own interests, ought to advo- 
cate means for the saving of the lumber of the 
present. To this end he suggested that the fac- 
tory users of hardwoods be urged to use thinner 
lumber, which, he said, would serve as well for 
many purposes as the thick stock now being used. 

Following out this suggestion, the publicity 
committee was instructed to prepare resolutions 
covering the subject and present them at the 
next monthly meeting of the association. These 
resolutions are to be addressed particularly to 
the Furniture Manufacturers’ Association and 
the grading rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Report of Publicity Committee 


The publicity committee, of which A. L. Bliss 
is chairman, reported that it had at all times 
sought to keep in touch with current lumber news 
as printed in the lumber trade press and furnish 
the press with such news as had to do with 
the activities of the association. It said that the 
Lumbermen’s Round Table at the West Hotel was 
the common ground for the hardwood lumbermen 
to meet and exchange ideas and in that way help 
keep in touch with the situation so that they 
could intelligently look after their own interests 
and be helpful to others in the trade. 


Oppose Higher Prices 


The report of the statistical committee, pre- 
sented by T. J. Jones, precipitated a discussion 
of the tendency of hardwood lumber prices in 
which it was agreed that there is danger to the 
trade in the rapid advances which have recently 
taken place. 

The discussion ended when the following res- 
olution, presented by Mr. Bliss, was unanimously 
adopted: hy 

Be it resolved, That we, the members of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, desire 
to record our opposition to a further raise in prices 
of northern hardwoods, believing that incalculable 
injury will be done to the trade thru the antagonism of 


hardwood consumers and the possibility of stimulatin 
a search for and adoption of substitutes for hardw 


lumber. 
Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was 
presented by T. M. Youngblood and by its adop- 
tion, after one amendment, the following were 
declared elected: 

President—H. B. Sutton, St. Paul. 

Vice president—H. Booraem, Minhedpolis. 

Treasurer—F. H. Lewis, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, Minneapolis. 

Board of arbitration—Payson Smith, chairman, N. C. 
Sennett, J. M. Okoneski, A. B. Leasure, A. 8S. Bliss. 

Membership committee—D. F. Clark, chairman; Ar- 
thur Jarvis, R. F. Duncan, 


Following the adjournment of the convention, 
the annual dinner of the association was held in 
the dining room of the club. Venison was the 
eenter about which the menu was built, and the 
association is indebted to N. C. Bennett and 
R. F. Duncan for having brought it down from 
the north. woods. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in 
witnessing the. vaudeville program ‘provided by 
the committee of which Arthur H. Barnard. was 
chairman. 
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Capital -- $ 3,000,000 
Surplus-- 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 60,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, ye 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Cashier, 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cosh. 
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GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. ROBT. J. McKAY, Asst, Cosh, 
MARCUS JA conOWSK, Vice-Pres. WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst, Cash. 
CHARLES FERNALD Vice-Pres. | W. J. FICKINGER, Asst, Cash, 
LC Vice-Pres, EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cosh. 
WM. L. MeREE, Vice-Pres. and Mér. Foreign Exchange Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, nga EMIL C. ROSE, Cashier. 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice- BE. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
stam}. MILLER, “Vico-Pree. FRANK M FORREY, Secretary & 
HERBERT C, ROER, Vice- Pres, Trust Officer, 

FRANK LINCOLN JOHNSON, ward Real Estate Loan Dept. 
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Lyon, GARY & COMPANY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
MIMBER AND TIMBER SECURITIES 


For twenty-seven years we have 


continuous! ealing in timber 


and making loans to lumbermen 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND SERV 


DISPOSAI 


ICE_ARE AT YOUR 





Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterere 
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GOSS AND RAWSON 
CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 


EFFICIENCY IN 
TIMBER PRESERVATION Dry Kitn Desian 
PLANT OPERATION Dry Kitn OPERATION 
Speciat Desian Mitt OPERATION 


504 WHITE BUILDING, 603 YEON BUILDING, 
SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE. 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 





TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 





WHITEWATER, e« e« -« SaennnneNe § 


ROTARY CUT BOX LUMBER MEN ARE BUSY 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 1.—Members of the 
Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation attending the monthly meeting here today 
reported an exceptionally strong demand for their 
product, considerably in excess of supply. Much 
business offered for delivery after Jan. 1. Sev- 
eral speakers contrasted current conditions with 
those existing when the association was organ- 
ized early in the year. Then the demand was 
low and irregular, prices were demoralized and 
the outlook anything but favorable. Credit for 
the very marked improvement was assigned in 
large part to the organization of the association 
and the resultant codperative efforts to solve the 
problems that confronted the industry. 

Today’s meeting was held at the St. Charles 
Hotel, with President E. B. Martin in the chair 
and Secretary Pritchard of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at his side. 
Following the reading and approval of the 
minutes of the previous meeting, George R. 
Christie, general manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association, Houston, Tex., was intro- 
duced and described the work and plans of his 
association with respect to workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability insurance, clos- 
ing with an invitation to the members of the 
Rotary association to codperate in this field. 

Committee reports were next taken up. For 
the inspection and rules committee, W. G. Martin 
called attention to an apparent oversight in para- 
graph five, dealing with cutdowns, which omitted 
any provision with respect to short lengths. The 
question of amending the rules was referred back 
to committee for further investigation and report 
at the next meeting. 

For the membership eémmittee,» Secretary 
Pritchard reported that a canvass, Of the field 
indicated that about 90 perccat of the manufac- 
turers eligible to membership have joined the 
association. 

The consolidated cost report for October opera- 
tions was next presented. With respect to the 
reports of completed sales it appeared that the 
change in reporting method agreed upon at the 
last meeting had caused some misunderstanding 
and confusion. Mr. Pritchard suggested, there- 
fore, that the issuance of the old forms be con- 
tinued for a time, to be filled out by members 
who did not send in copies of their orders, while 


those who did send in the copies should pay no 
attention to the blanks. 

Under the head of new business, Mr. Neale 
made an oral report on the joint conference be- 
tween committees of the Rotary association and 
the ‘‘Four-One’’ association, which was held in 
Memphis on Nov. 12. Messrs. Neale and 
Pritchard represented the rotary association. 
The joint discussion revealed a common agree- 
ment regarding the interests which the two asso- 
ciations have in common and a complete agree- 
ment on the need of codperation. All phases of 
the industry and its problems were discussed, and 
the conference drew up a statement for submis- 
sion to the two associations, which follows in 
part: 

It is the sense of this joint conference that there is 
a common interest between these two associations and 
that the prosperity of one industry materially depends 
upon the prosperity of the other. It is also our feel- 
ing that something should be done to promote the 
demand for the wire bound boxes and we recommend 
that the two industries seriously consider some form 
of advertising which will lead toward this end. Both 
committees recognize that we have a common interest 
in promoting the wire bound box industry. It is fur- 
ther the sense of this joint conference that a perma- 
nent conference committee should be created by each 
industry, to meet as frequently as conditions demand 
and not less often than twice a year. Finally this 
joint conference committee was unanimously of the 
opinion that both industries will profit greatly by co- 
operation along each line where coéperation seems 
feasible. 

Mr. Neale suggested that a practical form of 
codperation which probably would be submitted 
in concrete form at an early date would be an 
advertising campaign to promote the use of wire- 
bound boxes, the cost to be defrayed by justly 
proportioned assessments on the members of each 
association. Discussion indicated that the 
project was generally favored. 

On motion, the special committee appointed to 
attend the joint meeting at Memphis was created 
a permanent conference committee. It includes 
President Martin and Messrs. Neale and Morris. 

Reports on current trade conditions followed, 
every member being called upon to contribute 
to the symposium. It was practically unani- 
mously agreed that demand exceeded present. 
supply. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at New 
Orleans on Jan. 14, when special efforts will be 
made to bring out a large attendance. 





CLUBS INAUGURATE BUSY WINTER SEASON 


DECEMBER CINCINNATI CLUB MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 1—A feature of the 
December meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati, this evening, was a talk on export trade 
conditions made by Fred W. Mowbray, of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co., this city. He spoke for 
Ben. Rubenstein, the London representative of the 
Mowbray & Robinson Co., who has been in this 
city for several days reporting to the home 
office on conditions abroad. He said _ that 
the freight congestion at the ports had been 
cleared up to some degree and that ocean freight 
tates seemed to be going down. He said, however, 
that the chief obstacles to the fuller development 
of the export trade were the constantly changing 
prices in this country and the low rates and de- 
moralization in the international exchange market. 
Labor conditions abroad, he said, are very bad. 
He said the demand for lumber is less now than it 
was in the spring and that the present supply of 
oak seemed to be sufficient for immediate purposes. 
Poplar is in good demand. 

Fred K. Conn, of the Bayou Land & Lumber Co., 
of Greenville, Miss., told the members that pro- 
duction had been seriously curtailed by the ad- 
verse weather that has prevailed thruout the South 
in recent weeks. 


Frank A, Conklin, representing the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, at Memphis, Tenn., a 
guest of the club, said that it is exceedingly easy 
to dispose of all the lumber that is available in 
Memphis territory. 

W. H. Lockwood, manager of the Cincinnati office 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
gave a short talk on the purposes of the asso- 
ciation. 

Fred Renshaw, manager of the traffic department 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, gave the 
club the information that there had been an ex- 
tension of five days in the free time allowance at 
seaboard points. 

At the suggestion of the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., 
a committee was authorized to be appointed by the 
president to look into and report on the advisability 
of having a regular club committee to investigate 
all requests to the lumber industry for subscrip- 
tions of any kind made. 

Herbert Baumann, who recently opened an office 
in Cincinnati to operate in hardwoods; and the 


New River Lumber Co. were elected to member- 
ship. 

6. P. Hurd presented the resignation of Bennett 
& Witte as it was proposed to give up the Cincin- 
nati office and make Memphis headquarters here- 
after. 

James F. Rogers, representing the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. in Cincinnati, was a guest of the club, 
and was formally presented to the members by 
President Miles J. Byrns. 

The next regular meeting of the club is scheduled 
for Jan. 5. 

The club heard the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to recommend changes in the constitution, 
as outlined at the November meeting, and these were 
adopted with only a few minor modifications of 
phraseology. 





REVIEWS PORTLAND’S PROGRESS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—The weekly luncheon 
of the wholesale lumbermen of Portland, held to- 
day at the Commercial Club, was addressed by H. 
B. Van Duser, manager of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co., who was recently elected president 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Van 
Dusen called attention to the large number of new 
concerns engaging in the lumber business in Port- 
land and the fact that this city has recently be- 
come the selling headquarters for a number of 
mills in Washington and Oregon. This he said was 
partly due to war activities in lumber bringing 
Portland to the front, also because of the fact that 
two-thirds of the standing timber in the United 
States is tributary to the basins of the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers. He declares that the 
lumbermen of the north Coast have a large market 
that is now unlimited, and, whereas they used to 
think in terms of Idaho and Utah they are now 
sending their lumber to the Atlantic coast and to 
Europe. 

He referred to the litigation of recent years over 
freight rates in which the Willamette Valley mills 
were opposed by the Portland millmen and stated 
that conditions have so changed that the old 
rivalry has been forgotten. As an instance of this 
he stated that a Portland millman formerly work- 
ing to keep the Willamette Valley lumbermen from 
obtaining the same rate as Portland, recently sug- 
gested that the port of Portland extend its facili- 
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ties to the Willamette Valley on the same basis as 
to Portland. This does not mean that the mil- 


lennium has come, he said, for he believes lumber- . 


men are always destined to ‘‘scrap’’ among 
themselves, but that they were coming a little 
nearer to the millennium. In conclusion he asked 
the Portland wholesale lumbermen to take part in 
civic work and help the Chamber of Commerce in 
every way possible. In thanking him for his talk 
his hearers agreed to do all they could in the 
future for the organization of which Mr. Van 
Duser is president. 

L. W. Held, Portland secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, presided at the 
luncheon as usual. At the luncheon a week ago 
today the traffic officials of the various railroads 
were the guests of the wholesalers and the oppor- 
tunity was given them to get acquainted with the 
lumbermen. Among those who were honored 
guests were: FF. W. Robinson, traffic manager of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co.; 
G. W. Lounsbury, general freight agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; W. D. Skinner, 
traffic manager of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle; 
F. H. Fogarty, assistant general freight agent of 
the Northern Pacific; F. B. Burroughs, general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and W. E. Hunt, district freight agent of 
the Great Northern. 





ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The four divisions of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis have elected 
officers as follows: 


Division A (Retailers)—Chairman, A.M. Hill, Hill- 
Behan Lumber Co.; representative director, Joseph 
O'Neil, vice president O’Neil Lumber Co.; vice repre- 
sentative director, Fred Hoffman, Cherokee Lumber Co. 

Division B (Hardwoods)—Chairman, Fred C. Christ- 
mann, Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co.; vice chair- 
man, Frank A. Satterwhite, sales manager Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co.; representative 
director, George E. W. Luehrmann, president Charles 
F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. ; vice representa- 
tive director, Roland F. Krebs, vice president Steele & 

Hibbard Hardwood Lumber Co. 


TO APPOINT NEW SECRETARY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 4.—There will be a 
meeting of the executive committee of the Yellow 
Pine Wholesalers’ Association in this city tomor- 
row, at headquarters of the association. called ear- 
lier in the week by President Dwight Hinckley, 
for the purpose of considering applications and 
recommendations for the vacancy recently caused 
by the death of W. L. Goodnow, who had been the 
executive secretary of the organization. Presi- 
dent Hinckley has received a number of direct 
applications and other recommendations to lay 
before the board. 

Arrangements will be perfected for the vigor- 
ous prosecution of a membership campaign re- 
cently started. There are three applications for 
— in hand for the consideration of the 
board. 





ANNOUNCES HOO-HOO OFFICERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 2.—Word received today 
from Theodore Lerch, new Vicegerent Snark for 
the San Francisco Bay district of Hoo-Hoo, an- 
nounces the following appointments for the nine 
of that district: 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Frank Paramino. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—C. A. Kupfer. 

Bojum—S. L. Whipple. 

Scrivenoter—John M. Hencken. 

Jabberwock—John L. Reed. 

Custocatian—Oscar H. Johnson. 

Arcanoper—E. A. Chamberlin. 

Gurdon—C. G. Chipchase. 


Mr. Lerch will hold his first coneatenation on 
Dee. 13 in San Francisco. ‘ 





ENGLAND WANTS 3PLY AND MAPLE FLOORING 


LiveRPOOL, ENG., Nov. 4.—The present general out- 
look for maple flooring is excellent, as there is a good 
demand, and with the large amount of building in 
prospect this would steadily increase as industrial con- 
ditions become more settled. The sizes most in de- 
mand are 1- and 14-inch by 4- and 4%4-inch. Whole- 














Using a truck with a 144%-foot bed, the St. Louis Lumber Co., St. Louis, has been delivering 50-foot 
lumber successfully. The illustration shows how the load is handled. Five of these sticks are 
carried on either side of the truck, being fastened with chains. 





Division C (Manufacturers)—Chairman and repre- 
sentative director, F. E. Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lum- 
ber Co.; vice representative director, C. C. Mullin, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Division F (Wholesalers)—-Chairman, Frank C. 
Brewer, president A. P, Brewer Lumber Co. ; treasurer, 
Frank J. Riefling, president George W. Miles Timber 
& Lumber Co.; representative director, G. R. Gloor, 
Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co.; vice representative direc- 
tor, Stanley Masters, Waggener Store Co. 


The representative directors constitute the board 
of directors of the exchange, and they will meet 
next Saturday to elect the president, vice president 
.and treasurer from among their number. 





TIE PRODUCERS APPOINT SECRETARY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—Announcement of the 
appointment of Orville A. Pier as secretary-man- 
ager of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, effective yesterday, has been made by 
President J. W. Fristoe. His office will be at room 
205, Security Building. R. E. Hussey will con- 
tinue as secretary of the board of directors with 
offices, as formerly, at 1102 Bank of Commerce 
Building. 

Mr. Pier is well known as former secretary of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of St. Louis 
and the Lumbermen’s Club and of the merged 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis. He is re- 
garded as well fitted for his new position, in view 
of his long experience in the railroad business. 
Twelve of his twenty-two years as a railroader 
were spent with the Baltimore & Ohio. He began 
as a stenographer and telegrapher, then was pri- 
vate secretary to the transportation master and 
later to the general manager and later a superin- 
tendent of terminals. For ten years Mr. Pier was 
with the Rock Island, as superintendent at Har- 
rington, Kan., assistant superintendent at Topeka 
for the lines west of the Missouri River, and then 
in construction work in the Southwest. 

Mr. Pier came to St. Louis in 1904 as assistant 
to F. J. V. Skiff, director of exhibits of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition. 


sale prices at various dates during the last few years 
have been as follows: 


Dec, 31, 1915, £22 to £27 per standard. 
Dec. 31, 1916, £27 to £32 per standard. 
Dec. 31, 1917, £30 to £40 per standard. 
June 1, 1918, £35 to £45 per standard. 
Dec. 31, 1918, £35 to £45 per standard. 
Feb. 1, 1919, £30 to £37 10s per standard. 
May 1, 1919, £25 to £35 per standard. 
Aug. 1, 1919, £55 to £65 per standard. 
Sept. 1, 1919, £55 to £65 per standard. 


Considerable quantities of 3-plywood are imported 
normally, the supply in the past coming mainly from 
Russia, and consisting chiefly of alder together with 
some birch, which latter is sold at a higher value. It 
is supplied in soft mahogany and poplar by Holland, 
in sap gum, birch, ash and cottonwood by home pro- 
ducers, and in gum, both red and sap, birch and cotton- 
wood, from the United States. It is used mainly for 
cabinet making and shop fitting, and to some extent in 
connection with house building. It is also used by 
box manufacturers. 


The thicknesses in demand are mainly 3, 4, 5 and 6 
millimetres, and there is also some call for 9 milli- 
metre and thicker. The best sizes are about 4 feet 
by 4 feet, 5 feet by 4 feet and 6 feet by 4 feet, or 
from 40 to 60 inches long by 30 to 50 inches wide. 

The bulk of the demand is for first quality, which 
must be free from knots one or both sides, sanded sur- 
face, but there is also a call for second quality, ad- 
mitting slight defects such as small knots, splits, but 
not admitting loose veneers. The cement must be 
waterproof. 

The demand for the future is bound to be excel- 
lent, as the use of 3-ply has been rapidly increasing 
in this country, but at present there is considerable 
slump in the demand owing to the large stocks which 
have accumulated here for airplane manufacture as 
well as to unsettled industrial conditions, of which one 
important factor is the cabinet makers’ strike. 





The recent decision of the Austrian cabinet to sell 
the Government’s art treasures as rapidly as possible 
in order to purchase food shows the financial situation 
of the country in the clearest light. On Sept. 1 there 
was a deficit of 4,000,000,000 crowns and this will be 
increased to 6,000,000,000 by New Year’s. 





Fire Insurance 


ervice 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
' Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can .in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


treet i141 Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
—'te Chicago, 111. New York, N. Y. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-60! LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Hemes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, see and 
adaptability to mate. 
aptabllity to any climate. 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750,.75 cts. 


40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 


PECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and 
Ss get book of special ons also Garage plans...;. F REE 


Money back if not satisfed.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 242 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 
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SAW MILL 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


An attorney representing a cor- 
poration owning some two hun- 
dred million feet of yellow pine 
stumpage, large sawmill in 
operation is desirous of having 
the names, addresses and refer- 
ences of prospective buyers. 
Address: Attorney 

Care American Lumberman. 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 


miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H..HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
L CHICAGO 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
=OFr~ 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Pa 














KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 


“Our offerings are not confined to the com- 
mon grades en route—subject to conditions 
beyond our control, 

mixed cars of uppers.’ 


we are able to furnish 

















SPECIAL SURVEY SHOWS GREAT LATH SHORTAGE 





Slack Demand Early in Year Caused Small Production— Labor Shortage and a 
Good Market for Slabs Play a Part 





Phenomenal prices have been obtained for 
straight carloads of lath of late and the greatest 
efforts have been made by many buyers to locate 
unsold stocks. In order to present to its readers a 
comprehensive and accurate view of the situation 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made a special 
survey of the situation in the principal producing 
regions and finds that there are practically no 
lath. The sudden demand for lath unquestionably 
resulted from the fact that many buildings were 
nearing completion. Retailers did not buy lath 
until contractors began to call for them, and as 
the demand was rather limited during the first half 
of the year and prices low there was nothing to 
stimulate manufacture. Present prices are stimu- 
lating production to a certain extent in some sec- 
tions, altho it is probable that as buildings are 
finished up the demand will slacken somewhat. 
But when spring opens up a brisk demand may be 
expected. Patent lath can be used to some extent 
in filling up the gap and considerable patent lath 
can be obtained. Reviews of the lath situation 
from some producing sections follow: 


Toronto, Onr.—It is practically impossible to buy 
lath in carload lots in Ontario unless a great deal of 
traveling is done. Last January the market was 
flooded and lath were being sold at less than cost. 
About the first of April the market commenced to im- 
prove and lath were practically sold out soon after 
that. Early in the summer No. 1 white pine lath were 
selling at $5.50; No. 2 at $5, and No. 3 at $4. By 
the first of July lath began to sell at better prices, 
but altho the demand grew steadily stronger the sup- 
ply did not increase, as the mills were producing more 
pickets and slabs and fewer lath than usual. No. 1 
white pine lath have advanced considerably and today 
there is no set price, tho $12 can probably be obtained. 
As high as $4.50 f. o. b. mill has been obtained for 
82-inch lath. 


Norro.k, VA.—The demand for lath in this section 
is very good, with supply short. Buyers in the Phila- 
delphia district are reported as willing to pay $10.50 
to $11 for lath and pine lath mills are getting $10 a 
thousand in car lots in Norfolk. Lath from Nova 
Scotia spruce are coming into Norfolk in small quanti- 
ties but the demand exceeds the supply. 


LirtLE Rock, ArK.—None of the Arkansas mills 
have any lath on hand to speak of and most of them 
are so far oversold that it will take time for them to 
catch up. One sales manager says that his mill has 
no accumulation of lath unsold, excepting two or three 
cars of 32-inch. Another manufacturer says that the 
demand is so keen that lath green from the saw are 
selling as fast as made. Several mills have been so 
short of labor for the last six months that they have 
been forced to use their lath mill crews to patch up 
sawmill crews, with a consequent reduction in lath 
production, Lath green from the saw are selling free- 
ly at around $9 f. o; b. the mill, while kiln dried are 
bringing $10 to $12. 





SPATTLE, WASH.—The scarcity of lath thruout fir 
territory has become almost a famine. The supply is 
so low, and the conditions surrounding manufacture 
so unfavorable, that when a Seattle mill the other day 
received an inquiry for 1,000,000 pieces to go by boat 
the manager quoted $8.50 in hope that the offer would 
not be accepted. Where any lath can be had the price 
is now $7.50 f. o. b. mill base. Normally the market 
is about $1.50. 

There are about 200 mills on the Pacific coast and 
of that number only sixty are equipped to cut lath. 
The operation is spasmodic. It can be started or 
stopped at any time. When the market is good prac- 
tically all the mills make lath, but when the demand 
falls off the mills turn to other items. It happened 
last summer that the demand for lath was nothing, 
because consumers were not ready, and retailers, who 
indulged in a vain hope of lower prices on all items, 
let their stocks of lath run down to bedrock. In the 
broad sense, practically no lath was made on the 
Pacific coast during last season. The demand now 
comes on, with no stocks in sight, and the market goes 
to the highest figure ever known. 

One obstacle in the way of production is the fact 
that lath can not be kiln dried, because the mills are 
using their kiln capacity for uppers. The freight on 
green lath is prohibitive. For example, during the 
present car shortage the f. o. b. mill value of a car 
of lath for eastern delivery is about $550, but the 
value of a car of uppers is about $1,650. With cars so 
scarce there has been a tremendous call for green lath 
coastwise. 

A dealer who is well informed declares that on the 
Pacific coast enough mill refuse goes to waste every 
season to make ten times the quantity of lath needed 
in the entire country. Be that as it may, local mills 
are making a good profit out of “hogged” fuel and 
slabwood. <A “load” of wood in this market is less than 
half a cord. It is a variable measure—simply a wagon 
box of greater or less dimension; and this winter a 





“load” of slabwood in Seattle is selling at the unheard 
of figure of $8. Mills'near the market do not need to 
cut lath when they can sell their refuse at that price. 

Cedar lath are scarce. Cedar for most part is going 
into shingles and not into lumber, so that cedar lath 
production is low. Formerly cedar lath went in con- 
siderable quantities to Utah and Colorado. A some- 
what humorous feature is that the Lathers Union in 
Denver demanded cedar. The wood is soft and can be 
nailed and cut easily and rapidly, so that the lathers 
made good money. But today insistent inquiries from 
that territory are simply for “lath.” The buyers will 
take anything they can get, union or no union, and be 
thankful for it. 

Some of the Northwestern mills are beginning to cut 
hemlock lath. A large Seattle concern is turning out 
between 3,000 and 5,000 pieces daily as a side line. 
This material is somewhat cheaper than fir, and it is 
finding favor. 

Altho not to exceed 30 percent of the Coast mills 
are equipped to. cut lath, the lath mill is a simple and 
cheap department to install, It is regarded as certain 
that in the course of a few months, if the demand con- 
tinues, practically every mill will be making lath, and 
that the output will soon make up for the present 
shortage. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The lath market was never 
better in Bellingham than it is now. So great has 
been the demand that there are no more than 1,000,000 
or 2,000,000 lath in the city. All local millmen re- 
port that the demand for lath “comes from all over 
the country,” and they foresee a continuance of that 
demand. A price of $10 is predicted, tho recent sales 
have been between $6.50 and $7.50. 





Boston, Mass.—There is no chance to buy lath in 
the wholesale way in this section. Never before has 
a scarcity of lath like the present been witnessed by 
the lumber merchants of long experience. At present 
there are no 15-inch lath on offer, and 1%4-inch lath 
are not being quoted. One remaining carload was re- 
cently sold, 15-inch at $9.50. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—“There are no lath,” seems to be 
the consensus of Spokane lumbermen. Not only are 
all the mills completely sold out, with orders on hand 
to take care of future production, but many mills are 
said to use lath as a sort of leverage to get rid of un- 
desirable items. ‘You can have some lath if you will 
take a carload of this or that,” is the answer to many 
inquiries for lath. 





ALEXANDRIA, LA.—The mills in this section are all 
oversold on southern pine lath. Some mills will fur- 
nish a few in mixed cars but on straight cars all are 
sold ahead for six months. Recently a party who was 
in the market for several cars of southern pine lath 
had to buy fir lath, being unable to find straight cars 
of southern pine. There are no lath for sale in this 
territory in straight cars. 


New Or veANS, LA.—The building boom has created 
a situation in the lath market without precedent in 
recent years. Demand, which has been reasonably ac- 
tive all fall, has apparently developed whirlwind pro- 
portions, sweeping away mill accumulations, sending 
prices upward to new records and impelling a good 
many buyers to personal search for unsold stocks. No. 
1 lath are being quoted at $12 with very few offered. 
“Quantity orders’ are very hard to place; cypress 
mills, which have limited acceptances to mixed car 
— are for the moment practically out of the mar- 
et. 


RHINELANDER, W1S.—Inquiries are received daily in 
this territory calling for any kind of lath and very 
few concerns are in position to quote. Most manufac- 
turers gave up the manufacture of lath three or four 
years ago, as they found it did not pay to manufacture 
this byproduct. In fact, until very recently lath have 
been sold at a loss. Even the high prices paid for 
lath now are not enough stimulus to make manu- 
facturers start their lath mills. In many cases, of 
course, it would be necessary to put in new lath 
machines. 

A large wholesaler recently covered the entire north- 

ern. peninsula of Michigan and northern Wisconsin in 
an effort to find a supply of lath. He was able to pick 
up only a few cars. 
. It is certain that next year will find the condition 
in regard to lath about the same as manufacturers will 
not spend their time and money on a product in which 
there is no profit. The advanced cost of machinery 
will not allow installing new machines, even with the 
high prices now being paid for lath. Labor, of course, 
is very high and it is very hard to find men who can 
make lath correctly. 

Manufacturers claim that by allowing all their slabs 
and edgings to go into wood they realize a larger net 
income than by picking out slabs and edgings suitable 
for lath and manufacturing this commodity. It is cer- 
tain that within the next six months ‘there will be but 
few lath manufactured in this territory. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 





WHERE YOU HAVE WALKED 


Where you have walked the roses seem 
A little fairer hue, 
Where you have walked the waters gleam 
A little brighter blue. 
The grasses are more velvet there, 
The trees more gently sigh— 
You seem a part of earth, of air, 
Of river and of sky. 


Where you have been it seems a shrine, 
Made holy by your tread; 
I only know that it is mine, 
And there I bow my head. 
Where you have stood I stand again 
And catch a perfume faint; 
And in my heart I worship then 
The memory of a saint. 





I heard a rooster crow the morning after Thanks- 
giving, and I’ll admit that he had a right. 


THE SIGN PAINTER 


When I was young (it seems so long ago), 
A sawdust kid around a sawdust town, 
T had the dreams that children always know, 
The dreams that all the years can never down. 
We used to gather back of Downie’s place 
And talk them over, what we hoped to be; 
Now some of them have won in life’s hard race, 
But my great dream has never come to me. 


Some longed to sail, to see the world of men, 
The strange, far countries where our heroes went; 
Some hoped for lives of greatness even then— 
Like Cleveland, Harrison, a president. 
Some longed for wealth like Farr or Blodgett had, 
For ample acres of the giant pines. 
My wish was humble—I would just be glad 
To be like Tromp, the man who painted signs: 


To go around the country with my art, 
Some paint, some brushes, and a gypsy soul, 
And on the barns and fences write my heart 
With ‘‘Go to Dyck’s for Flour and Feed and 
Coal,’? 
Or ‘‘Go to Balkema’s for Groceries’’ 
Or ‘‘Feightner’s Drugstore, Sundries and 
Cigars’ ’— 
There was a fascination in all these 
That neither time nor trouble ever mars. 


There lurks in every soul a still desire 

To leave some work behind when work is done; 
I have no doubt that every roadside fire 

Down in its heart must wish to be the sun. 
And so the boyhood dreara the sun to be, 

Upon men’s souls to write some simple lines, 
To leave some word for other men to see— 

To be a gypsy painter painting signs. 





**As a sapling is bent so the tree is inclined.’’ 
And it’s so with a soul or a heart or a mind. 
RANDOM 

It just seems that Mexico won’t let us let her 
alone. 

Remember it takes steam to run an engine, not 
hot air. 

Well, there is one thing that isn’t any higher 
anyhow—production. 

Last year it was influenza, and this year it is 
Carranza. Life, as has been remarked, is etc. 

Move over, gentlemen. The grading rules com- 
mittee has invited silo stock to a seat at the table. 

‘“Only fifteen more shopping days until Christ- 
mas’’ has no terrors for the man who sends books. 

A man can often homestead a land claim in a 
good deal less time than he can collect a railroad 
one. 

The trouble is that all we seem to want to pro- 
duce now is arguments why we should get more 
money. 

The trouble isn’t that people aren’t making 
enough but that they are spending more than 
enough. ‘ 

The United States is 1,000,000 homes short, in- 
dicating that, while building fell off, courting 
went on. ; 

No doubt a prominent member of that Liars 
Club at St. Louis igs the fellow who has just sold 
fifteen cars. 

A newspaper declares that ‘‘the kaiser started 
the war without a doubt.’’? Well, he must have 
some doubts now. 

If the coal operators are making too much, the 
thing to do is to bring down the price, not to 
whack up the proceeds. 


Now they talk about ‘‘stabilizing the dollar,’’ 
but how you going to stabilize a dollar that you 
can’t even get a halter on? 

The trouble is that the purchasing power of the 
dollar has decreased but the purchasing mania of 
the American goes blithely on. 


A chromo of a good looking girl brightens up 
an office wonderfully, but a picture of a good 
looking home will sell more lumber. 


Regarding Christmas in your office, we just can’t 
help but think that a copy of a book of lumber 
verse all around would be rather a nifty idea. 


There is only one thing better than giving a 
boy presents made out of wood, and that is giving 
him some wood and tools to make presents out of. 

Speaking about being between the well known 
devil and the equally celebrated deep sea, the 
lumberman has to pay the railroad $10 a day for 
not unloading a car or about that much to some 
fellow to unload it. 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison says 
that ties treated with sodium fluoride are in at 
least as good condition as those treated with zine 
chloride. And men treated with grape juice in- 
stead of spiritus frumenti are in a great deal bet- 
ter condition. 





You can’t tell a tree by its smoothness of bark, 
And the sanctified man may have ways that are 
dark. 
THE PINES 
Calm, unafraid, they face the storm, 
The pines upon the hill, 
The winter cold, the summer warm, 
With an unaltered will; 
And winds may blow 
And waters flow 
Or all the earth be still. 


Their years are centuries, their lives 
Span many lives of men; 
And mortal fails or mortal thrives 
Or mortal fails again, 
But on the steep 
Their watch they keep 
O’er rock and rill and glen. 


Would we might stand, as stand the kings 
Upon the mountain side, 
Above the level—little things, 
Ambition, sorrow, pride; 
Would we were these, 
The giant trees 
Whose souls have never died. 





God give me strength to be a pine 
And not to be a weed, 
To lift my head and give no sign 
However I may bleed— 
To face the years, 
To hide the tears, 
To be a pine indeed. 





Grow great but grow strong, or your greatness will 
fail— 
For the tallest of trees gets the worst of the gale. 


DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EASY 


With purely altruistic and philanthropic mo- 
tives, knowing how men hate to shop, and what a 
mess they make of it when they do, we wish to 
suggest a simple solution of the Christmas shop- 
ping problem—second only in importance just now 
to the bolsheviki movement. 

There are friends and associates and employees 
and an occasional relative or favored customer 
you would like to remember; but who wants to go 
pawing over a lot of French ivory and stuff, know- 
ing that, 10 to 1, he’ll pick out the wrong thing? 

Instead of that, why not write a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, and say: 

‘Please send a copy of the books listed after 
their names to each of the following persons so as 
to reach them at Christmas time, and write them 
each a nice little letter and say it is sent as a 
Christmas greeting at my request.’’ 

Then follow with the names and addresses, and 
the title of the book you want sent to each. And, 
oh, yes, enclose $1.25 for each copy of ‘‘ Tote-road 
and Trail’’; $1.25 for each ‘‘In Forest Land’’; 
$1 for each ‘‘The Woods,’’ and $1 for each ‘‘ Re- 
Sawed Fables.’’ 

And your Christmas shopping is done. 

It sort of occurs to us, too, that books that aim 
to portray the sentiment, philosophy and humor 
of the lumber business would be a rather appro- 
priate thing for a lumberman to give. (Adv.) 


AARMERS everywhere put their 
O.K.'on'OK Products. The 
splendid reputation gained by 

these dependable products is Na- 
tion-wide. Wherever you find pro- 


gressive farm ill find OK 
Products. ripe ig 2 ren 


Sell the Line the Farmer Wants 


Why devote time and expense to creating a 
demand for goods not so well known when 
the demand has already been created for 
OK Products? Our big advertising cam- 
paigns have made them first in the minds 
of the farmers. You can take advantage of 
our extensive Dealer's Service and let us 
help you make the sales. 


KY Products 


The best there is in Cupolas, Non- 
Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
sane Watege. 5 Feeders for 
hogs, doze ialti 

fowls Windowsier kee besos 


Farmers Pleased With Results 


OK Products pay rich dividends in 
th: improved beak. and rapid growth 
of all farm animals. ey provide 
Pure clean air, sunshine and water, 
all of which are great factors in suc- 
cessful stock raising. 


Dealers Pleased With Profits 
The quick sales and good profits made onthe OK line 
are appreciated by hosts of dealers. Our advertisin: 
and sales helps are a big asset for any dealer. Watch 
for our big farm paper advertisements. 
Write for Attractive Proposition for Dealers 


Let lain all be 
bes Aan —_ nin aii 80 you. Our goeds are OK—our 


K Phillip Bernard Co.,"Souranveiowa” 
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One Way to Judge Good 


Lumber Crayons 


Try to brush or wash off marks. A 
genuine waterproof crayon will remain 
visible after the most severe test. Whether 
marking on wet, green, frosty or dry lumber 








American 
Acme 
Crayons 










today and prove their quality 

by actual use. Made in all gol- 
ors; and in hard, medium and soft 

grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


you can always depend on the old reliable iv, 





bE American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO & 








The ideal book for 
“ yourself or gift for 
TOTE-ROAD your friends. The lat- 
AND TRAIL est book of Douglas 
Gag LI Malloch, “the lumber- 
man poet,” illustrated 
in full color. The hu- 
mor, sentiment and 
philosophy of the 
woods and lumber busi- 
ness. $1.25 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 
41 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill cennections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla, 
MINNESOTA 


am e 
| White Pine CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


















IDAHO 


ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















Sm A We 
| West Penn Lumber Co. | 
= Wholesale Lumber - 
| WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE © 

= 
_ HEMLOCK HARDWOODS _ 
E PITTSBURGH, PA. = 
am NNN 
GET OUR 


Priceson BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. p#, out Gite, 


MICHIGAN 


aideonn | 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 





























DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, fers, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings so Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir od 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








We Want Orders for 


Michigan 
200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 


a ig Ne Maple 


50 M feet 12- 4 Ne 5 ‘Rock Elm—16 “ 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Michigan Hard Maple 5->° 


4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. Ma 
Con ohio 54 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C.& B. Besswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 








ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


‘are busy hauling goods. 





WATERBORNE SHIPMENTS FROM WEST COAST 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 29,—Waterborne ship- 
ments of fir from fifty- eight cargo mills reporting 
to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ag- 
gregated 41,294,410 feet during October, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Feet Feet 

California ....24,044,955 Australia ..... 1,293,543 
ERRRE. 605 esas 3,658,613 New York..... 903,219 
Mawall ...0ss 2,768,269 Panama...... 714,882 
Philadelphia .. mpg West coast 
eee 1,593,730 South America 660,586 
RN oss ee eos 1.590, 673 Puget Sound... 459,402 
| Peers Te 1,319,000 pa re 419,718 

England ...... 99,744 


An unusual feature in the foregoing report is 
the shipment of 1,593,730 feet to India. In Octo- 
ber sixty-six mills gave a total of 41,615,890 feet 
waterborne shipments, and in August the total from 
sixty-six mills was 48,566,442 feet. 





FORMULATES STATE FOREST POLICY 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dee. 2.—The significant use of 
the word ‘‘crop,’’ as applied by Conservation Com- 
missioner George D. Pratt of the State of New 
York in promulgating a forest policy for this State, 
as recommended by the commission, evidences an 
appreciation of the need for using waste land of 
New York State to produce a harvest. 

Faced by the fact that New York is cutting 
from three to five times more timber than is grown 
each year and that vital manufacturing industries 
will be driven from the State unless the production 
of forest crops is continued, the commission today 
issued what it terms a rational forest policy to 
offset the menace of a lumber shortage. 

The policy as formulated in a letter from Com- 
missioner Pratt to the legislature is a practical 
reply to Col. Graves, warning that the forest prob- 
lem is one of the most vital problems of the nation 
today. Its tone was forecasted at the New York 
forestry conference early in November, when Wil- 
liam H. Howard, of the commission’s forester staff, 
read a paper outlining the proposal for division of 
the State into ten districts, each with a forester in 
charge. 

The measures proposed by Commissioner Pratt, 
he says, have been thoroly tested and developed in 
the two greatest forested areas of the State. The 
first recommendation is the division of the State 
into ten districts, this recommendation now being 
made official, each under the supervision of a fores- 
ter responsible to the division of lands and forests 
of the conservation commission, a position corre- 
sponding to the farm bureau agents in their rela- 
tion to the work in agriculture. 

Thru these foresters an uptodate system of for- 
est fire protection would be extended to all forests 
in the State, not alone the dense forest regions of 
the Adirondacks and the Catskills. The experience 
in these forest regions has proved that an efficient 
organization can reduce the menace of forest fire 
to a minimum. Commissioner Pratt thinks this 
system should be applied to the entire State. 

The district forester would also give advice and 
assistance in the protection of forests from the 
ravages of disease and insects and would help 
farmers in the scientific handling of their wood- 
lands to make this acreage a crop producing agency, 
not only for the present but for succeeding genera- 
tions. The care and planting of shade trees to 
beautify the State’s wonderful highway system 
would also come wifhin the work of the district 
forester. 

Chief of all, however, the commissioner believes 
that the maintenance of a commercial wood supply 
for the lumber industry must be reckoned with. 
The study of wood using industries of the State 
now in progress, with the Federal Forest service 
and the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse codperating, tho not completed has al- 
ready shown a disappearance of these industries 
owing to lack of raw materials, and this condition 
has been reported to Commissioner Pratt for his as- 
sistance in formulating the new State policy. 


NOW HAS COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Reports received here 
show that the strategic position which Bolivia occu- 
pies geographically in the heart of the South American 
continent is being turned to her advantage commer- 
cially. 

The reports show that Bolivia has been carrying a 
lot of the goods from the west coast to the east coast 
of the continent which formerly went over the Andes 
from Santiago and Valparaiso, Chile, to Buenos Aires. 
The fact that extraordinarily heavy snows blocked 
this railroad across the Andes for some months last 
winter threw a considerable part of this transconti- 
nental trade to Bolivia, 

The short gap in the railway which runs from Peru 
down thru Bolivia and on to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
is bridged with a good road, over which motor trucks 
Negotiations are understood 





to have been started looking to a loan by financial in- 
terests in the United States to complete this stretch 
of railroad, a distance of about 125 miles, after which 
there will be thru rail traffic from the Atlantic to the 


_ Pacific right across the heart of South America. 


With a loss which was recently made Bolivia is 
building a railroad from La Pax, the capital, up to the 
‘tropical lowlands of the upper Amazon, and this will 
offer an outlet, according to the report, for rubber, 
hardwood lumber and forest products, tropical fruits 
and other products of the South American interior 
country. Of this new road, which also will be approxi- 
mately 125 miles in length, about thirty miles have 
been completed and the roadbed has been put in shape 
for more of it and is ready for the rails. A locomotive 
built in the United States has just been received 
there and is in operation over the completed part of 
the road. 

In connection with the progress she is making in 
other directions Bolivia is looking to the day when, 
as she hopes, she will have a seaport on the Pacific 
and an outlet which will enable her to carry her prod- 
ucts over her own territory direct to the ocean ready 
for the markets of the world. As far as can be 
learned here there have been no recent developments 
in the Tacna-Arica situation which Bolivia hopes will, 
when it is finally settled, give her a strip of land to the 
Pacific. 





NEW SWAGE PUT ON THE MARKET 


Since FE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., took 
over the Pribnow Swage & Tool Works at Mellen, Wis., 
J. ¥. Pribnow has devoted all of his time to the im- 
provement of saw fitting tools. Mr. Pribnow, well 
known as the inventor of the Pribnow swage and the 
Pribnow swage shaper, has now perfected an entirely 
new swage, an oval die Pribnow swage equipped with 
high grade roller bearings. The new swage, as with 
every product sold by E. C. Atkins & Co., has been 
given a careful test and in that test has made a 
record in saving saw steel. Careful comparisons in 
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THE NEW OVAL DIE PRIBNOW SWAGE 


the test proved that the oval die Pribnow swage uses 
25 percent less of the saw steel than does the ordi- 
nary type of swage. Furthermore, this swage, 
equipped with roller die bearings, requires less energy 
to operate than other types of swage and at the same 
time obtain the best swaging results. 

i..C, Atkins & Co. have found the demand for the 
hew swage very great. In fact, it is so great that it 
has been found necessary to install new machinery to 
enable satisfactory deliveries to be made. It is fully 
described, as well as other Atkins tools, in a booklet 
entitled “Atkins Tools for the Filing Room,” which 
will be furnished on reguest. 


IN MEMORY OF HARDWOOD LEADER 


ALBERT E. DEUTSCH. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club at the November meeting held 
at the Hotel Bentley, in Alexandria, La., on Nov. 19: 

“WHEREAS, Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom, 
has taken from us our beloved friend and the former 
and first president of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club, Col. Albert E. Deutsch; there- 
fore, the members of this club in regular meeting as- 
sembled at Alexandria, La., on this 19th day of No- 
vember, 1919, hereby 

“Resolve, That we have each lost a cherished friend ; 
that our club has lost a valuable member and that the 
hardwood industry has been deprived of one of its 
leading pioneer operators whose influence for the 
principles he stood for will long be felt. Be it further 

“Resolved, That this club extends the deepest sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family at San Antonio, Tex., 
and his business associates at San Antonio and Oak- 
dale, La., and that this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of the meeting of the club and that suitable 
engraved copies of this resolution be presented to the 
members of his family and his immediate business 
associates, 





“PHIL A. RYAN, President. 
“A, C. BOWEN, Secretary.” 





THE INDUSTRIAL development of South Africa 
during the war has been very rapid. The Union 
was thrown upon its own resources for many com- 
modities formerly imported, and this resulted in 
considerable industrial activity under conditions 
which in many cases have amounted to the most ex- 
treme forms of protection, including the exclusion 
of competing products from overseas. 
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WHY LUMBERMEN FIND TRUCKS NECESSARY 





Two Types Suitable for Sawmill Use—Motors Render Modern Delivery System 
Possible—Original Device Makes for Efficiency 





GUARANTEES OPERATING COSTS 


Lumbermen thruout the country are coming to know 
the Denby truck manufactured by the Denby Motor 
Truck Co., Detroit, Mich., and to appreciate its many 
qualities. The lumbermen, however, are not the only 
believers in Denby trucks. For example, take the case 
of the Towar-Ayres Co., Detroit distributers of Denby 
trucks, In each sale of a Denby truck the Towar- 
Ayres Co. furnishes a warranty bond which informs the 
owner the maximum amount that the truck can cost 
him during a twelve-month period. In commenting 
upon this, J. B. Hance, sales manager of the Towar- 
Ayres Co., recently said: 


lic hoist such as is frequently used on trucks deliver- 
ing coal. The loaded truck can be backed into diffi- 
cult places with ease, and once properly spotted all 
the driver has to do to unload the box is to pull the 
lever, which raises the front end by means of the 
hydraulic hoist and causes the tail gate to open auto- 
matically. 


HAULS FROM SORTING TABLE TO PILE 


Milton T. McGoldrick, son of J. P. McGoldrick, of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., has origi- 
nated, with the aid of M. G. Nelson, foreman of the 
Nelson Motor Co., distributers of Republic trucks at 

Spokane, a new and effici- 














AN ADAPTATION OF A 


First announcement of our warranty bond, some 
weeks ago, excited unusual comment, because of the 
novelty of the proposition. We did not make it as a 
matter of philanthropy, nor is it a gamble on our part, 
for we have complete records of Denby maintenance 
over a period of years, and it is so favorable that we 
are able to give the buyer a bond in which we state in 
writing that if his repair cost exceeds a certain very 
low figure we will contribute the excess. 

Under some circumstances this would be impossible, 
but we know how the Denby trucks are made, how 
they work and how little they are laid up thru any 
fault of their own. Our research has been exhaustive 
and has convinced us that the combined cost of buy- 
ing and operating Denby trucks is the lowest of any 
high grade trucks in the market today. 

Mere statements of maintenance cost and other 
promises have been numerous. Low operating costs of 
trucks have been announced with the basis fuel and 
oil consumption, but warranties of repair costs are an 
entirely different matter, and were we not certain of 
our position we would not offer this proposition to 
buyers. It is purely business with us. We have backed 
it up with data and not only tell the customer that 
his truck will not cost more than a stated amount, but 
write it into a warranty bond, which is a condition 
that some day will have to become general, for the 
future is the time in which the owner is most con- 
cerned if he has profit in mind. 


LUMBERMAN ENTERS AUTO GAME 


Cc. H. Asling, formerly manager of the yard of 
Rounds & Porter Lumber Co., Pawnee, Okla., has 
moved to Winfield, Kan., where he is now manufactur- 
ing the ‘‘Mid-West” auto rim remover and replacer 
and other metal specialties. Mr. Asling described the 
“Wid-West” rim remover as a device that will make 
automobile users sit up and take notice. He says, “it 
is a time and labor saver as well as a mind preserver.” 


MOTOR TRUCK HAULS SLABWOOD 


The New Dells Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., finds 
a ready market for its short green slabwood. Former- 
ly the company used several teams and men in dis- 
posing of this millwood but something over a year ago 
purchased a 314-ton truck equipped with a special 
dump body. This truck now delivers all of the slab- 
wood at a considerable reduction in cost from that 
of team delivery. 

The truck is equipped to get over bad roads and to 
run in all weather. To keep the driver comfortable 
(and the driver has to be 
comfortable to get results 








TRUCK FOR SAWMILL 


ent equipment for handling 
lumber from the saw to the 
piling yard. 

The motive power is fur- 
nished by a “tractor” made 
by cutting down a Republic 
truck, and the load is car- 
ried on a huge trailer. The 
“lumber tractor” carries 
seven tons of green lumber 
from chains to pile, doing 
the work of three teams. 

The wheel base of the 
truck is shortened, the rear 
wheels being just back of 
the cab, and the wheels are 
cut down to 28 inches to 
reduce the gear ratio. The 
Nelson Motor Co. has put 
out 12 such rigs to the fol- 
lowing companies: Deer 
Park Lumber Co., 2; Adams 
River Lumber Co., of Chase, B. C., 5; Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., Bend, Ore., 2; Craig Mountain Lumber Co., 
Winchester,. Idaho, 1; Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose 
Lake, Idaho, 2. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of the ma- 
chines at the yard of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash, 


YARDS 





WHO WANTS A MULE? 


Perhaps nothing shows any more clearly than the 
following clipping from a recent issue of The Toledo 
News-Bee the waning hold of the mule on the lumber 
industry : 


The Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co. knows when 
it has enough. Here’s a nice little notice we found in 
the most interesting want ad pages of The Toledo 
News-Bee on Wednesday night. If you miss reading 
the want ad pages you miss “literature’: “SOME 
MULE. Motor deliveries have replaced one of our 
highly respected mules. We are forced to place him 
on the market—long ears, reliable hoofs, deep voice 
and all. Drop around and ask for demonstration. 
a — to some party looking for a service- 
able pet.” 


TRUCKS BEST AID OF RETAILERS 


The Slagle Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio, firmly believes 
in service to its customers. Naturally, therefore, it is 
not surprising to learn that the company favors motor 
delivery at all of its yards. W.C. Slagle, general man- 
ager, in commenting upon this subject said : 


Our company feels that the trade is demanding real 
service and our future plan is to motorize all our 
yards so that we can give our customers modern serv- 
ice right up to the minute, and our full attention is 
going to be given to delivery service to offset any mail 
order quotations which they may receive. 

Our service for the last year has been on the motor 
basis. We have two more trucks yet to be delivered to 
us and when these are put into operation all of our 
yards will have modern truck delivery entirely. We 
feel this is really the best equipment we have put into 
our yards, 
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The Long Leaf Pine Co., Sydney, Fla., is using a 
truck quipped with Goodyear peumatic tires to haul 
its lumber three miles from the mill to the railroad. 
The truck makes seven trips daily, performing the 
work formerly done by two teams of mules. 





in wet or cold weather) an 
enclosed cab is provided. 
The engine heats this cab 
sufficiently to keep the driv- 
er comfortable in even very 
cold weather. 

As may be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, 
the box for the wood does 
not differ very much from 
the kind of dump body or- 
dinarily found upon a slab- 
wood wagon at a sawmill. 
This box was designed to 
hold a full cord of loosely 
piled slabwood, which, by 
the way, is dumped into it 
from an overhead hopper at 
the mill. However, in order 
to facilitate the unloading 
operation it is six inches 
wider at the back than at 
the front end. The tail 
gate is hinged at the top 
and the front end of the 
box is hoisted by a hydrau- 











A SLABWOOD DELIVERY TRUCK WHICH HAS GIVEN SATISFACTION 





Kneeland <Mielsne 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 
“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 


200 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 
Basswood rough 


Specials: 




















> 
We Want for the following 


Orde YS well manufactured 


Northern Hardwoods 


3 cars 8-4" No. 3 Common Birch 
1 car 8-4" No. 2 Common Birch 
2 cars 5-4" No. | C.&B. Brown Ash 
3 cars 5-4" No. 2 C.&B. Hard Maple 
2 cars |"" No. 2 Com. Basswood. 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Lumber Company 


LL WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 
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We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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HARDWOODS 





Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


¥ Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 








MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 

















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY } 


Manufacturers 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











GLASGOW PARTNERSHIP IS DISSOLVED 


GuLascow, ScoTLAND, Nov. 15.—The copartnership of 
Wright, Graham & Co., shipowners and timber brokers 
of this city and composed of W. KE. A. Graham, J. 
Graham Wright, Norman G. Wright and George Howie, 
has been dissolved by the retirement of Mr. Graham. 
The business will be continued under the old firm 
name by the remaining partners, along with William 
G. Wright. 





~~ 


BASING FURNITURE RATES ON VALUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted twentieth section appli- 
eation No, 133, authorizing the carriers involved to 
establish and maintain rates on furniture in carloads 
westbound, dependent upon the value of the property 
transported. The articles specified are wooden folding 
beds, wooden bedsteads, bureaus, chiffoniers, dressers, 
dressing tables, small tables (not including extension 
tables) and washstands, 

The application covered tariffs No. 1067, 1068 and 
1032 of R. H. Countiss, agent; I. C. C. No. 24, C. C. 
McCain, agent; and I. C. C. No. 628, Eugene Morris, 
agent, 

The commission found no cause for refusing to per- 
mit the establishment and maintenance of rates on 
these commodities, dependent on value. Accordingly, 
Agent Countiss, who filed the application, is authorized 
to file the tariffs effective on not less than thirty days’ 
notice to the commission and to the general public, 
and to maintain these rates until otherwise ordered. 

Values are to be stated in writing by the shipper or 
agreed upon in writing as the released value of the 


property. 
ments only. 

The commission announces that it does not approve 
any rates that may be filed under this authorization. 
They will be subject to complaint and investigation 
like any other rates filed with the commission. 


RECONSIGNING TO EMBARGOED POINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1.—In a formal opinion 
handed down in docket No. 10338—W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has awarded complainant $390, with interest, as 
reparation on a carload of southern pine lumber 
shipped from Stamps, Ark., to East St. Louis, IIL, 
June 13, 1917, and reconsigned to South Akron, Ohio. 
The shipment was held at Akron during the continu- 
ance of an embargo which forbade the defendant car- 
rier to make delivery on the Baltimore & Ohio team 
tracks in South Akron, which was the only delivery 
the consignee would accept. 

The commission holds that defendant’s reconsign- 
ment, in effect when shipment moved, made no restric- 
tion of the right of reconsignment to embargoed points 
and specifically contemplated reconsignment on combi- 
nation of local rates, and its demurrage tariff contained 
no such restriction or any provision for the imposition 
of demurrage charges for the detention of cars recon- 
signed to embargoed points. 

For this reason the commission found that the de- 
murrage charges assailed were illegal; that complain- 
ants made the shipment, paid the charges etc. and are 
entitled to the entire amount of demurrage paid—$390 
—with interest from Dec. 4, 1917. 


The rates will apply on interstate ship- 








AN INTERESTING BELT 


REPAIR OF LARGE SIZE 


[By RB. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


Modern sawmill mechanics often must work 
under odd rules and depart from the commonplace 
methods of repairing to accomplish a given end. 
There is no other mechanical work in any line that 
requires as much real headwork to get by hard 
places as that required of the sawmill mechanic. 
For example, the machinist in a machine shop works 
along given lines or set rules and has his machine 
to turn out his jobs for him. In the case of the 
mill mechanic, at each breakdown of some part of 
the mill machinery the break must be sized up in- 
stantly and a possible method of repairing evolved, 
the crude and limited hand tools available being 
taken into consideration. The writer once ob- 
served a case where a mill manager evolved the 
idea of doing away with machine shop bills by em- 
ploying an expert machinist. This machinist was 
helpless without his machine shop equipment to aid 
him, and the simple repairs which any mill me- 
chanie could make this machinist could not make, 
and as a consequence the machine shop bills were 
greatly increased instead of decreased. The tryout 
was rather expensive, altho the man remained only 
thirty days at the mill. 

Now to the main subject in hand, which is that 
of a very difficult large belt repair. Belt repairs on 
as large a scale as this one are not very often en- 
countered, but when they are it is well to know that 
the repairs can be made successfully and with little 
delay. Our large main drive belt was much used 
and became weakened and brittle, so that when a 
large log was being sawn it suddenly gave way on 
one side and tore apart before the engine could be 
stopped. The tear ran at right angle to the edge 
of the belt for about 10 inches, then at an angle 
down the belt for some 4 feet and then directly 
across to the edge some 12 inches distant. The 
character of the tear may be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration. Besides the main break there 
were some minor breaks, but as these were all 
square across they were easily repaired. As the 
belt had recently been drawn up and glued as short 
as it could be drawn, the ragged ends at the break 
could not be cut away, as by cutting them the belt 
would have been made too short for use. 

The local mechanic could see no way out of the 
difficulty except to order a new belt or to splice the 
old one in many places. Either of these remedies 
would have taken much time, and lost time means 
much to a sawmill these days because when a saw- 
mill is idle there is much expense that can not be 
cut off. The superintendent of this mill, who is a 
man of long milling experience and possesses an 
extremely practical mind, looked the belt over and 
remarked that we must make a try at repairing it. 
I expressed faith in a re-enforcement lace thruout 
the tear and this plan was tried. It took four hours 
to make the lace (lock stitch type), which made 
good because the belt stood the strain of heavy saw- 
ing for many days until a new belt was secured, and 
likely would have lasted for a much longer time had 
we risked it. 

The accompanying illustration shows how this 
difficult job was accomplished and how the belt was 
braced with the lace strands and the edges held up 
tight. The greatest difficulty was encountered in 
securing a straining pull clear across the belt, but 
this trouble was overcome by the method of lacing. 
First the ends of the belt were placed together and 
with a straight edge marks were made down across 
the tear, about one and one half inches apart as 
shown in the sketch, and above and below the punch 


holes. Thus the holes were laid out and the re- 
enforcement lacing planned. The first edge was 
laced with the double lock stitch type of lacing, and 
when going down the angle a combination of lock 
stitch and bracing effect was used. When the point 
was again reached where the edges came together 
squarely the straight double lock stitch lacing was 
resorted to. The accompanying illustration shows 
the top side of the belt. The under side looks dif- 
ferent, in that the strands of lacing are made 
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HOW A BAD BELT BREAK WAS LACED 
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straight while the top has the cross or bracing effect 
clearly shown. The planned bracing in the middle 
of the belt made it as strong there as at the edges. 
As stated before, it operates successfully and shows 
that our superintendent was indeed a practical man 
and that his saying of ‘‘never die but make a try 
of it’’ was right. 





MILLION PINE SAPLINGS PLANTED 


Av SaBLE Fats, N. Y., Dee. 1—The big refor- 
estation project of the State Conservation Commis- 
sion in the Boreas River region of the northeastern 
Adirondacks has been ended for this year. A mil- 
lion norway pine saplings were planted, the nursery 
stock being secured at the State nursery in connec- 
tion with the Great Meadow prison at Comstock, 
and were hauled to the plantation by motor truck. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 





EDWARD CLARK MERSHON 


E. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., known thruout the entire lumber 
industry as an inventor and manufacturer of 
band saw machinery, died in Saginaw on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 30 ‘following a long illness. Mr. 
Mershon had been very seriously ill for many 
weeks, and tho an occasional rally occurred, little 
hope had been entertained for his recovery. 

Edward Clark Mershon was born in what was 
then East Saginaw, Mich., Aug. 29, 1859. He came 
of a family which for two generations had made 
a name for itself in Michigan lumber history. His 
grandfather, E. J. Mershon, engaged in the lumber 
business in Saginaw in the early ’50s and his 
father, Augustus H. Mershon, in his turn became 
widely known in the industry as the head of A. B. 
Bissell & Co. The members of the third genera- 
tion were destined for a high place in the lumber 
industry of the world and attained it early in their 
business careers. William B. Mershon, the elder 





THE LATE EDWARD C. MERSHON 


brother, entered lumber manufacturing in 1876, 
operating a planing mill in Saginaw. He was soon 
joined by Edward C. Mershon and a little later, 
with a capital of $50,000, they began a business 
known as William B. Mershon & Co., which became 
one of the largest woodworking industries of the 
Saginaw Valley. From the first Edward C. Mer- 
shon had personal charge of the mechanical end of 
the firm’s business, and in that position rapidly de- 
veloped the peculiar genius that was his. 

It was the pressure of an unusually large con- 
tract for box shooks which first aroused E. C. Mer- 
shon to the great waste of time and material 
under the old methods and started him on the train 
of study and invention which resulted in the per- 
fection of his first band resaw. This new tool 
marked the beginning of a series of inventions de- 
veloping the use of thin saw blades, which has 
placed the name of Mershon in lumber mills thru- 
out the world. The great firm of William B. Mer- 
shon & Co., manufacturers of band saw machinery, 
has grown from that beginning. Mr. Mershon be- 
came president of that company, and was also a 
director of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co., 
of Williams, Ariz. For the last four and a half 
years, however, he had not been active in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Mershon never married. He was active in 
promoting philanthropic projects, tho in an unos- 
tentatious way. He gave to his native city a fine 
natatorium and built there a row of model houses, 
in which his inventive faculty was exercised in 
giving to them especially attractive sanitary fea- 
tures and other advantages, for renting to persons 
of small means. He endowed a bed in the Ameri- 
can hospital in Paris during the war and was al- 
ways in the lead in the various war ‘‘drives,’? 


Just a week before his death, Mr. Mershon, as 
noted in last week’s AMERICAN LUMBERYAN, con- 
tributed $30,000 to the Saginaw Welfare League, 
the largest gift made to that fund. 

Mr. Mershon was a great lover of music and of 
fine painting. His leisure was largely devoted to 
sketching and oil painting and he was a patron of 
these arts whenever given an opportunity. With his 
sister, Miss Elsie C. Mershon, who made her home 
with him, and who was devoted to him as he was to 
her, he made a hobby of the fine arts and in this 
as in all other respects a beautiful and sympathetic 
companionship existed between the two rarely 
found between brother and sister. Faithfully each 
winter they made the trip to Chicago to attend thru 
the season of grand opera here. Of a gentle, kindly, 
somewhat retiring disposition, he was greatly be- 
loved by business associates and fellow citizens, 
and he leaves a wide circle of friends to mourn 
his passing. His brother William B. Mershon, of 
Saginaw, sister, Elsie C. Mershon, and mother 
survive him. 





CHARLES S. FERRIS, who had been in the lum- 
ber business in Cincinnati, Ohio, for thirty years, 
died Sunday, Nov. 30, after a brief illness at his 
home in that city. He was the exclusive owner of 
the business bearing his name and was president of 
the East End Bank, of Cincinnati. He was a 
Scottish Rites Mason and a member of the Shrine 
and the Knights of Pythias. A widow, one daughter 
and two sons survive. Mr. Ferris was 57 years old. 





MRS. AUGUST HELMES, wife of the head of the 
Helmes Logging Co., of Iron River, Mich., was 
instantly killed Nov. 28 when a rifle she was hand- 
ling was accidentally discharged. 





PHILIP GREEN, president and chief stockholder 
of William C. Scherer & Co., sash, door and blind 
manufacturers, of Baltimore, Md., died on Nov. 23, 
very suddenly from an attack of acute indigestion. 
Mr. Green was born in 1865 in Germany and cams 
to the United States with his parents when a boy. 
He started with William C. Scherer & Co. when 
the founder of the firm, the late John Scherer was 
still alive, and succeeded the late William C. 
Scherer, a son of the founder, upon the former’s 
death. He never married and his only surviving 
relative is a brother. The Lumber Exchange, of 
Baltimore, at a special meeting adopted resolutions 
expressive of the loss of that organization by the 
death of Mr. Green. 





MRS. ANNIE MUSSER HUTTIG. The death of 
Mrs. Annie Musser Huttig, widow of Charles H. 
Huttig, founder and president of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Co., St. Louis, occurred in that city on Nov. 
29, following a long illness. She leaves a daughter, 
Jeannette, 22 years old, and a son, Charles, 18. Mrs. 
Huttig was born 57 years ago in Muscatine, Iowa, 
where also her husband spent his early manhood. 
Mr. Huttig went to St. Louis first, and there he met 
with immediate success in the planing mill in- 
dustry, building up one of the great institutions of 
that kind in the country. They were married in 
1892. Mr. Huttig was interested in many activities. 
He was president of the Third National Bank, and 
at one time was president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, taking a great interest in the public schools. 
Mrs. Huttig was a vice-president in the sash and 
door company, of which A. J. Siegel is president. 
The funeral took place on Dec. 1 from the family 
residence, 37 Washington Terrace, to Bellefontaine 
cemetery, where she was buried beside her hus- 
band. Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, Pastor of St. John’s 
M. E. Church, South, officiated. There were many 
floral pieces, and a large crowd attended the serv- 
ices. The honorary pall bearers were: Ambassador 
D. R. Francis, C. L. Holman, J. D. Bascom, G. W. 
Brown, J. Brookmire, Murray Carleton, J. Francis- 
cus, J. R. Cook, F. O. Watts, Jas.,E. Smith, H. 
Knight, Dr. J. S. Seidlitz, S. G. ilson, E. J. 
Krause, D. R. Calhoun, M. Kotany and Peyton 
Carr. The active pallbearers were Richard S. 
Hawes, L. E. Clark, W. Smith, F. V. Hammar, 
pe Wiegand, L. Hocker, H. Heper and H. L. 

*arker. 





JOHN DONOGH, wholesale lumber dealer of 
Toronto, Ont., died at his home in that city on Nov. 

. He was born in Guelph, Ont., in 1853 and en- 
tered the lumber business in Toronto as bookkeeper 
for the S. R. Briggs Lumber Co. In 1895, he moved 
to Buffalo, later returning to Toronto. He was for 
a number of years a member of the firm of Donogh 
& Oliver, wholesale lumber dealers and lately had 
been the head of the John Donogh Lumber Co. 
The funeral took place on Dec. 1 from his home and 
was largely attended by members of the lumber 
trade in Toronto. 





COLIN LAFORTUNE, the last survivor of a 
family of centenarians and one of the oldest lum- 
bermen on the continent, died at Port Dover, Ont., 
on Nov. 28, aged 102. Until three days previous to 
his death he had enjoyed excellent health, his death 
being due to a fractured rib caused by a fall. Mr. 
Lafortune went to Norfolk, Ont., in 1836 and en- 
tered the lumbering industry at 18. 





WILLIAM T. BRIANT, a retired lumber and saw- 
mill operator of Huntington, Ind., died at that 
place-on Nov. 27. Mr. Briant succeeded his father 
as owner of a sawmill at Huntington and lived 
there for many years. He is survived by a widow. 





MRS. SALLIE RUSTON, widow of John Ruston, 
a well-known lumber dealer of southern Indiana 
and Tennessee, died at her home in Princeton, Ind., 
a few days ago, aged 74. Her husband had for many 
years conducted a sawmill and lumber business at 
Evansville, Ind. 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 


from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


Security Fixtures 


make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalleSt, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Dimension, Bridge 
O a Plank and 
Wagon Stock 
Tennessee 


Rutes Posts and Poles 
Fir Plank and Timbers. 


nd Us Your Inquiries. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co, “iim"* 























LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


( Sound $ * 
| Soun 

| Edge Mixed O a k 
| Timbers, 

| Bridge and 
Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock. 


| elican umber oO. 
[ P Mound, Louisiana. C i 








—_— ee 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 


Cottonwood, 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 


[Be / of our 

LB: Oak, Ash, Gum, 
oan Cottonwood, 
mea Cypress, Elm 





lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us. 


for shipment 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T ymber Co., Inc. 
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TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Texas Vac 
Ths Areal FTardwoods 


The wide widths, fine figure and 
uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most ‘gon | factory buyer. 
heck over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 





it now. 

Lumber 
Boynton Company 
6. L. BOYNTON, «. White City, Texas 








Beaumont Quality 
“| ~~ Is Worth Trying Now 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES : 











Buyers who pride them- 
selves on quality products 
should get in touch with 











us for i a 
YellowPine and snd Piling 
Hardwood Lumber oe gs 


Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 











times. 
The Beaumont Pitti 
Bete ~=©6—s Lumber Co. 

















Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 







Cable Address “WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 


We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 


Y HOUSTON, TEXAS /) 


Keith Lumber Co. 


VOTH, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


and Southern 
Hardwoods 


HEWN TIES AND 
PILING 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 


Telegraph Station — Beaumont, Texas 











Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 














| FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Esthapia to Develop Forest Resources 


A good many of the small nations of Europe, who 
have gained their independence as a result of the war, 
are now working energetically to exploit the natural 
resources within their boundaries and to build up in- 
dustry in order to finance themselves and place their 
independence on a secure basis. Forests and lumber- 
ing are great figureheads in the economic plans of 
many of them, who never before seriously considered 
such activities from an economic standpoint because 
of their more or less absolute dependence on the cen- 
tral autocratic government and their consequent in- 
difference and laissez faire attitude. 

Esthonia is one of these countries which now are lay- 
ing plans for the exploitation of their forest resources. 
Of Esthonia’s 20,000,000 acres of forests, 3,000,000 
acres are owned by the State and 17,000,000 are pri- 
vately owned. The Ministry of Commerce has recently 
decided to allow 23,000 to 24,000 acres of the State 
forests to be cut yearly. Assuming a yield of eighteen 
or nineteen standards (35,600 to 37,600 feet) per acre, 
there will thus be an output of about 450,000 stand- 
ards, or 891,000,000 feet. An Esthonian newspaper 
says an additional supply of about 150,000 standards 
is to be obtained yearly from the woodlands belonging 
to the farmers, which brings the total up to 600,- 
000 standards yearly. Reckoning half of this as fire- 
wood and the domestic consumption of timber as about 
100,000 standards there will remain 200,000 standards, 
or 396,000,000 feet, for exportation. 

The Esthonian Ministry of Commerce proposes either 
to manage the State forests or to let them in lots to 
contractors. Concessions are also to be granted for 
timber hewing, and standing timber is to be sold to 
home and foreign buyers. 





New Steamship Services to New Orleans 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 1.—Steamship service to 
Japan and the Orient will be available to importers 
and exporters in the Mississippi Valley over two new 
lines that are to be opened in the near future thru 
the port of New Orleans, and a third service will be 
arranged that will enable importers of mahogany 


purpose of expansion or for much-needed rehabilita- 
tion after four years’ deprivation of necessary sup- 
plies. This is particularly the case with the railroads 
and power companies, as well as with the companies 
engaged in handling the great staple products. 

The problem of improved banking facilities and the 
present exchange situation will also be very important 
topics for careful consideration, and means for per- 
mitting closer commercial relations between the vari- 
ous countries will also be taken up. This is the first 
Pan American conference held since 1915, and much 
important business has accumulated both because of 
the long lapse of time since the first conference and 
because of the greatly changed conditions which have 
grown out of the war. 


The Lumber Market in Australia 


MELBOURNE, VicroriA, Oct. 18.—Stocks of Oregon 
pine, redwood and Pacific pine in this part of Aus- 
tralia seem to be pretty well exhausted, but there seems 
to be a very considerable stock of yellow pine still on 
hand. If the repatriation plan for the erection of 
homes for returned soldiers makes progress—for the 
time being delayed due largely to negotiations regard- 
ing a repatriation loan—consumption will probably in- 
crease, for while it is proposed by the repatriation 
commission to use Australian woods as far as possible 
it does not appear that this country can produce suffi- 
cient softwood lumber for this purpose, as most of the 
native timber is hard and not well adapted to ordinary 
house building. 

There is a very severe housing shortage here, and 
the interstate commission states that it will be neces- 
sary to build at once at least 25,000 houses in the three 
eastern States of the Commonwealth to relieve the 
existing congestion; this outside of the construction 
contemplated under the repatriation plan. 

The interstate commission states in a recent report 
on rents that the whole visible supply of pine timber 
in New South Wales forests is equal to only seven or 
eight years’ normal consumption, and that the hard- 
wood forests are limited there. It expresses the opin- 
ion that, with the exception of Western Australia, the 








lumber and logs from Africa 





to receive their needs thru 
the port of New Orleans in- 
stead of thru New York, ac- 
cording to announcement 
made by W. H. Hayley, 
secretary of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
Japanese Kaiun Jabushiki 
Kaisha, or Ocean Trans- 
port Co., has opened book- 
ing offices in New Orleans, 
making that city a port of 
call for Oriental and Euro- 
pean ports. It has a line of 
forty steamers. The Osaka 
Shoken Kaisha, the largest 
shipping company of Japan, 











has established service via 
Singapore to New Orleans, 
making use of the Panama 
Canal. This is the first 
service New Orleans has 
had to Singapore and other 
ports on the Malay penin- 
sula, The Elder Dempster 
line will establish the serv- 
ice with the African ports, 


prevent checking. 


enough to permit an iron band being hammer 
close look at the illustration will bring out the fact that it is a rather an- 
tiquated hand crane which is used in handling these giant piles. 


This is a scene at a Tasmanian port, showing piles being loaded on to a schooner 
for shipment to England. 
famous Big Trees of Tasmania, is worthy of attention. 
men are sitting is a particularly interesting example, neither end of it being 
included in the photograph. The illustration having been greatly reduced one 
interesting detail is — way the ends of each 

Each end of the square pile 


The great length of these piles, hewn out of the 
That on which the 


ile have been worked to 
as been rounded just 
on and securely fastened. A 





the only contingency being 
that importers in the Mississippi Valley must absorb 
their needs in the way of African products thru New 
Orleans instead of thru New York, 





An International Fair at Barcelona 


The first exposition of an international character 
held in Barcelona, Spain, will take place May 15 to 30, 
1920. Among the sections already announced are No. 
8, devoted to forestry, and No. 13, to building enter- 
prise. Barcelona is one of the chief ports of Spain, 
and this event is looked forward to by those interested 
in trade in all lines with Spain as of great importance 
to them, It seems that an exhibit of lumber suitable 
for exploitation on the Spanish market would be ex- 
ceedingly appropriate at this fair. Those interested 
may communicate with La Direccion General de la 
Feria, calle de Fernando, numero 30; apartado de Cor- 
reos, 512, Barcelona. 


Second Pan American Conference 


The Second Pan American Financial Conference will 
convene at Washington, D. C., on Jan. 12, 1919, on the 
call of the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose 
of conferring with the financial authorities of the 
American republics. The meeting will last one week, 
and the twenty-one republics will be represented by 
fifty to sixty delegates. 

The financial requirements of the Latin American 
countries at the present time and during the next few 
years will constitute the chief subject for discussion. 
The immediate future financial requirements of the 
American republics are very extensive. In view of 
the enormous demands now being made for credit 
facilities in the United States from Europe and other 
sections of the world it is impossible for the Latin 
American countries to find all their requirements read- 
ily and economically met in the markets of this coun- 
try. Several of the Latin. American governments are 


seeking loans here, while a great number of their pub- 
-lie utility enterprises and major private undertakings 
are actively soliciting financial support, either for the 


hardwood lumber resources of the Commonwealth will 
be exhausted in thirty years. 

Statistics show that while importation of lumber has 
gradually declined during the last five years, produc- 
tion has also declined correspondingly. Usually, when 
importation of an important commodity decreases home 
production, if the materials are at all available, it in- 
creases to meet the deficit. But not so in this case; 
here are the figures, in feet, for the 5-year period 1913. 
1917, inclusive : 


1918 1914 1915 
Local production .684,890,000 675,554,000 496,150,000 


EIADOTES. o.cccccas 458,927,000 330,558,000 ae 
1916 

Local production........000 472,331,000 444,955,000 

RE er oe ....205,119,000 170,652,000 


The imports, in feet, from the United States from 
1913 to 1918, inclusive, were as follows: 
Sugar and yel- 
Year n fir low pine Redwood Pacific pine 
(Ue 44, 87, 999 2, 937, 000 20,305,000 9,356,000 


BOLD. 0 00:05 17 '973°000 1,433,000 10,478,000 590, 000 

Ll 22'378,000 1,489,000 11,773,000 2,034,000 
ty ee 12/2! 56, 000 00 2,908,000 .......0% 
19IS.6..5. 15,996,000 216,000 7/444,000 2.2.2.0 2. 


These figures make it appear that there is a real 
shortage of lumber in this country, and the market in 
Australia for American woods is undoubtedly about to 
become very good. 


Steamer Rates Are Easing Off 


The steamer market has shown no improvement 
whatever during the last week, say Cornish & Co., ship 
brokers at New York City, in their weekly freight 
circular dated Nov. 29. The embargo on coal ship- 
ments, due to the strike of the miners, has not been 
removed and there is no way of determining how much 
longer it will continue. In the mean time chartering 
has been almost entirely suspended, as the bulk of the 
freights offering were for coal cargoes. Tonnage is 
accumulating and rates are easing off. 

The sailing vessel market was quiet thruout the 








3,669,000 13, 727, 000 13,200,000 — 
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week, with only a limited amount of chartering re- 
ported, Freights offer im limited numbers in the off- 
shore lumber trades, but in all others they are scarce. 
The supply of tonnage is sufficient for current necessi- 
ties and rates are fairly well maintained. Coastwise 
freights of all kinds continue scarce. 

Among the lumber charters announced are the fol- 
lowing: 

Unnamed British schooner, 450,000-foot capacity, 
Gulf to Spain, $60. 

Schooner M. Vivian Pierce, 1,380 tons, Gulf of Mon- 
tevideo or Buenos Aires, $45. 

Danish bark Holdana, '1,238. tons, Gulf to Buenos 
Aires, $47.50; option Montevideo, $48. 

Unnamed British Schooner, 40,000-foot capacity, 
Gulf to Jamaica, $23.50. 

Unnamed British Schooner, 40,000-foot capacity, 
Gulf to N. S. Cuba, two trips, $18 

Unnamed British Schooner, 40,000-foot capacity, 
Gulf to N. S. Cuba, one trip; option Cienfuegos, $20. 

Unnamed schooner, 550 tons deadweight, Blue Hill, 
Me., to Trinidad, staves ; $16 per ton. 





Britain’s Lumber Imports for Nine Months 


During the nine months of this year ended with 
Sept. 30 Great Britain imported from all sources wood 
and timber valued at £48,234,360, as compared with a 
valuation of £21,834,012 and £16,932,513 for the same 
period of 1918 and 1917, respectively. During these 
months of 1919 wood and timber to the value of £632,- 
359 was reéxported from Great Britain, the rest re- 
maining for home consumption. This latter total com- 
pares with £679,851 for the same period of 1918 and 
£327,198 for 1917. 

The classified report of the importation of wood 
during the first nine months of this year accounts for 
167,133 loads of hewn woods and timber, valued at 
£3,705,266, of which the United States supplied 98,189, 
valued at £1,898,476; Canada, 11,190 loads, with a 
value of £202,922; Russia, 3,516, valued at £31,960; 
Sweden, 11,734, valued at £108,450; Norway, 10,166, 
with a value of £76,407, and the British East Indies, 
24,100 loads with a valuation of £1,092,102. 

The sawn or split fir wood imported during the men- 
tioned period amounted to 2,749,421 loads, valued at 
£30,257,627, and in this item it is interesting to com- 
pare the figures as they relate to Sweden, Canada and 
the United States. Of the total Sweden contributed 
1,074,121 loads with a value of £10,915,070, as against 
279,048 loads valued at £4,698,211 applied by the 
United States. Canada shipped far more than its 
neighbor, being credited with 654,087 loads with a 
value of £7,469,135. When these figures are compared 
with those of the same period of last year, when Can- 
ada shipped 84,105 loads valued at £866,131 and the 
United States 52,017 loads with a value of £890,682, 
the result of the British colonial trade program is 
readily apparent. 

Unfortunately statistics on planed and dressed lum- 
ber, which would show the position of the United 
States as compared with its European competitors, are 
not as yet available; but under the heading of “Wood 
and Timber, sawn or split, planed or dressed, un- 
enumerated,” the United States are credited with 
19,932 loads valued at £367,121 and Canada with 20,- 
726 loads with a value of £255,673. 


Swedish Export Trade During 1919 


American lumbermen interested in the trade with 
Europe naturally having more or less curiosity as to 
what competing countries are doing, the following 
figures on the Swedish export trade in sawn and 
planed wood goods during this year, up to the close of 
the 1919 shipping season on Sept. 15, with comparative 
figures covering the same period of 1918 and 1913, 
which is considered the last normal year, are reprinted 
from a Swedish trade journal. The figures given.are 
approximate, as exact statistics on the past trading 
season have not yet been compiled, but the Swedish 
authority considers them accurate enough to convey 
a fairly accurate idea concerning the subject. The 
figures are: 





Sept. 15, Sept. 15, Sept. 15, 
1919. 1918. 1913. 





Stds. Stds. Stds. 
[een eee 340,000 155,000 304,000 
Swart cries cus 70,000 3,000 92,000 
GOPMBOT .cccccccees 900 55,000 78,000 
(Er 57,000 140,000 55,000 
WORURONE dic ec Keaoe ls bat | Zee 14,000 
i, 90,000 135,000 100,000 
WED Cae eee ee eews 23,000 1,700 33,000 
Other European 
countries 35,000 52,000 50,000 
South Africa ....... 12,000 11,000 37, 
eee See. seeceas 24,000 
Other extra-Euro- 
pean countries 15,000 5,000 42,000 
Total standards.... 656,900 557,700 809,000 


A similar report on shipments made during the 
season of course would be another matter, for Sweden 
has suffered from lack of tonnage as much as any 
other nation, and a good many of the sales above 
represented are still on the order files and can not be 
finally consummated before the 1920 shipping season 
sets in. 





Advertising in South America 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 2.—Not even except- 
ing newspapers, motion pictures offer the best pros- 
pects to the manufacturer and importer as a medium 
for reaching many classes of people in Peru and 
Bolivia, says a United States trade commissioner from 
these countries and Chile in a valuable pamphlet just 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce entitled “Advertising Methods in Chile, Peru 
and Bolivia.” In Peru, it is pointed out, the illiteracy 
is estimated at 80 percent, only about 10 percent of 
the population being white. All editions of the five 
Lima (Peru) dailies do not exceed 50,000 circulation 


and their duplication is estimated at 50 percent. And 
yet the newspapers reach all the people in Peru who 
can read. That an advertising investment is not rec- 
ommended to the importer does not mean, however, 
that the Peruvian market is not a profitable field for 
some American goods; but the importer must pre- 
sent his goods thru more personal channels, such as 
agencies or traveling salesmen. 

Conditions in Bolivia are much the same, even the 
best of their newspapers having a very small circula- 
tion and the white population and illiteracy being in 
about the same proportion as in Peru. 

Chile, however, the pamphlet shows, is first of the 
west South American countries in commercial and in- 
dustrial development, in per capita imports, in pur- 
chasing power and in literacy. Fully 50 percent of 
the population ranges from the landed and wealthy 
classes down, all of white blood and forming the 
nucleus for a future country of great strength. It 
has been commented that Chile is a newspaper and 
not a magazine reading country and that it is a 
morning and not an evening newspaper field. Its 
reading public is made up largely of men and the bulk 
of the Chilean advertising is aimed at men rather 
than at women. There is a wide reading public 
among business men and the leading dailies have a 
keen appeal for them. Some motion picture advertis- 
ing may be done profitably here and many other 
methods used in this country, such as street car and 
poster advertising, may be followed to advantage in 
Chile. 





South Africa a Machinery Market 


The high price in South Africa of imported timber, 
due to the rise in freight and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies, has led to unusual attention being paid 
to South African woods, according to a report to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce by Amer- 
ican Vice Consul Samuel W. Honaker at Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. Reports, he says, indicate that the South 
African pine compares favorably with the imported, 
and it would therefore seem that, were the supply equal 
to the demand, it could to a great extent maintain 


\its hold on the market even after transportation con- 


ditions would be such that importation of wood could 
be resumed. 

The largest use for timber in the Johannesburg con- 
sular district is in connection with the mining indus- 
try. One of the mining groups alone is said to con- 
sume 7,000 tons of native South African timber 
monthly, half of which is roughly estimated as used for 
props and the other half sawed up. This group is said 
to account for about one-third of the total consumption 
of the Rand, which on this basis would aggregate ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons a year. 

This local demand for native woods, which has 
largely been brought about thru outside influences, 
has been the means of stimulating the interest of farm- 
ers and landowners in tree planting. South Africa is 
realizing the possibilities of providing its own timber 
supply and thus to become independent in this respect, 
and this suggests a permanent market for sawmill ma- 
chinery. The Government has shown some activity in 
meeting the needs for afforestation. Since the first 
plantation was started in the Cape Province, in 1876, 
a total area of 70,731 acres have been planted, mostly 
during the last fifteen years. Considerable areas of 
suitable ground are in the Government’s possession, 
and the chief conservator of forests estimates that 
250,000 to 300,000 acres at least must be afforested to 
meet the country’s requirements. In the report that 
this estimate is made it is also conservatively figured 
that the approximately normal annual consumption of 
pine timber is 15,000,000 cubic feet. 

As manufacturers of sawmill machinery are already 
represented in South Africa any other manufacturer 
entering the field must be prepared to meet with strong 
competition, warns Mr. Honaker. In order to secure a 
footing in the market, he further says, it is advisable 
to open a branch in South Africa or else to grant an 
exclusive agency to some established firm. 

Consul General Murphy in a recent communication 
regarding imports to South Africa pointed out that 
“it has been found to be a common error among ex- 
porters to this market to declare the domestic price at 
the time of acceptance of order instead of at the date 
of shipment and severe penalties may be imposed if the 
local law is not complied with. Exporters should 
clearly understand that duty is levied not on the 
actual price to be paid by the South African pur- 
chaser but upon the home consumption value in the 
country of origin at the date of shipment. 





Paraguay as a Timber Producing Country 


Paraguay is known for its extensive forests of the 
hardest and heaviest kinds of woods, but these forests 
are but little worked owing to lack of modern ma- 
chinery and transportation facilities, says a recent re- 
port by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. No statistics are available to show the pro- 
duction of the country, but it has been estimated that 
it amounts to 200,000 to 250,000 tons annually, three- 
quarters of which is exported in the beam to Argen- 
tina, The cessation during the war of shipping from 
the United States has given an impetus to the trade 
with Argentina. But Paraguay, lacking modern ma- 
chinery and other facilities, can not send planed lum- 
ber to the Argentine; it is therefore stated by lumber 
authorities in the latter country that just as soon as 
shipping from the United States becomes normal again 
Argentina will turn to that country again for its lum- 
ber, and that there consequently will be a big drop 
both in the exports and production of the Paraguayan 
woods. 

Trade relations between the United States and China 
are improving, and it is believed that during the next 
decade American merchants will have once more be- 
come the dominant figures in China’s foreign trade. 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 
Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries. 


Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. 
Nites c 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 





Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 

















Flooring 


Perfection 


has certainly been attained at 
our mills judging from the re- 
peat orders we get for 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


The finest oak timber that grows in the state of 
Arkansas goes into it and the work is done by ex- 
perts. Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring whieh will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











We ship craig or mixed cars of Pisesing. Oak, Ash, 


'ypress and Gum Lumber. 

















QUARTER- 
SAWED SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 





Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





















Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine 





We Specialize for the 
Retail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long and ° ° 
Shenker? Dimension 


Write us about you needs. 


W.E. Foshee LumberCo. 


7-9-11 First National Bank Bldg., 


Manufacturers 
Wholesalers MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
— ————— nbiaapaaaiiiaalccaieay 


Mr. Retailer: 


If it's Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 
FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 














a MONTGOMERY, ALA. / 














We Want 
to Buy— 


8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 

8-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Sap Gum. 

4-4 No. | Common 
Quartered Red Gum. 


Chickasaw LumberCo. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 

















The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to cote feet; lineal feet to board measure, includin 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 








CHICAGO 
Cable Address: 


* * “PRIMONTO” 
Cay * ” 
oe — 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 








Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 





News of American Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 2.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report 
that it is impossible to fill all orders promptly as they 
are received, owing to the scarcity of stocks. Buy- 
ers do not ask many questions, manufacturers say, 
concerning prices but want the lumber as fast as it is 
ordered regardless of price. 

John C. Keller has announced his resignation as 
traffic commissioner of the Evansville Chamber of Com- 
merce to engage in other business. He will continue 
to act as traffic manager for the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

The city building inspector has announced that 
seventy-nine building permits were issued here during 
November with a total valuation of $70,000, as com- 
pared with twenty-three permits with a value of nearly 
$7,000 during the corresponding month of last year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 2.—The hardwood industry enters the closing 
month of the year with a strong demand for all kinds 
and grades of lumber. Manufacturers of Cincinnati 
and the Ohio Valley producing territory tributary to 
Cincinnati have not been able to accumulate any sur- 
plus of marketable stocks and are going into the win- 
ter with lower unsold stocks than ever before in their 
experience. Prices, now higher than the trade has 
ever before known, are no check to buying when assur- 
ance can be given of delivery at anywhere near the 
date the lumber is wanted by the buyer. Under such 
conditions manufacturers are not encouraging inquiries 
for stocks for early delivery. 

There has been a gratifying improvement in the 
southern pine market and retailers who postponed 
filling in stocks a month or more ago, because they 
thought the break in the market was to be permanent, 
find that they can not get manufacturers to consider 
offers except at price advances of $1 to $5 over what 
were current the first of November. Distributers here 
report the car situation as aggravating and as acute 
as it ever was known to be and that there is no rea- 
son to think it will be better in a long time. All retail 
yards need much lumber to fill in stocks for the spring 
trade, many of them, indeed, being in need of consider- 
able material to finish out contracts made with builders 
that should have been filled before Dec. 1. It is ex- 
plained that this pinch on the part of the retailers 
was what strengthened the market and that it began 
to manifest itself about the middle of November, after 
the error of the waiting policy referred to had been 
impressed upon the retail trade. 

The report of the building commissioner of Cincin- 
nati for November shows an increase of 665 percent 
in the value of improvements over November last year 
and of 161 percent over November, 1917. Permits 
were issued for almost twice as many frame as brick 
structures, showing the heavy movement of lumber dur- 
ing the month into the construction industries. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 1.—The fuel and car shortage situations are the 
only drawbacks to a very excellent general market on 
hardwoods. The demand is keen, while production in 
the South continues off. Louisville mills have been 
operating fourteen to eighteen hours a day with a good 
log supply, but under the new fuel regulations it is 
not known as yet just how production will be dur- 
ing the coming month. ‘The furniture and musical 
instrument industries continue to be the largest buy- 
ers, while the automobile, flooring and interior trim 
manufacturers are all buying freely. Inquiries for 
quartered and plain oak, firsts and seconds and No. 1 
common, are not bringing out any lumber, as producer 
after producer in West Virginia and other districts is 
unable to fill demands, The demand for walnut, ma- 
hogany, ash, hickory, poplar, gum and other woods is 
keen and veneers and panels are in active demand, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 1.—The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, 
thru its members, has started to do its bit toward 
reducing the high cost of living, thru the liberal post- 
ing at all plants in this district of the bulletin issued 
by the Council of National Defense, copies of which 
have been received here recently. This bulletin urges 
that more materials be produced, this in turn depend- 
ing upon greater production by labor. sy the force 
of suggestion contained in this document it is believed 
good can be done by the lumber industry in this section. 

At the last meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, first steps toward the adoption of the 
interinsurance exchange program of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association were taken here. The 
plan was outlined in brief by P. E. Stone, of the Na- 
tional organization. It was well received here by the 
lumber dealers and it is now probable that many will 
take out policies in the new exchange. 

Business in all yards here shows little sign of let- 
ting up, in spite of the high prices of some materials 
and the high wages being paid labor. Many big build- 
ing projects are developing with the turn of the month, 
the favorable weather permitting excavating much 
later than usual at this time of year. There will be a 
large amount of building during the winter. Lumber 
interests are not worrying about the steel situation, 
which is clearing, nor the coal situation, which is not 
so clear. Figures placed with the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers show that yards here have sufficient 
coal to last to the end of December. The one remain- 
ing factor that is likely to hold back building is that 
of money shortage. Loan companies are pretty well 
loaned up and except for strictly legitimate purposes 
will not be able to make loans until their funds have 
been increased. This may affect the house building 


program somewhat. In spite of the large amount of 
this class of construction during 1919 there is still a 
tremendous housing shortage, and present indications 
are that 1920 will see a duplication of the activity of 


this year. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 2.—Manufacturers and distributers of lumber 
thruout this district report that much valuable busi- 
ness in woods of all kinds had to be rejected during the 
last week due to the shortage of stocks and inability 
to get shipments. In most instances sellers and manu- 
facturers are booked up well into next year and find it 
impossible even to’ fill orders on hand. The demand 
from all sources has been phenomenal. 

The lumber market continues very strong and prices 
on the better grade hardwoods especially have again 
risen during the week. Oak, birch and maple are very 
strong and high. Prices on fir, southern pine and hem- 
lock have also stiffened somewhat and narrowed the 
price range. 

Furniture manufacturers, vehicle and body makers, 
cabinet and instrument makers, and many other users 
of the better grade hardwoods are especially pressing 
in their demands, being very anxious to place orders 
for next year’s delivery. There seems to be no fear 
of a declining market, in fact a decided expectation of 
rapidly rising prices. It is reported that representa- 
tives of eastern and southern industries, and some 
European concerns, have been scouring this market in 
a mad attempt to secure stocks, 

Building and construction activities have shown no 
sign of a let up, but are going forward on a larger 
scale than one might expect for the busy season during 
an ordinary building year. As a result the require- 
ments for building lumber continue very heavy and 
allow little possibility for stocking up for next spring. 
In Milwaukee building permits for November aggre- 
gate about $2,000,000 as compared with $268,666 for 
the same month a year ago. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 1.—As indicative of the present lumber situa- 
tion and the large amount of business on hand a 
Lansing lumber concern placed an order for forty cars 
of lumber with a big supply firm. ‘The order was ac- 
cepted subject to shipment after next April, at prices 
effective at that time, 

‘While the approach of cold weather retarded build- 
ing activities somewhat the construction business con- 
tinued lively. During November there were about 135 
permits issued, representing a total cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000. The permits were chiefly for the 
building of dwellings and garages. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 3.—The hardwood market is on another upward 
move and during the week prices current one day 
have very little bearing on what stuff will be worth 
the next. Practically all trading is being done by 
wire and it is understood that if any offer is made 
it is for immediate acceptance. Wholesalers have be- 
eome very cautious about promising anything they 
have not in hand. While scarcity of stocks and a 
feverish market have something to do with this situ- 
ation, the wholesalers do not care to take chances on 
production at a season of the year when wet weather 
is likely to hold up southern mills. 

All users of hardwood, from railroads down, are 
buying freely and in most instances paying a price in 
advance of what they could have supplied their wants 
for a few days ago. Railroads are very anxious for 
oak car stock, while factories want both oak and gum 
as fast as it can be produced. In nearly every in- 
stance mills are quoting prices in advance of the com- 
monly accepted market, indicating that they expect 
a still greater scarcity. 

Cars are secured with a great deal of difficulty. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 2,—The hardwood market is firm but business 
is comparatively quiet, being restricted because of the 
scarcity of offerings and because of the difficulty of 
effecting deliveries under present uncertain transpor- 
tation conditions resulting from the coal strike and 
the curtailment of service on the part of the rail- 
roads. Demand is active enough to absorb all the 
lumber offered but it is admitted that, while there is 
a handsome profit in what is being sold, sales are so 
far apart that the returns in the way of money are 
far short of the average for this time of the year. 
Buyers are showing considerable uneasiness over the 
situation and are placing orders when they are able 
to find the necessary stock. ‘They are willing to pay 
full prices and the latter may be said to be working 
toward a constantly higher level. All hardwoods are 
in demand and the situation, from the standpoint of 
both tone and values, is considered an unusually 
healthful one, 

The heavy rains thruout the Mississippi Valley 
within the last week or ten days have seriously in- 
terfered with cutting and hauling logs and the quan- 
tity offered for loading is light compared with normal. 
The Valley Log Loading Co. reports a falling off of 
about 25 percent in loading for November, 1919, aq 
compared with October and it further states that, 
because of the limited quantity of fresh logs coming 
out for loading it will be operating only two loading 
machines after this week. 

Building operations in Memphis during November 
involved a total of $495,000 compared with $337,120 
during the corresponding month last year, an increase 
of $157,880. Permits for the eleven months of 1919 
amount to $6,515,200 compared with $1,563,043 dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year, an increase of 
$4,952,157. Some interference with building opera- 
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tions is reported here as a result of difficulty in se- 
curing deliveries of structural materials aad nails. 
There are almost no nails in the ordinary sizes avail- 
able in Memphis. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 1.—The lumber situation is still affected by the 
embargo, which was made more stringent than before 
and includes all carlot shipments coming to Detroit. 
Prices of lumber are all increased and range from $3 
to $7 over those quoted a week ago. Producers in 
both the southern and western districts have can- 
celed outstanding lists and at present are quoting on 
each shipment at the date of purchase. It is gener- 
ally understood that the heavy buying of line yards 
thruout the central West is responsible for the present 


situation. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 1—A heavy snow accompanied by 15 below 
zero, weather has given the loggers in this vicinity an 
early start and should greatly increase the output of 
saw logs. Every yard in the city is almost entirely 
out of hemlock dimension stock, and what shipments 
go forward are from green stock. Hardwood prices are 
very firm in this territory and the better grades of 
birch are moving at almost any price asked. Hemlock 
lath stocks are exhausted, the demand being much 
greater than the supply. 


The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber Co. started 
up again today after a temporary shutdown for re- 
pairs and will put on another shift in-a short time 
and continue to run night and day during the winter. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 2.—A terrific snow storm and cold wave struck 
Mellen and vicinity during the last week and has 
stimulated logging in this vicinity. About two feet 
of snow fell last Saturday and Sunday, and Monday 
morning the temperature dropped to about 26 below 
zero. 

The Keil Wooden Ware Co., of this city, installed 
one or two camps this fall and is doing considerable 
logging. It has a camp near Morse and several jobbers 
working in other parts in the vicinity. R. C. Luedke 
looks after the company’s logging. 

The Foster-Latimcr Lumber Co. is running its saw- 
mill at full capacity and is planning on running day 
and night after the holidays. There is expected to be 
sufficient crew to warrant an extra shift. 


Last Tuesday morning fire was discovered in the 
dry kiln of the Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. at 
Phillips and before it could be put out the entire kiln 
was destroyed. The work of rebuilding commenced 
before the fire had gone out. The loss means delayed 
orders. 





INLAND EMPIRE MILLS 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 29.—The lumber situation in 
the Inland Empire is fairly well described when it is 
stated that the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. is entirely out 
of the market. “This is just a temporary condition,” 
stated Don Lawrence, manager in Spokane. “The car 
shortage is no better. Most of the mills are in the 
same boat. They could not give any service if they did 
accept orders.” Other selling agencies have announced 
before that they were out of the market, but this is 
the first time the Weyerhaeusers have withdrawn. 

Accidents in woodworking plants of the Inland Em- 
pire have been reduced 60 percent during the last year, 
according to Floyd Daggett, secretary of the safety coun- 
cil of the Inland Empire. The first eleven months of 
this year show one death from accident among saw- 
mill employees, 56 claims for compensation closed and 
13 others still pending, according to Mr. Daggett. 
“The reduction of accidents in Inland Empire lumber 
mills is almost beyond belief,’ he added. 

Nearly one thousand men have been recruited for 
work in the logging camps and sawmills by the free 
employment office of the Timber Products Manufac- 
turers since the opening of the office ten days ago. 
All orders for men are being filled immediately and 
men wishing to work in the timber are supplied with 
work within forty-eight hours after making applica- 
tion, according to Joe Adams, labor agent for the 
manufacturers. 

According to a report from Missoula, Mont., today, 
Fred Bassette, representing the State securities com- 
mission of Minnesota, is in Missoula conferring with 
forestry officials prior to going into the field in the 
first district of the Forest Service to investigate the 
assets of Minnesota lumber firms soon to shift to Mon- 
tana. He indicated the prospect of exhaustion of the 
timber stands of the northern Mississippi River valley 
and the need of finding a new base for operations. 

Norman F. Coleman, of Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., who has just been elected president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen at Portland to suc- 
ceed Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, is a former Spokane 
high school teacher and is well known in this dis- 
trict. 

I. K. Campbell passed thru Spokane this week on his 
way from Enterprise, Ore., where he has been engaged 
in the lumber industry, to Kansas City, where he is to 
become manager of the western sales department of 
the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co. 

State safety officials and a safety expert to be called 
from the East will meet with Spokane manufacturers 
Dec. 16. At this time the practicability of general 
standards of safety to be adopted in the State of 
Washington will be discussed, according to J. C. H. 
Reynolds, who urges all lumbermen to attend. 

Lumber camps in the east Kootenai district are pro- 
viding Y. M..C. A. advantages for their employees, 
according to word from Nelson, B. C. Three of the 
principal camps have formed an industrial ¥. M. C. A. 
under a permanent secretary. The program which 
will be provided for the men will include moving pic- 
tures, other entertainment, games and athletic sports, 
educational and religious classes. 

The drive thru the eastern part of Latah County, 
Idaho, led by Deputy Sheriff Summerfield and Ser- 
geant S. E. Monahan against the I. W. W. who were 
reported to be entering the woods after having been 
driven from Centralia, Spokane and elsewhere, resulted 
in the arrest of six men, all foreigners, with I. W. W. 
cards and organizing literature in their possession. 
These men were taken to Moscow, Idaho, for trial. 
All the camps of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Pot- 
latch, Idaho, were visited by the officials and an ag- 
gregate of one hundred and fifty aliens was found, 
some of whom admitted previous affiliation with the 
I. W. W. The names of these have been turned over 
to the Federal authorities. 

J. A. Strieby, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, is here arranging for next year’s supply 
of lumber from this district. He says he anticipates 
a heavy demand and is lining up stocks for 1920. 





Completed Survey Prelude to Big Development 

LEWISTON, IpAHO, Noy. 29.—Advices from the up- 
per Clearwater country are to the effect that the 
engineering party of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., 
engaged since early last spring in surveys affecting 
the company’s timber, is now working in the lower 
sections of the timber belt near Orofino and Ahsahka. 


OUT OF THE MARKET 


The report says that this engineering work will prob- 
ably be completed by Christmas time. The informa- 
tion is important, for it is known that this engineer- 
ing work relates to the adoption of some plan for the 
working up of the vast holdings of the syndicate, 
amounting to about seven billion feet of white pine, 
independent of other grades. The initial work of the 
surveys, all the operations being directed by Engineer 
E. J. Brigham, logging superintendent of the Weyer- 
haeusers in the Northwest, involved the running of a 
line on a railroad grade from the immediate Pierce 
district to Orofino. 


Oklahoma Concern Sells Three Idaho Yards 


Borsp, IpaAHo, Nov. 29.—A business deal of interest 
to lumbermen was recently consummated in the sale 
of the Spurrier Lumber Co.’s line of retail yards to 
the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., which has taken the 
Weiser yard, and to the Gem State Lumber Co., which 
has taken over the yards at Parma and Cambridge. 

Cc. J. Musselman, who was the general manager of 
the three Spurrier yards just sold and was the man- 
ager of the Weiser plant, will leave soon for California 
to spend part of the winter. It is understood he will 
then go to Oklahoma, where the Spurrier company’s 
head offices are, and will be given charge of a line of 
yards for the company in that State. 

W. F. Tribnow, of Boise, is the new manager of the 
plant at Weiser just taken over by the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co. ’ 





CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Standard—The big sawmill at 
Standard was destroyed by fire recently with a 
loss of $200,000. D. H. Steinmetz is manager. 

FLORIDA. Inverness—The West & Reaves lum- 
ber mills were destroyed by fire on Nov. 26. The 
loss is estimated at about $150,000, covered by in- 
surance. 

GEORGIA. Stillmore—The Emanuel Lumber Co. 
has had a recent loss by fire. 

MISSOURI. De Kalb—Damage to the extent of 
$35,000 was caused by fire in the Willis-Lucas Lum- 
ber Co.’s yard at De Kalb, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

OREGON. Portland—The Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co.’s mill was badly damaged by fire, the 
belting system in particular being destroyed. 

Linnton—The mill of the Willamette Box & Lum- 
ber Co. was burned to the ground recently, the loss 
being estimated at $25,000, covered by insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — George W. 
Kugler & Sons have had a recent fire loss. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport—Explosion of a 
gasoline engine in the planing mill of the Scott 
Lumber Co., caused considerable damage to the 
plant, killed one man and injured a number of 


others. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. London—William Gerry & Sons’ plan- 
ing mill was recently damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of about $23,000. 

Toronto—Rankin & Co.’s planing mill has been 
damaged by fire to the extent of about $2,000. 

Toronto—A hurricane which struck Toronto on 
Nov. 29 took extensive toll of property thruout the 
city, among the sufferer’s being the Gall Lumber Co., 
whose premises and stock on the water front were 
damaged to the extent of about $15,000. The 
Simpson Planing Mills were also damaged to the 
extent of $500. 





Timber Exchange for British Metropolis 


Word from London states that the “Timber Ex- 
change” will shortly be opened in that metropolis by 
the Right Honorable Sir Auckland Geddes, M.P., 
president of the Board of Trade. That the timber 
trade should have an exchange in the City of London 
where agents, brokers, importers, merchants and others 
interested can get together and transact their busi- 
ness has long been felt and recognized. It is an- 
nounced by those promoting the exchange that the 
formation of such an organization is a definite step 
in the scheme of national reconstruction, and this is 
attested by the fact that the president of the Board 
of Trade will perform the opening ceremony. Many 
leading firms have already joined the exchange and 
it is prophesied that such a body will be both useful 
and influential. 


Don’t Be 
Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and: unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 














Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 





Dimension 
together with 
Car Siding— 
our specialty 

Inguiries Solicited. oes 


W. B. Harbeson 


De Furia Lumber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 
We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 














In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades, 
Cypress District Burt on- Swartz 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Copress ( of Florida 
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P Perry, Fla. 














Company 


| Cummer Cypress 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 











| 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York cu | 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - . FLORIDA } 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
OSHKOSH 


Challoner Co., WISCONSIN 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


~~ Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, Il. 


























Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 


Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


2x4’s 


Dimension, 
Boards, Small 
Timbers. 
Planing Mills At: 
Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay, 








SHORT = Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them cy 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Selle Them 4S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6's. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2 x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 











News from America’s Lumber Centers 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 29.—Log shipments have been resumed on the 
Bellingham & Northern, which was unable to handle 
logs from the Maple Falls and Welcome camps because 
of floods which threatened its bridges. All camps are 
cutting again and will continue operation until the 
Christmas holidays. 

The shingle bolt camps on the Baker River have 
been closed for this year on account of snow. The 
last to shut down was that of the Baker River Lumber 
Co. With the exception of very limited operations the 
camps will remain closed until spring. 

An electrically operated shingle mill is planned by 
James L. Gilfilen in the Kendall district. He will also 
build a sawmill at the same place, but he is not pre- 
pared at this time to give details. Mr. Gilfilen is one 
of the best known lumbermen in Whatcom County 
and has mill interests at Silver Beach and Blaine. 

In less than twenty years the lumber industry of 
Washington and Oregon will be a thing of the past, 
or practically so. This is the estimate of Victor H. 
Beckman, who was in Bellingham this week gathering 
information on the available timber stand in Whatcom 
County, together with the amount that has been cut 
and other pertinent facts. Mr. Beckman told lumber- 
men that 69% percent of the standing timber in these 
States has been cut and predicted that many mills 
will have to close for good within from two to five 
years. Within the next five years, he stated, Europe 
will make an enormous demand on the United States 
for lumber and this demand will be strongly felt in 
the Northwest. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 29.—The car situation has become steadily 
worse until’ freight cars are scarcer than they have 
been in many years. The supply is less than 10 per- 
cent of the number required to handle lumber orders. 
Empties are said to be held up in the East thru lack 
of coal to permit their dispatch to the West. 

Owing to the car shortage the Coats Shingle Mill Co., 
of Hoquiam, has started the shipment of shingles by 
water to San Francisco, The company is loading 
shingles on scows and will tow the scows to the Slade 
Mill wharves in Aberdeen, where they will be loaded 
for San Francisco. If the car supply does not im- 
prove this plan will be adopted by other shingle com- 
panies of the Harbor. 

E. K. Bishop, of Montesano, owner of the former 
Bishop sawmill of that city, has purchased seven 
acres of land on the harbor front, near the site of 
the A. J. West mill, and will build a modern mill on 
the property, at a cost of between $50,000 and $75,000. 
Mr. Bishop was forced to leave Montesano because the 
lease of the ground on which his mill was located had 
expired and the site was desired by the owner. Being 
unable to secure another advantageous location he de- 
cided to locate in Aberdeen. Mr. Bishop has also pur- 
chased the Slade shingle mill in North Aberdeen. 

Shortage of nails and shortage of cars are two evils 
which affect the lumber market at the present time, 
says W. H. Wood, president of the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., of Raymond, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Wood spent several days here on his return 
from New York, where he has been for a month. 
While east he also established headquarters for the 
company in Chicago, Said Mr. Wood: “Business cer- 
tainly promises big all over the country and if half 
way normal conditions follow the present turmoil the 
lumbermen will have all they can do and all the busi- 
ness they care to have.” 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 29.—Organization of the Puget Sound Mann- 
facturing Co., which will handle sash, doors, frames, 
interior trim, bank fixtures and woodwork, was an- 
nounced last week and the new company will start 
operations this month at 1123 St. Paul Avenue, Ta- 
coma. The company is organized by H. Warnick, A. 
Morganthaler and R, Titus, all of whom are well known 
in the local lumber trade. The plant will make a 
special effort to supply the local retail trade and will 
handle detail millwork as well as stock orders. 

Mr. Warnick and Mr. Morganthaler were formerly 
foremen at the Wheeler, Osgood Co. plant and Mr. 
Titus was at one time connected with the same com- 
pany. For the last few years Mr. Titus has been in 
charge of the sash, door and glass department of W. P. 
Fuller & Co., one of the largest retail interior decorat- 
ing firms in the State. 

Resolutions condemning the I. W. W. and support- 
ing the American Legion in its efforts to rid the North- 
west of the “reds,’’ were adopted by the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, local 16, district 6, at a 
meeting held in Tacoma Nov. 16. 

The Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., which has been 
operating the McLane Fir Products Co. sawmill at 
Kelso under a lease, has closed an agreement by which 
it purchases the mill outright. J. R. Thompson and 
J. R. Ford are the proprietors of the company which 
was organized early this year. The mill has been em- 
ploying a crew of forty men and has been turning out 
about fifty thousand feet of lumber daily. 

W. L. McCormick, assistant treasurer of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has returned to Tacoma after 
two months’ absence in the East. Mr. McCormick 
attended several sessions of the international trade 
conference at Atlantic City as Tacoma’s representative. 
Most of his time was spent at Baltimore in connec- 
tion with the yard now being established by the Weyer- 
haeuser company for the sale of Douglas fir to the 
eastern market. 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany, returned to Tacoma with Mr. McCormick after a 
two weeks’ trip to the middle West. 


Sale of the sawmill at Kalama owned by State Sena- 
tor F. G. Barnes was announced today. The pur- 
chaser is the Barr Shingle Co., a new concern organ- 
ized by Robert Barr, Frank Potter, G. L. Buland and 
EK. G. Kindorf. The company is capitalized at $60,- 
000. The mill is of the most modern type but is not 
quite complete. It was built by Senator Barnes to 
replace his old mill at Silver Lake, which was dis- 
mantled last summer. 

Dean Johnson, eldest son of C. D. Johnson, formerly 
vice president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, comes to Tacoma the first of the year to become 
a junior vice president of the Scandinavian American 
Bank here, Dean Johnson, formerly a lieutenant of 
the 20th Engineers (Forest) in France, was married 
the first of this month and with his bride is now in 
southern California. His father has been interested 
in wood ship building in Seattle for the last two 
years and spends much of his time in the Puget Sound 
country. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov, 28.—The one encouraging factor in the lumber 
industry here during the week was the tendency of 
prices to stiffen. Shipments continued to be limited 
to the usual car supply, running at about 40 percent 
of actual needs, Manufacturers, however, are some- 
what fearful that the advancing price is due entirely 
to the diminished stocks in the retail yards and that 
when shipments can be made there will be a quick 
decline in prices. The advances made by the Canadian 
lumbermen, however, are reassuring in a sense, for 
the Canadian millman is not hampered to any marked 
extent by lack of rolling stock to move his product. 
Millmen, nevertheless, are inclined to think their Cana- 
dian brothers are merely taking advantage of the situa- 
tion hampering the lumbermen of the Northwestern 
States and that when American mills can reénter the 
market with normal shipments the Canadians will 
promptly reduce prices and drive down the market 
from which the local man must expect to regain the 
high costs of production that have prevailed for the 
last six months. 

Both lumber and shingle mills welcomed the Thanks- 


‘giving holiday this year, for it gave the railroads a 


chance to get a few more cars on hand and the stocks 
on hand piled up just that much less. Several of 
these plants did not resume cutting after the holiday, 
closing on Thursday morning for the last three days 
of the week. joes 

No vessels came into port during the week to take 
lumber cargoes, while the only departures were two 
ships—a steam schooner and a barge—for the Hawai- 
ian Islands. None of the mills reported new bookings 
of orders for water shipment. 

A freshet on the Snohomish River and its tribu- 
taries a week ago did little damage to property but 
proved an aid to the loggers, as the high water released 
quantities of logs along the banks that were being held 
for such an emergency. Asa result the logging booms 
were largely augmented, and while there was no de- 
velopment of the log shortage that appeared imminent 
when the car shortage began some months ago the 
addition of these supplies afforded both the logger and 
the millman much relief. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 29.—New log prices to go into effect Dec. 1 
are $16, $21 and $26. It is probable that the prices 
will be uniform thruout western Washington, marking 
an increase of $1 in this part of fir territory and of 
$2 in the district of Shelton and Olympia, where the 
scale has been $14, $19 and $24. The advance ap- 
pears to be automatic, in that the demand is so strong 
that the mills are beginning to bid prices up. Loggers 
face a complex and vexatious problem with respect 
to labor, materials and supplies; and they have found 
that while wage scales are unchanged the output per 
man per day has been greatly reduced. The cost ac- 
counting system shows that in June of this year, the 
production per man per day was from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet, but that it has dropped to 500 or 600 feet. The 
reduction is not charged to I. W. W. sabotage or 
striking on the job so much as to a general spirit of 
indifference among workmen. They have been re- 
ceiving big money, and as a whole have taken on a 
don’t-care attitude. 

There is a shortage of coal in the logging camps of 
the Morgan mill at Nagrom, Wash., the output of 
which is handled by the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., 
of Seattle. President BE. G. Morgan has decided to 
use wood as fuel on the logging locomotives, notwith- 
standing the heavy grades, and is confident of his 
ability to continue operations. His experiment is 
being watched with considerable interest, particularly 
by operators who are skeptical as to the use of wood 
fuel for this purpose. 

The two Loyal Legion directors for district No. 7, 
with headquarters in Seattle, have been reélected and 
will enter their new term of office Jan. 1. They are 
EK. 8S. Grammer, manager of the Admiralty Logging 
Co., employer member; and Angus Chisholm, of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, em- 
ployee member. Maj. Grammer was connected with 
the organization prior to entering the Spruce Division 
in 1918. The board consists of twenty-four members, 
one employer and one employee for each of the twelve 
districts. 

J. T. Le Page, of the Le Page Lumber Co., whole- 
sale ‘lumber and commission, Winnipeg, Can., was in 
Seattle this week. He also visited Portland. He was 
accompanied by his wife and has been spending sev- 
eral days with Vancouver and other British Columbia 
mill concerns for which he sells. He reports Canadian 
railroads short of cars because American roads have 
large numbers of them that should be returned. 
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Milton S. Lamoreaux and Mr. Kenfield, of the 


Kenfield-Lamoreaux Lumber Co., Chicago and Wash- 
burn, Wis., are in Seattle, inquiring into the market 
for box shook material. 

William A. Duncan, who has been connected with 
the Pacific Fir Co. for several years, has become 
buyer for Lyle S. Vincent & Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 29.—Portland is now assured of a regular 
monthly steamship service to HKuropean ports, ac- 
cording to A. C. Stubbe, president of the Columbia- 
Pacific Shipping Co. who has just received word from 
Williams, Dimond & Co. that the line has been named 
the Europe-Pacific line and that monthly sailings 
have been scheduled. The company has also under 
engagement two steamers to carry full cargoes of 
railroad ties to the United Kingdom, 


The Lumber Buyers (Inc.), of Seattle, has opened 
a branch office in Portland in the Northwestern Bank 
Building under the management of W. W. Wilkinson, 
who has been with the concern at its Seattle office 
for several years. 


The Sullivan Lumber Co. now has Sam O. Herman 
on the road among the Oregon mills as buyer. Mr. 
Herman has been on the Coast with different lumber 
concerns for a number of years with the exception of 
the last two years which he spent at Bufalia, Okla., 
in charge of a retail yard of the Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co 


The new mill the Murphy Timber Co. is building 
at Banks, Ore., will be in operation about Dec, 15 and 
is expected to have a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. 
It is equipped with a circular band saw and a resaw, 
and will cut timbers largely. This concern has a 
mill at Yacolt, Wash., with a capacity of 60,000 feet 
a day. The output of these mills and also the output 
of the Tide Creek Lumber Co. at Deer Island, Ore., 
60,000 feet a day, is handled by the O. R. Menefee Co., 
Portland. O.,R. Menefee, the head of this concern, 
is still recuperating at his home from a severe illness, 


Frank D. Lee, formerly president of the Liberty 
Lumber Co., has severed his connection with that 
company and has opened a buying office at 819 Spald- 
ing Building, Portland. 

The Gerlinger-Anderson Co. succeeds to the whole- 
sale lumber business of the H. J. Anderson Co. with 
offices in the Gerlinger Building. It is merely a 
change in name, the business going on as in the past. 
It is a co-partnership, consisting of George T. Ger- 
linger, his brother Lewis Gerlinger, jr. and H. J. 
Anderson. The Gerlingers control the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., and the Corvallis 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Corvallis, Ore., with 
a combined 8-hour output of 150,000 feet. George T. 
Gerlinger manages the operations and Lewis Gerlinger, 
jr. devotes his time largely to the marketing end of 
the business with Mr. Anderson, for in addition to 
the output of these two mills, the Gerlinger-Anderson 
Co. markets the output of several other mills. Mr. 
Anderson was in the lumber jobbing business in Spo- 
kane for several years. He then came to Portland 
six or seven years ago and continued in the jobbing 
of lumber and early in the present year became asso- 
ciated with the Gerlingers in the H, J. Anderson Co. 
He learned the business with the old C. A. Smith 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, as a boy. 


Dr. D. F. Brooks, head of the Brooks-Scanlon in- 
terests in the South and on the Pacific coast spent 
several days in Portland leaving Tuesday night for 
his home in Minneapolis after buying while here a 
wooden ship hull of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
to be used as a coastwise lumber carrier by the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. J. P. Keyes, 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, 
Ore., was with Dr. Brooks in Portland Tuesday. 


Charles E. Sand, sales manager of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co,, Portland, who recently returned from a 
visit to Chicago in connection with the opening of the 
company’s Chicago office under the supervision of 
Frank W. Shepard, states that B. W. Sauntry will 
now represent the company in Minneapolis in place 
of Mr. Shepard. Mr. Sand says that he found no 
lumber stocks in the middle West and that he believes 
that next year it will be not a question of prices but 
of ability to get lumber. 

A. A. Dimmock has recently gone to the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co. to look after buying at Oregon mills. Mr. 
Dimmock used to be with the C. & O. Lumber Co., 
Brookings, Ore., and was also with the Sitka Spruce 
Co., Coquille, Ore. 

A. Labbe, vice president of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works, Portland, reports a strong demand for 
donkey engines owing to the general activity in log- 
ging all over the Pacific coast. This concern, a pio- 
neer in making logging engines, has done much to aid 
in the development of the logging industry in the 
West by keeping a little ahead of it in the way of 
supplying modern logging equipment. 

Charles L. Hall who occasionally comes west to buy 
lumber for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
with whom he has been for the last twenty years, is 
now in Portland on one of his buying trips. He will 
remain on the Coast several weeks visiting the Puget 
Sound country before returning. 

George M. Duncan, head of the Duncan Lumber Co., 
returned this week from an extended trip to the East, 
convinced that there will be a tremendous demand for 
lumber for some time to come. Mr. Duncan believes 
that industrial and social unrest is dying out in the 
East and found that business is going ahead at a 
rapid pace. 

C. C. Patrick, of the Patrick-Anderson Lumber 
Corporation, says there is a big volume of business in 
all kinds of lumber and that it is bound to increase 
as time goes on. Mills are holding off taking orders, 
he states, because of the experience they had last 
year when they filled books with advance orders. 

Fremont Everett, head of the Everett-Johnson 


Lumber Co., says that the only trouble is to get cars 
in which to ship. His mill at Willamina is running 
steadily but the output can not be moved as rapidly 
as the plant turns it out, However, with the market 
rising there is less cause for complaint than might 
be the case. 

W. J. Kuhl, local manager for the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., says that the demand for fir 
lumber in Australia is active and that large quanti- 
ties will be shipped in the spring from the Pacific 
Northwest thru the company which acts as a clear- 
ing house for a large number of mills having water 
shipping facilities, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 29.—The lumber market continues to be very 
strong and prices are well maintained on all woods 
in practically every grade. Production will decrease, 
with labor scarce and the rainy season close at hand. 
The shortage of cars continues to hold back shipments 
to quite an extent from the redwood and California 
pine mills, but buyers continue to order in expecta- 
tion that the situation will improve before very 
long. 

Douglas fir is strong and advancing in the North- 
west, with cars extremely scarce and many of the 
mills closed temporarily for lack of transportation. 
The situation on cars for California shipments is 
worse, if anything, than for eastern business. On 
domestic cargo the price of $33.50 base, San Fran- 
cisco, and $35 south, seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished and a moderate amount of business is being 
done. There are some big export inquiries in this 
market. Lath are scarce and high in California, espe- 
cially in the South. 


White and sugar pine lumber is in heavy demand, 
with no signs of slackening up. The mills are closing 
down for the winter and stocks of lumber are diminish- 
ing. There are indications that prices will advance 
about Dec. 1. Among the white and sugar pine mills 
which have closed for the season are: The Dwinnell 
Lumber Co., of Macdoel, and the Algoma Lumber Co., 
of Algoma. The California Door Co., of Caldor, will 
close about Dec. 1. 


The demand for redwood continues very heavy, with 
mills cautious about taking orders ahead. Compara- 
tively little business is being sought at list prices, 
but mills will take such orders as they think they can 
handle subject to prices at date of delivery. 


Building operations in this city and nearby territory 
have been facilitated by the fine November weather. 
Much new work is in plan and the construction of 
apartment houses and some large structures will go 
right ahead. 


John A. Hooper, who recently sold his stock in the 
Hooper Lumber Co., this city, to the Sudden & Chris- 
tenson interests, denies the report that he is re- 
tiring from the lumber business. Besides the local 
yard no other property was disposed of and Mr. 
Hooper still retains his large interests at San Pedro, 
Port Costa and other points where business continues 
as before. ’ 

The Standard Lumber Co.’s loss by the recent fire 
at Standard was confined to principally the sawmill. 
The wooden superstructure of the dam at the log 
pond was burned, but the stocks of white and sugar 
pine lumber piled in the Standard yards were saved, 
amounting to perhaps 20,000,000 feet. The insurance 
on the burned part of the plant is reported to be about 
$127,500. There may be some little salvage on the 
power plant at the mill. The management intends 
to rebuild the mill with the least possible delay and 
1t is hoped that the new plant will be in operation 
early enough next year to make a fair season’s cut. 
This year’s cut amounted to about 34,000,000 feet, 
and as the plant is at a high elevation snow would 
have been likely to put a stop to logging very 
shortly. Work, however, is going right on at the 
box factory and planing mill at Standard and at the 
sash and door factory at Sonora. The pine door de- 
mand is good and the shipments of doors and lumber 
to the eastern market will continue thruout the 
winter. 

The Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, which was 
formerly a retail concern subsidiary to the Portland 
Lumber Co., is now separate from the pareht com- 
pany. However, L. J. Wentworth and Norris Went- 
worth, of the Portland Lumber Co., are interested in 
it. A. J. Russell is secretary and general manager 
of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., which now has the 
agency for the Portland Lumber Co. and its subsid- 
iary concerns. The same territory will be covered 
as in the past including California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Texas. A general line of lumber 
will still be handled, as well as that of the Portland 
Lumber Co. The Santa Fe Lumber Co. owns the 
Tracy Lumber Co. and also retail yards at Brent- 
wood, Newman and Patterson. The silo business, 
which has been very successful, will be continued. 
The stock of staves purchased from the Portland 
Lumber Co. is assembled at Tracy and distributed 
from there. Ensilage cutters, also, are sold. A. J. 
Russell, who has long represented the Portland Lum- 
ber Co. here, is very popular and will, undoubtedly, 
be more successful than ever under the new arrange- 
ment. 

A. M. Mortensen, one of the best known traffic 
managers on the Coast, has become manager of the 
plant of the California Fruit Exchange at Blairsden 
and will assume his duties on Jan. 1. This property 
was recently purchased from the Davies Box & Lumber 
Co. This large fruit-shipping concern has about 
10,000 acres of fine California pine lumber and plans 
to increase the capacity of the plant, which includes 
a modern mill and box factory. Mr. Mortensen was 
for several years traffic manager for the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange and, for a time, manager of 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 

W. B. March, of the March Lumber Co., Venice Hill, 
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Tulare County, says that this is one of the best years 
he has had. A very satisfactory lumber business has 
been done this season in that district. All of the 
valley yards have done well and stocks are low. 

M. L, Kuphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Lumber Co., says that more lumber has been shipped 
than last year, despite the car shortage both in fir 
and redwood. Production is below normal at the fir 
mills in the North, and, with cars so scarce, the 
company does not wish to take California orders. If 
it had cars, it would take on a little business for thirty 
or sixty days ahead. Prices are very firm both on com- 
mon and uppers, due chiefly to the car shortage. 
Flooring, ceiling and finish are quoted at $30 over 
Rail B. List. 

The San Vicente Lumber Co., of Santa Cruz, is 
constructing a logging road, four miles in length, 
which will tap a body of about 90,000,000 feet of ex- 
cellent redwood timber. 

B. F. Mackall, of Comyn, Mackall & Co., this city, 
reports a heavy demand both export and domestic. 
The Dominion Mill Co., under which the Comyn- 
Mackall interests operate a large plant at Port Blake- 
ley, Wash., is running day and night, with an output 
averaging 350,000 feet of fir daily. They are booked 
away ahead. They have been doing a heavy export 
business and are operating twenty-three vessels from 
this office, 

The Trower Lumber Co., this city, has removed its 
offices from the seventh floor to Rooms 403-404 Lum- 
bermen’s Building. The company has a good building 
demand for fir lumber and has had to turn down 
numerous orders, owing to the mills represented being 
loaded up with business. 

C. I. Doe, of the California Door Co., returned last 
week from Caldor, where the white and sugar pine 
mill will remain in operation until Dec. 1, weather 
permitting. The season’s cut amounts to about 17,- 
000,000 feet, which is larger than last year’s. The 
box factory at Diamond is running full. The Oakland 
door factory is filled up with orders, While the east- 
ern shipments are in stock sizes, the Coast orders 
include a great variety of specifications and take more 
time to get out. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 25.—Much progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in this section. The 
Whitlock Lumber Co. has just completed improve- 
ments on its mill that will increase the cut to 80,000 
feet a day. The total cost of the new machinery will 
be in the neighborhood of $25,000. H. A. Baldwin, of 
Tono, has taken a contract to furnish the company 
with 30,000,000 feet of logs. The American Export 
Lumber Co., of Rainier, Ore., is constructing a large 
plant at that point. The Yeoman’s Lumber Co., of 
Pe Ell, Wash., during its close down installed a 10-foot 
Allis-Chalmers band and water tube boiler. W. C. Yeo- 
man reports a good demand for cross arms. Tom 
Duffy, of Chehalis, Wash., has ordered equipment for 
a match factory to be installed at Winlock and ex- 
pects to have it running by the first of the year. The 
Weston Veneer & Basket Co., of Raymond, Wash., 
expects to have its new plant in operation before the 
first of the year. P. S. Dykeman’s new plant at 
Kelso, Wash., began operations recently and _ will 
manufacture shingles for the present. S. M. Osborne, 
of Chehalis, Wash., has begun to operate his new 
shingle plant. All the mills at Centralia are running 
with plenty of orders booked, 

The Tono Mill Co. was incorporated at Chehalis, 
Wash., with a capitalization of $15,000. The South 
Bend Commercial Club is after shingle mills to locate 
at Willapa Harbor and a committee has been appointed 
to induce operators to establish their plants there. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 1.—Sharp advances in lumber prices are again 
the outstanding feature of the market in the south- 
east Texas district. Manufacturers get practically 
their own prices when they can make deliveries. Floor- 
ing, ceiling, finish and all upper grades are getting 
stronger and the upward trend has affected all grades ; 
but, unfortunately, the mills are caught with very low 
stocks and very few of them will benefit from the 
present prices. Actual sales show an advance of $3.50 
on one-inch No, 2, the smallest advance registered be- 
ing $1 on No. 1 dimension. That this latter grade 
lost less during the slump than any other is probably 
due to the maximum advance. 

Mills are totally unable to keep up with the de- 
mand, even tho all of them have speeded production 
up to the highest possible point. While there is no 
great demand for either railroad or export timbers, 
there is demand for railroad car material and the com- 
panies are combing the territory for this class of 
stuff. The embargo holds down deliveries to the west 
Texas oil fields and the demand remains away ahead 
of the ability of the manufacturers to deliver. Floor- 
ing, ceiling and finish are virtually unobtainable and 
the millman who has any on hand can virtually name 
his own price. 

In both advances in price and scarcity of stocks 
the hardwood situation is similar to the southern pine. 
Railroads are grabbing all the oak car stocks they can 
find and a surplus of inquiries for sap gum was 
recorded during the week. Oak and red gum are lead- 
ing and furniture factories are buying heavily of 
wanted grades. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 1.—The only cloud on the harizon of the lum- 
ber industry here is the car shortage. Not more than 
half enough cars is being received to handle the busi- 
ness of the mills and as a result yard stocks are stack- 
ing up at a great rate. There seems to be no relief 
in sight. Demand for building material is still very 
good and has in fact picked up again during the last 
week. The higher grades of lumber show a tendency 


‘to advance. 


The recent incorporation of the Lake Charles Head- 
ing Co. here and the erection of a heading mill on 
the Calcasieu River have brought into active demand 
tupelo gum. Red gum is also being used, but it is 
rather scarce. Manager Nelson says that the big cane 
crops in both Texas and Louisiana have created a 
great demand for barrels. The company is now get- 
ting timber from a large tract formerly owned by the 
Krause & Managan Lumber Co. situated just south of 
Lake Charles. 

The Lock, Moore Lumber Co. at Lockport has just 
finished a great lumber shed capable of protecting 
5,000,000 feet of lumber. The mill, planer and dry 
kilns are again in operation. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


1.—Market conditions during the last week 
showed considerable improvement and prices have 
been advancing almost every day. There is a general 
advance of $4 to $7 a thousand on practically all items 
over quotations thirty days ago, especially on common 
boards and framing. Prices quoted. exceed last sum- 
mer’s figures. On account of bad weather last week 
production decreased and shipments were delayed be- 
cause mills were unable to move stocks to the rail- 
roads. At the present time only a few items are being 
offered freely, as the mills will not sell stock other 
than that which they have to move, for the opinion 
is general that prices are not yet as high as they will 
be after the holiday season. As a result of the heavy 
export of longleaf southern pine practically all mills 
cutting longleaf timbers are out of the market en- 
tirely, and stock is being taken as fast as it is offered, 
almost without regard to prices quoted. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 1.—What is almost a whirlwind demand for 
North Carolina pine, especially in the rough, has de- 
veloped during the last week or ten days. The increase 
has been nothing short of phenomenal and came upon 
the millmen without any warning whatsoever. The 
largest increase has been noticeable in the lower 
grades of rough lumber, practically all grades of which 
have been very active. There has been a growing de- 
mand for all kinds of good rough lumber, in the face 
of the fact that many of the mills in the recent past 
have been forced to turn down inquiries at their own 
prices because of the fact that they were oversold 
for some time ahead. It is apparent at this writing 
that many sections of the consuming market are taking 
the opportunity of getting in supplies of building lum- 
ber before hard winter weather, in anticipation of 
brisk building early next spring. 

While prices of 4/4 No. 2 & better and No. 3 edge 
have not shown further advances over previous gains 
during the week, yet the better grades of stock boards, 
and also 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 edge lumber, are bringing 
more money than previously. Several cargoes of good 
lumber have been sold for delivery in New York City 
calling for a goodly quantity of No. 3 boards. In the 
lower grades large sales of 4/4 edge box, edge culls, 
stock box and culls, rough and dressed, have been fre- 
quent. The delivery is divided between rail and water, 
with the mills quoting the same delivered prices for 
water delivery as by rail, altho there is a slight differ- 
ence in favor of water rates. The New York market 
and New Jersey section have been heavy buyers and as 
yet there has been no apparent let up in the demand. 
Some of this business is for future delivery, but more 
of it is wanted promptly. 

There has been a big demand for culls and red heart 
stocks worked into roofers. It is believed that the 
sales during the last week will eclipse any weck’s busi- 
ness in the past. In 4/4 edge box there has been an 
advance in quotations and there is also noticeable a 
rather wide variation in selling prices, which is always 
the case when the market reacts without notice. There 
is no question but that all rough lumber prices will 
advance under the pressure existing at this time. A 
large sale of 2,000,000 feet of box bark strips was 
made for delivery in New York City by water at $36 
for resawed and $35.25 for dressed, shipments to be 
made at intervals. This means around $30 f. o. b. 
Norfolk and will undoubtedly stiffen other mills that 
have been a little anxious to move stock of this kind. 
There has also been a sale of 7/4 and 11/4 rough sizes 
made recently aggregating over 2,000,000 feet, 3 to 12 
inches wide, delivered in Philadelphia by rail at 
from $45 to $48. 

The demand for dressed lumber of all kinds has 
been very brisk ; in fact, larger than the previous week 
with more solid cars being sold than at any time this 
month. Roofers of all widths have been selling very 
freely, both 18/16 and 11/16. Prices have stiffened 
but no large advances have been made. The effect 
on this demand will soon be apparent on rough box 
quotations, from which roofers are made. Practi- 
cally all dressed orders are wanted right away and, 
while prices have not changed materially, the existing 
demand will force a further advance. There has also 
been a good demand for factory flooring and dressed 
sizes at any price the mills wish to ask if prompt 
delivery could be assured. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 3.—The southern pine market is apparently 
out of the hands of those who would keep it stabilized, 
millmen claiming that the law of supply and demand 
has taken charge of the situation, and there is an 
almost runaway market. There have been slight ad- 
vances made from time to time on articles of which 
there was an extreme scarcity, but the present ad- 
vance is general, affecting every grade. 

From sales made, one-inch has led the market with 
an advance of $3.50 a thousand, while No. 1 dimension 
is probably the lowest, with a gain of $1. The small 
advance is due to the fact that this grade did not 
lose so much during the recent lull. No quotation can 
be given on finish for the reason that there is pone 
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to offer. Mills which can furnish this grade get 
practically all they ask. 

Railroads are still buying all the car material they 
can get their hands on, while railroad and export 
timbers are moving slowly. The market on these 
grades is not alsolutely stagnant but suffers by com- 
parison. Flooring and ceiling are very scarce, with a 
strong demand. Millmen are apparently more than 
satisfied if they can keep their plants going six days 


of the week. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec, 2.—Lumber operations in the east Texas south- 
ern pine district have again been seriously interfered 
with by heavy rains, which have resulted in adverse 
logging conditions. Both hardwood and southern pine 
mills have been affected. This condition has been 
largely responsible for a strong market which it is 
believed will hold up for many weeks to come, as it 
will take a long period for the mills to replenish their 
stocks. 

A vigorous protest is being made by the small mill- 
men against the proposal to cancel the milling in 
transit rates on pine and oak logs and to substitute a 
flat rate, which it is said would mean an increase of 
more than 100 percent. At a recent hearing before 
the Dallas district freight traffic committee the matter 
was considered but the committee decided to put the 
proposal into effect. The matter was put up to the 
State officials and last Saturday Gov. Hobby, the at- 
torney general and the railroad commissioners joined 
the millmen and wired a protest to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration at Washington. In response chairman 
Max Thelen replied that the matter would be held in 
abeyance pending further investigation. 

The second of the season’s dances was given by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Houston Monday evening Nov. 
24 and proved to be a delightful affair. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 1.—Richard McCarthy, Jr., president of the 
General Contractors’ Association of New Orleans, ex- 
presses the opinion that building activity is more 
extensive here, in proportion to population and capital, 
than in any other American city. New buildings to 
cost $430,000,000 in round numbers have been con- 
tracted for, he says; the prevailing wage scales com- 
pare favorably with those in other cities and there 
is no trouble in any branch of labor. A vast amount 
of repair work is planned or under way, and the 
demolishing contractors have months of steady work 
ahead in clearing sites for the erection of new office, 
bank and other buildings in the business district. 
“Investors no longer figure,’ he concludes, ‘on the 
price levels being lowered, for the demand is so in- 
sistent that there is no prospect of change. Archi- 
tects are besieged with more requests for plans than 
they can furnish. The tendency to improve and re- 
pair is as strong as the desire to build. There are, 
for example, more sleeping porches being built than 
anybody would care to count,” 

The H. Janssen Lumber Co., this city, has according 
to. report completed arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a branch exporting office at Orange, Tex., in 
charge of M. S. Raby, who has been connected with 
the New Orleans office. 

A new outbreak of “strike fever’ is reported from 
Louisville, Miss., where according to report the ox- 
team drivers employed in the woods joined in a 
“walk-out.” The grievances are not stated in the 
dispatch announcing the strike. 

F. E. Risley of the Risley-Roudebusch Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, was in New Orleans today after com- 
pleting a 10-day tour of the southern mills on an 
order-placing expedition. He succeeded in placing 
large orders for southern pine and is visiting New 
Orleans to get a personal line on the cypress situation. 

The Southern Pine Association is sending out today 
a circular letter to subscribers inviting them to send 
in the names of persons who may be eligible for aid 
from the Lumbermen’s Relief Fund. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 2.—Heavy demand, an abnormally large number 
tof inquiries and the fact that some of the dealers 
are withholding their purchases temporarily are the 
features of the market in this district. Inquiries are 
coming in thick and fast and indications are that the 
market will stiffen up considerably before very long. 
The car shortage is very acute and shipments are more 
or less behind. The majority of the dealers are over- 
sold on the better grades of rough lumber and are 
turning down good orders every day. 

Bad weather has set in and logging and hauling are 
curtailed. This is probably the beginning of the rainy 
season down here and for a long time now the mills 
will work at a disadvantage. Labor conditions are 
somewhat improved over last week. 

Home building is on the increase. Local dealers re- 
port good business from local builders. There is a 
fair amount of railroad buying going on but not so 
much as there is likely to be after the railroads are 
returned to their individual owners. The hardwood 
market continues strong. Among the woods most in 
demand are oak and poplar. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 2.—The building permits for last month were 
ten times the amount of the permits for November 
last year, according to the report of the building com- 
missioner. Last month 547 permits were issued with 
an estimated cost of $2,834,670, as against $621,595 
for November, 1918, a gain of $2,573,075. Of last 
month’s permits $2,592,175 was for new buildings 
and $252,495 for alterations. 

A mass.of orders from retail lumber dealers have 
reached St. Louis within the last week or so. Dealers 
seem keenly alive to the necessity for laying in their 
stocks now, or endeavoring to do so, in order that 


they may be ready to take care of what promises to 
be an immense spring trade. The market has ad- 
vanced considerably. The car shortage is reported 
as being worse, Hardwoods are wildly climbing up- 
ward, and the demand is strong. 

F. A. Goodrich, president of the Consolidated Saw 
Mills Co., has been here in conference with J. A. Meyer, 
secretary of the company. Mr. Goodrich came from 
California, to where he returned. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 2.—A great many retail lumbermen are not 
buying anything at present that they do not abso- 
lutely have to buy, but at the same time the rest of 
‘the buyers are taking everything in sight. This is 
especially true of southern pine, fir and hardwoods. 
Several sales managers said today they were literally 
swamped with business. Meanwhile a majority of the 
big southern manufacturers have withdrawn from the 
market until such time as their mills can catch up with 
the business on hand. A better car supply would aid 
considerably in that direction, but with the coal strike 
situation as it is not a great deal of hope is held out 
until there is a settlement between the miners and the 


operators. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 1.—A fire which broke out in one of the group 
of the Johns Hopkins University buildings in Balti- 
more shortly before midnight of Nov. 26, and which 
laid in ruins four or five of the structures and more 
or less badly damaged others, destroyed the records 
and other property of the Maryland bureau of forestry, 
of which F. W. Besley is the head. It is not believed, 
however, that irretrievable injury was done and the 
bureau will shortly be established in some other struc- 
ture. 

The American Woodworking Corporation has been 
formed to begin operations in the near future at 5 to 
11 Uhler street, in the establishment formerly occu- 
pied by John H. Short & Son, and by Charles M. 
Short. The new concern intends to specialize in 
wooden toys and will also engage in woodworking, job- 
bing, millwork, scroll work and other activities. The 
company is formed under the laws of Maryland, with 
a capital of $50,000, and with George L. Jones as 
president ; Charles F. Morrow, vice president; Waldo 
Schulz, general manager, and W. P. Pearson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

In connection with the announcement that the 
Union Box Co., this city, is building a factory at West 
Point, Va., it is stated that the new establishment 
will be devoted entirely to the production of shooks, 
which will be shipped either direct to users or to 
Baltimore to be assembled here into finished boxes. 
The factory will stand on a dock 400 by 300 feet, be- 
ing thus practically over the water,'so that vessels 
can come right up with the rough lumber. The plant 
will have a capacity of 75,000 to 80,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day and the expectation is that operations can 
be started about Feb. 15. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 1.—H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
recently returned from the Pacific coast and reports 
that the feeling against the I. W. W. runs high in 
Washington. He spent some time at Seattle, where 
he has a branch office. He said the lumber situation 
is bad as viewed by producer and buyer. Many of 
the big manufacturers, he said, have practically with- 
drawn from the market, so deplorable is the car short- 
age situation. It is next to impossible to get cars for 
shipments. Prices are advancing, he said, and he be- 
lieves that some substantial additions will be made to 
price lists in the near future. There is a marked 
scarcity of logs, especially cedar logs, which bring 
$30 a thousand on the open market. 

The coal strike has caused a cutting off of all coal 
shipments to furniture manufacturers in the North- 
west. W. H. Groverman, fuel administration repre- 
sentative for the Northwest, has issued an order pro- 
hibiting further shipments of coal to furniture manu- 
facturers, as the industry has been classed as non- 
essential. ‘The order hits the Northwest hard, as the 
demand for furniture is large and the factories are 
away behind in orders. ‘There is at present coal 
enough at the head of the lakes to last the Northwest 
until March 1,” said Mr. Groverman, “but it must be 
managed with care.” 

Asher J. Boyle, sales manager of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., repurts that his firm is using a number 
of girls in the lighter work of making lath and that 
they give very good service. Under normal conditions 
his company turns out 70,000,000 to 90,000,000 lath a 
year. Production this year is cut down to 35,000,000, 
due largely to insufficient and inefficient male help. 
His observation is that there will be a great scarcity 
of lumber needed for housing next year. 

L. W. Lansing, who was twenty-one years with the 
Empire Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn., has retired 
from active participation in the lumber business. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dec. 1.—Planing mills in Omaha and Lincoln expect 
to be unusually busy this winter. One mill recently 
completed an addition to the plant to take care of 50 
percent more business. Another planing mill added 
50 percent more men during the last two weeks and 
now announces that it has a full corps to go ahead 
with big activity for the winter and spring. All of 
these planing mills are from four to eight weeks behind 
on their work. 

The housing situation in Omaha and Lincoln is no 
better than it was six months ago, despite the fact 
that hundreds of new homes have been completed and 
occupied since that time. Builders are planning big 
things for the spring, and in fact are still going full 
tilt to complete many homes started here in the late 
fall. 
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A Door for Long, 


Hard Service 


andéalso one that will 
take and hold paint and 
finishes equal to any 
(4 door on the market. 

" 


*“Woco” Soft 
B Yellow Fir Doors 


are made to last, and we want 
you to compare their natural 
beauty in grain and figure 
with that of other doors—they 
are unexcelled. We would 
like to go into detail — 
Write us. 

We will ship Doors together with Floorin Cei 
f ing, Drop’Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Seeing = 
Battens in either straight or mited cars... Window 
and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England 
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and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


veRevenste wasmce 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, East Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, EWERETT, WASH. 


LONG FIR JOISTS...” 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Falis, 
Wash. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 






Vertical 
Grain 








minnesi, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer | MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/. 








ai Redwood L 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, ete. 
Gwe Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


ge. 103 Park Ave. 
City, Grand Avenue Temple Bidg. 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw . . 


logs. Morocco $38, cloth $2, postpaid, : - 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 31 Se. Dearborn St, Chicag 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Brix LUMBER, 
COMPANY 


WHOLE SALE 
PAcIFIC CoAstr ForeEsT PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 






We wish to persuade you to send us 
some of your orders. 





Our all-rail shipments of.Douglas 
Fir, Oregon Spruce, Western 
Hemlock Lumber approximate 


8,000,000 feet monthly. 


Whenever your requirements de- 
mand quick and intensive action, 
kindly use the wires and mails to 
acquaint us, or our sales representa- 
tives in your district, with your needs. 














Remember 


Last Fall> 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 

















TR-LUMBER: 
POI!.rLAND, ORE 


Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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THE WOODS | comtains tne best work of “the Lambe. 

man t,’’ including ‘“TODAY,” it 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 2.—That the lumber market is strong, that the 
demand equals production capacity, is the concensus 
of operators and jobbers in this territory. Dealers 
assert that they have orders on their books for all the 
lumber and timber products they will be able to ship 
for several weeks. Increased difficulty has been ex- 
perienced of late in obtaining deliveries of products 
from the Pacific coast, due to shortage of cars and to 
storms in the West. 

The car situation shows improvement and complaints 
on that score are fewer. That is attributed to fac- 
tories manufacturing products regarded by the fuel ad- 
ministration as nonessential being compelled to close 
down or to curtail their shipments owing to inability 
to obtain supplies of soft coal, as a result of the 
miners’ strike. Labor conditions in this territory have 
also shown betterment during the last few days. 

Interests in Cloquet have been put in a cheerful 
mood thru the intimation this week that negotiations 
looking to the acquisition by the Cloquet Lumber Co. 
and the Northern Lumber Co. of large timber holdings 
in Cook County are likely to be completed any day 
now. ‘The log output from that territory would be 
shipped to the Cloquet mills, and it is estimated that 
it would be sufficient to keep them running for several 
years. Commenting upon the company’s plans, H. C. 
Hornby, manager, said: ‘The bringing of timber from 
Cook County to Cloquet would involve the construc- 
tion of many miles of railroad. It is a long haul and 
a difficult logging proposition, but the companies feel 
that if a new dollar can be exchanged they want to do 
everything they can to prolong lumbering and help to 
build up Cloquet.” 

Eighteen suits involving $65,000, brought by the 
Cloquet Lumber Co. against as many insurance com- 
panies, are due to come up for trial at Duluth this 
week, They are in connection with the forest fire of 
October, 1918. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Dec. 2.—The demand for lumber continues very 
active. Manufacturers are offered more business than 
they can handle and there is every indication of an 
acute shortage during the spring. While in some 
sections, notably in the southern pine field, the output 


is gradually increasing, elsewhere there are dis- 
couraging reports and there is no doubt that the 
spring lumber demand will face an abnormally low 


supply in all classes of lumber, Great concern is 
manifested over the situation on the Pacific coast 
and in Idaho pine centers, because of the curtailment 
in production in other quarters and the heavy demand 
for structural timbers and sizes which can be easily 
produced not only from west Coast timber but from 
Idaho pine as well. The withdrawal a couple of 
weeks ago of Idaho pine lists has upset many calcu- 
lations, and there is a more determined tendency to 
avoid accepting orders for west Coast material until 
assured that stock can be put in transit or is actually 
moving. 

The local box demand has become more important 
and while factories are not resuming as fast as hoped 
for, much headway has been made and some good 
sized blocks of stock have been moved. Three weeks 
ago there was talk of substantial price concessions, 
but notwithstanding the slowness with which the sit- 
uation improves stocks are being quoted on a higher 
basis than last week and wholesalers are moving 
cautiously because it is believed that there will be a 
sufficiently strong demand for box lumber during the 
winter and early spring to put higher values on 
stocks which can be shipped promptly. 

In hardwood sections there are strong tendencies 
toward further advances and while buyers are nat- 
urally always seeking a lower market they are willing 
to pay what is asked if prompt shipment can be ob- 
tained. Orders are held off until the last moment and 
shipment rather than prices is the essential feature 
when business is ready to be placed. Low grades are 
moving up and this is considered encouraging, be- 
cause in some respects the disparity between low and 
high grades threw the market out of balance. Stabili- 
zation toward this end will be helpful. The export 
situation is unchanged. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 1.—There is not a great volume of business 
being done, and yet all is being done that there is 
lumber for. For the wholesaler who has his own 
mills, or controls the output of some, business is 
good ; but for the dealer who does not have these re- 
sources, business is bad, because he can not fill the 
orders which are so easy to get. Most of the retailers 
have some stock that can be applied, but in most yards 
it is going out faster than it is coming in. General 
business in practically all lines of domestic trade is 
very good, and the demands of this trade are strong. 
Export business being dull, the box makers and a 
few others feel the result. Building business made a 
new record here in November, when all local records 
were smashed in the value of work for which permits 
were granted. During the month there were 716 
permits issued, for 937 operations, at an estimated 
cost of $9,468,620. ‘The work includes only 219 
dwellings, of which eleven were wooden, the value of 
which was but a little over a million dollars, 

Hardwoods of all kinds are in demand beyond the 
supply, with the demand for hardwood floorings of 
all kinds—oak, ash and poplar—especially strong. 
Chestnut, gum, maple, birch, beech, basswood, cherry, 
hickory and mahogany are all taken quickly, at very 
good prices; in fact, lumber can hardly be said to be 
offered at all, for when the wholesaler gets some, it is 
for him to decide which of the applicants he will 
give it to. 

White pine is very scarce, and stocks at wholesale 
are badly broken, with prices high all down the line. 
Spruce is selling as produced, at high prices, and 
hemlock is parceled out: to the fortunate ones on a 
$49 base, but is hard to find at any price. Cypress is 


in good demand, and prices are high, with little offered. 
Southern pine has stiffened greatly within the last 
two weeks and offerings have decreased, with timbers 
and floorings especially stronger. In North Carolina 
pine there is less offering of bargains and even this 
wood is offered less freely than for some time. Floor- 
ing is high, roofers and sizes are firmer, and box, 
which is offered freely, is firmer in price. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes are in strong demand at good prices. 


Shingles, both cedar and cypress, sell readily, at 
good prices. 
The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association will 


hold a meeting on Friday night of this week at the 
City Club, with a dinner, at which the main speaker 
will be Bartley J. Doyle, president of the Salesmen’s 
Club of Philadelphia. 

Judge Finletter in common pleas court a few days 
ago made a charge to a jury in a lumber case that will 
probably be of far reaching effect and has already set 
many of the wholesalers to changing their methods 
of selling. In effect it was that lumber sold delivered 
must be delivered, even if it takes an airplane to get 
it there, and that embargos, strikes or anything else, 
are no letout of the contract. The case has been ap- 
pealed and a full report, including the judge’s charge, 
will soon be available. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Dec. 1.—A local newspaper recently printed an 
editorial on the subject of Pacific coast lumber prices, 
which it declared were declining, the information 
being based on an editorial from a Philadelphia news- 
paper. As a result, a criticism from the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., is now printed by 
the local paper. This company declares the state- 
ments of the editorial to be “exceedingly unreliable 
and inaccurate,” and “contrary to the advices the 
trade has been getting direct as to Pacific coast mar- 
ket conditions and prospective price movement.” It 
is added: ‘We submit that inaccurate statements in 
editorial columns by prominent newspapers, such as 
this one referred to, work extreme injury to lumber 
dealers anu consumers all over the territory where 
such information is circulated.’ The letter is signed 
by MacClellan Lansing, the vice president. 

Lumbermen are complaining more and more of the 
car situation in western territory. The coal strike has 
interfered with the running of trains more west of 
the Mississippi than it has this way. While the Pa- 
cific coast mills are shutting down for want of trans- 
portation, one Buffalo dealer, who has just returned 
from a western trip, says the demand is much beyond 
the sales, and that sales are considerably beyond the 
deliveries. 

The state has given up its work on the Ohio Basin 
for the season, leaving the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
cut off from navigation for another indefinite time. 
John McLeod says that white pine prices are very 
strong, tho they have not advanced as much as hard- 
wood prices have. 


SHAMED HIM INTO BUYING 


OAKLAND, CALiF., Nov. 29.—When the campaign 
for the sale of Liberty bonds was at its height the 
personal experience of C. B, Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s plant at Bay 
Point, in successfully selling the bonds to one of 
his men was deemed such an excellent precedent 
for others to follow that one of the boys in the 
company’s office here prepared an_ illustrated 












































poster with the accompanying legend. As it was 
drawn on tracing cloth a number of blue print 
copies were made and distributed about the plant. 
A reproduction of the legend follows: 


SELLING BONDS TO OLAF 


JoHNSON—How many bonds you want, Olaf? 

OLar—Ay don’t want any, Mr. Yonson, 

JoHNSON—What, no bonds? 

OLar—No, Mr. Yonson, Ay can’t take any. 

JoHnson—Then, Olaf, I’m ashamed that I’m a 
Swede. 

Ovar—yYou ban mad, Mr. Yonson? 

JOHNSON—No, only I’m ashamed that I’m a Swede. 

OLAF—Then, Mr. Yonson, give me two bonds. 


Out of 163 asked to buy bonds, only one refused, 
which was on account of sickness in the family. 
Total sales amounted to $11,500. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Dec. 1.—There is an acute shortage of dressed lum- 
ber in the Syracus« district and the situation in the 
State is such that mills refuse to ship to jobbers ex- 
cept on the terms prevailing when the shipment is 
made. No promises of dates of shipment will be made 
by any of the mills. The salesmen of the fabricated 
lumber manufacturers are making social calls on the 
trade and refusing orders. Meanwhile activity in 
building is great. The November statistics for Syra- 
cuse, for example, show ninety-six permits for new 
buildings to cost $196,616, as against twenty-five per- 
mits in November last year'at a cost of $78,975. This 
is an addition to extensive public building work which 
is in prospect or under way. The situation in Syra- 
cuse is duplicated in all parts of New York State. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 1.—The lumber market continues to strengthen 
and upper grade stocks seem to be as scarce as at any 
time this year. A good many planing mills have to 
close several days a week, due to their inability to get 
equipment. During last week several hard rains com- 
pelled practically all of the small mills to cease going, 
dué to the fact they were unable to log where they had 
to use trucks or wagons. Lumber buyers from the 
North seem to be picking up any grade of lumber they 
can find, the result being that practically all of the 
mills have sold out all the stock they have in shipping 
condition, and in face of this the demand seems to be 
increasing. 

The next meeting of the Alexandria District Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange will be held in Hotel Bentley, Dec. 
16. It is expected the attendance will be good. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 29.—Shortage of cars for lumber shipments is 
marked, and unless it is relieved in the immediate 
future some of the mills may have to shut down tempo- 
rarily. The Canadian Western Lumber Co., for in- 
stance, has need for 250 cars and it can not fill 
orders because of the scarcity. At this time of year 
rolling stock is used in taking out the wheat from the 
prairie provinces, but the shortage this year is greater 
than ever. 

Log production in September amounted to 143,379,- 
275 feet, the lowest since last April, and about twenty- 
one million feet less than for the same month a year 
ago. The effect of the labor troubles in the camps 
is now beginning to be noted and the outlook is that 
the production for the year will be approximately the 
same as last. 

Sales recorded by the provincial department in Oc- 
tober were 8,210,000 feet of timber, 42,300 lineal feet 
poles and piling, 3,992 cords of bolts and 1,200 ties— 
of an estimated value of $21,574. The value of the 
sales in October last year was $24,477. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Nov. 30.—A serious shortage of freight cars is af- 
fecting the shipping of orders from British Columbia 
mills to eastern Canada. At the Fraser Mills over 
one hundred carloads of lumber are awaiting ship- 
ment and unless the shortage is relieved within the 
next few days it is altogether probable that the mill 
will have to shut down. The condition appears to be 
fairly general. 

At a meeting of the market committee of the Brit'sh 
Columbia Lumber Manutacturers’ Association held 
Nov. 25 it was declared necessary to secure higher 
lumber prices for rail and domestic trade. Timbers 
were raised $2 a thousand, bringing the base price 
to $28. Dimension and boards Went up $3, giving 
a base price of approximately $32.50, with $34 for 
eight- and ten-inch shiplap. The most marked ad- 
vance, however, was in clears, which jumped a straight 
$5, making No. 1 flooring now $70. 

Building construction in Canada showed an increase 
last month. There was $9,181,000 worth of building 
done during October by thirty-nine cities of Canada, 
as against only $2,864,500 in October 1918. 

A well known Winnipeg building supply dealer in 
discussing the building outlook for 1920 said that 
business will continue good thruout western Canada 
next year. The demand for goods is keen, even in 
those districts where a light crop was had. Lumber 
is selling well, and is being paid for to a large extent 
by cash. 

The Small-Bucklin Lumber Co., of New West- 
minister, B. C., is installing a horizontal band resaw, 
believed to be the first machine of its kind to be used 
in a British Columbia sawmill. It is estimated that 
it will add a matter of 35,000 feet to the daily ca- 
pacity, bring it up to 125,000 in nine hours. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 1.—The shortage of lumber is becoming more 
pronounced from day to day. The continuing pleasant 
weather is increasing the demand for building lumber. 
Industrial uses are also increasing their requirements 
steadily. One by 4, 5- and 6-inch white pine have 
almost disappeared. There is a very strong demand 
for 1-inch white pine strips, which apparently are off 
the market and have been selling as high as $75 at 
the mill. Hemlock is still strong and selling at high 
prices. Lath prices are high and stocks almost im- 
possible to find. 

Z. Mageau, M. P. P., of Sturgeon Falls, Ont., has 
purchased the old Playfair & White mill at Midland, 
Ont., which has not been in operation for some time. 
Part of the equipment will be used in the mill of the 
Field Lumber Co., at Field, Ont., the name of which 
was recently changed to Mageau Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 
The capacity of this plant is being increased to 50,000 
feet a day. 

The Miramichi Lumber Co., of Chatham, N. B., is 
erecting a new mill at Douglastown on the site of the 
old Hutchison mill. The company expect to saw about 
75,000 feet a day. 


HYMENEAL 


HEDBURG-WILLIAMS. The marriage of Miss 
Minnie Bell Williams and Mr. Elmer David Hed- 
burg, both of Rainelle, W. Va., took place in the 
parlors of the Hotel Farr at Huntington, W. Va., 
on Nov. 26. Mr. Hedburg is superintendent of the 
planing mill of the Meadow River Lumber Co. while 
his bride was until recently cashier of the company’s 
commissary. 


BETTS-TILY. Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Dorothy O. Tily, daughter of Mrs. 
and Mr. Herbert J. Tily, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Charles M. Betts III., grandson of Col. Charles M. 
Betts, founder of the old Philadelphia wholesale 
lumber house of Charles M. Betts & Co., and son 
of William T. Betts, one of the well-known whole- 
salers of that city. Mr. Betts, who is an ex-service 
man, is assistant to the lumber buyer of George 
W. Smith & Co. (Inc.), who are working for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, making interior finish 
and _— work for the vessels being built at Hog 
Island. 


AINSWORTH-HINTON. Miss Irene Hinton, of 
McComb, Miss., and Frank Andrews Ainsworth, of 
Jackson, Miss., were united in marriage on Friday, 
Nov. 28, at the home of the bride’s parents, in Mc- 
Comb. Her father, J. H. Hinton, is a prominent 
Mississippi lumberman, and her grandfather, Capt. 
J. J. White, was founder of the J. J. White Lum- 
jd _ and one of the lumber pioneers of the central 

outh. 


DYKE-MOORE. The marriage of Miss Adrienne 
Moore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Moore, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., to Martin T. Dyke, Jr., of 
that city, took place recently at the First Baptist 
Church, of Fort Smith. Mr. Dyke is the youngest 
son of M. T, Dyke, vice-president of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers and head of the 
Dyke Lumber Co., of Fort Smith, and is associated 
with his father in that business. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received an an- 
nouncement from Mr. and Mrs. George C. Pitts, 
of Kansas City, Mo., of the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Isabel Holmes Barnhart, to Fred Cummings 
Andersen, of South Stillwater, Minn., Nov. 29, at 
Kansas City. Mr. Andersen is connected with the 
Andersen Lumber Co., of South Stillwater, and the 
couple will be at home in that city after Jan. 1 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


ILATTIESBURG, Miss., Dec. 2.—The Thatch Interests 
at EHastabuchie, Miss., have sold their timber holdings, 
consisting of several million feet of choice pine and 
hardwood, to the Jones Lumber Co., and a mill will 
be erected at once near Hastabuchie. 








CHARLESTON, W. VA., Dec. 1.-—A deal of consider- 
able importance was consummated last week when the 
Smoot Lumber Co. took over the valuable property of 
J. A. J. Miller on Gauley River, near Bolair. The 
property consists of about 400 acres, a large portion 
of it virgin forest. 

LANSING, MICH., Dec. 3.—-The Lansing Co, has pur- 
chased a tract of timber from James Bates, in Clinton 
County, which is one of the few tracts of virgin timber 
left in central Michigan, Mr. Bates has held the land 
for more than 52 years. ‘The tract consists of about 
50 acres of fine mixed timber, mostly oak. 





MOBILE, ALA., Dec. 1.—R. E. L. MeCaskill, of Crest- 
view, Fla., has purchased the Okaloosa County, Fla., 
holdings of the Union Naval Stores Co., of Mobile, 
comprising about 67,000 acres of pine lands. It is 
said that the purchaser plans to turpentine the tract 
and also to erect a sawmill to manufacture the large 
tract of southern yellow pine. 


LAKE PLAcip, N. Y., Dec, 1—The Charles C. Kel- 
logg & Sons Lumber Co., of Utica, has purchased 
4,000,000 feet of timber in the so-called Cutting tract 
in St. Lawrence County. ‘The timber includes pine, 
spruce, hemlock and balsam, and the purchase is part 
of the 2,500 acres which has been in litigation since 
the death of Harvey I. Cutting in 1910. 


Ponp CreEEK, Ky., Dec, 3.—The Tierney Coal Mining 
Co. purchased 500 acres of timber lands on Pinson 
Fork which will be used for mine timbers. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 1.—The suit of the interests 
formerly connected with the Korn-Conkling Co., 
against Chester F. Korn for an adjustment of claims 
arising from a former contract of the company to 
furnish a large quantity of hardwood for expo;t, has 
been postponed until Dec. 29. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 3.—Following the allow- 
ance of the $32,000 claim of the Hitt Lumber Co. 
against the bankrupt estate of the Trimbell Cypress 
Co., the refreee in bankruptcy has declared a first 
dividend to creditors of the company of 5 percent. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 2.—The heirs of the late 
John Morgan have entered suit against the Elkhorn 
Coal Corporation, Beaver Creek, Ky., for title to sev- 
eral hundred acres of coal and timber lands in the 
Boone’s Fork territory. 


DRAG SAW TO FELL TREES 


In its ‘4 in 1” drag saw the Warner Manufacturing 
Co., Ottawa, Kan., has something to offer to the lum- 
ber trade that will be welcomed with the greatest 
avidity. The manufacturer states that not only will 
this ‘4 in 1” drag saw do the usual work of such a 
machine, but in addition will cut down trees. Loggers 
for years have been searching for a machine to fal 
timber; consequently the ‘4 in 1” drag saw is sure to 
find a very ready market. The outfit is mounted on 
wheels and is easily moved about in the timber. The 
wheels turn on a swivel axle so that when the machine 
is being used for bucking it is very easy to move it 
along the log sideways from cut to cut without stop- 
ping the engine. The Warner Manufacturing Co, is 
especially interested at this time in securing agents 
for the sale of the “4 in 1” drag saw. A careful de- 
scription of it will be sent ppon request, also details 
of offers to agents. 
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is not only “making 
good” with Eastern Buyers 
of structural timbers, joist, 
dimension and _ railroad 
material—it is also in big 
demand by retail dealers. 
Its uniform quality, mill- 
work and adaptability to 
varied uses, attracts new 
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SEATTLE 


Pee: ‘,” 
If you handle Pacific 
Coast Lumber and Shingles 


THE LUMBERMEN’S 
FREIGHT RATE GUIDE 
will keep you up to the 
minute on st rates to all 
points in your territory. 





Used and recommended by distributors 
all over the United States and Canada. 


Rates to | State $3.50 per year. 


2 States 6.00 “ 
3 “e 8.00 “ “oe 
Se * =e’ * 


YOU NEED THIS SERVICE RIGHT NOW. 


Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


x‘ White Building, Seattle, Washington Pa 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shipla Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles 


John D. Collins 


Lumber Co. 
White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars 





























Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark— Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Ship and 


Construction TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 
PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















A hundred humorous 
rose fables about the 
umber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





J. N. Boyington, wholesaler of Rockford, Ill., was a 
local lumber trade visitor Monday. 


A. Wallerstein, of the Lumber Mills Co., left Monday 
for an extensive mill trip on the west Coast. 


H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Co., Marinette, 
Wis., was in Chicago in the early part of the week. 


E. BE. Skeele, of the Kemler Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a southern trip, having visited mills 
ia Missouri and Arkansas. 


Cc. F. Sullivan, of the C. F. Sullivan Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a Chicago lumber trade visitor this week, 
coming here in a search for stocks. 


William R. Hickman, of Nicola, Stone & Myers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago this week and called 
at several of the local lumber offices. 


J. H. P. Smith, of Detroit, Mich., who has charge 
of the Detroit office of W. P. Brown & Sons, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago early in the week. 


Rodney E. Browne, of New York City, eastern sales 
manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
was in Chicago Monday enroute to Kansas City and 
Houston. 


Frank H. Campbell, sales. representative in Chicago 
for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and the Peavy- 
Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., is in the South, 


expecting to remain there a week or so. 


A. KE. Brandon, of Asheville, N. C., special repre- 
sentative of Thomas HK. Coale & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week conferring with E. H. 
McGill, manager of the Chicago office of the company. 


John H. Graham, of Bradentown, Fla., well known 
southern timber land owner, and Mrs. Graham visited 
with his brother-in-law, George D, Griffith, of George 
D. Griffith & Co., and family for several days, return- 
ing south this week. 


H. W. Sherman, sales representative in Chicago for 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., of Perry, Ore., and the 
Nibley-Mimnaugh Lumber Co., of Wallowa, Wash., left 
early in the week for the mills, expecting to stay sev- 
eral weeks in the West. 


James S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., said this week that the com- 
pany is now writing business in New Jersey and 
‘Tennessee, making fifteen States in which the com- 
pany is now doing business. 


Ik. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie 
Co., returned Monday from a two weeks’ mill trip 
in the South. He reported that many of the mills 
were accumulating some lumber because they could 
not get enough cars to keep pace with the order file 
and that most mills did not care to take on any new 
business at all, 


The Blair Lumber Co. and the Ryther-Purdy Lum- 
ber Co., both of New York City, have purchased all 
the sash, doors, trim and millwork, and also more than 
3,000,000 feet of tumber which were Government 
stocks at the United States Picric Acid Plant at 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Four Chicago hardwood lumbermen—S. C. Bennett, 
Paul Schmechel, J. V. Breneisen and L. J. Ponieroy— 
expected to leave late in the week on a southern hunt- 
ing trip. Messrs. Bennett, Schmechel and Breneisen 
intended to go to Cairo, Ill., and join other lumbermen 
there on a trip down the Mississippi River, and Mr. 
Pomeroy intended to go to Louisiana. 


The many friends of Col. E. J. McMahon, formerly 
St. Louis representative for the Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La., will be glad to learn that he is again 
calling on the lumber trade, as a representative of the 
Heppes-Nelson Roofing Co., Chicago. Col. McMahon 
saw service in France as commander of the 138th 
(St. Louis) Infantry and later was in charge of one 
of the large supply bases. 


George B. Phillips, retired lumberman of LaCrosse, 
Wis., has just completed his third annual trip in a 
small automobile to Coronado, Calif. Mr. Phillips left 
LaCrosse Sept. 15 with a specially equipped camping 
car, food supplies and his only companion, a dog named 
“Snoodles,” and just a few days ago he arrived at his 
destination, traveling 2,500 miles. Tho he is 70 years 
old Mr. Phillips is “as hard as a pine knot.” 


Joseph Schofield, of Schofield Bros., of Jefferson, 
Ohio, who operate a hardwood mill at Anthony, W. 


Va., was in Chicago Wednesday conferring with some’ 


of the local hardwood men. The mill cut of the com- 
pany will run about 80 percent white oak, he said, 
but considerable trouble was being experienced in run- 
ning the mill to capacity as the labor situation there 
was much the same as at most other sawmills, more 
men being needed than are available. 


George J. Farnsworth, of the Oconto Co., returned 
from the North this week after spending two weeks 
at the mills at Oconto, Wis., and Nahma, Mich. He 
reports that the labor situation is still serious and that 
the prospects for logging this winter are not very 
bright on that account. He said that logs were so 
scarce at some of the mills that some millmen were 
out scouting a hundred miles away from their mill 
points trying to pick them up in small lots. 


At the office of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
every visitor this week received a big red apple, just 
the kind the teacher used to get when lumbermen 
were kids. The luscious apples came from the Cas- 


cade Lumber & Shingle Co., of Snohomish, Wash., 
as a “sample of the product of their logged off lands.” 
Each apple weighed practically a pound, so readers 
who have been unfortunate enough to have had only 
small ones may imagine how big and juicy these apples 
were, 


R. C, Angell, of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash., during Thanksgiving week spent a few days 
with the company’s Chicago representative here and 
then proceeded to the west Coast. Mr. Angell has been 
looking after the distribution and sales in the East 
for a good part of the year and reports very gratify- 
ing success in extending the distribution of the com- 
pany’s products in eastern markets. He says that the 
company is now practically out of the market, but 
hopes to have a good stock on hand for spring ship- 
ments. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau with headquarters in New York City, was in 
Chicago for a day this week consulting with officials 
of the Forest Service and with others interested in the 
pulp and paper situation, and while here took advan- 
tage of the opportunity also to discuss with interested 
parties, among them some prominent lumbermen, the 
question of a national forest policy. At a recent meet- 
ing the American Pulp & Paper Association proposed a 
program for a national forest policy, as outlined in a 
recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that ap- 
pears to be the most practical and sensible plan for a 
national forest policy that has yet been suggested. 
Mr. Kellogg is taking a deep personal interest in this 
matter and hopes to, see the program adopted at this 
session of Congress. 

Frank Spangler, a well known manufacturer and 
wholesaler of Kosciusko, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week on his return from a pleasant family reunion on 
Thanksgiving Day in Fremont, Neb. On this trip Mr. 
Spangler is taking advantage of the opportunity to 
visit a number of industrial centers and to size up 
the situation in the lumber business among the con- 
suming trades. Everywhere he has gone he has found 





I feel it a privilege to offer a word of 
commendation on ‘‘A Review of Repairs 
in the Sawmill,’’ by R. C. Leibe, in the 
current issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. This is a timely and instruc- 
tive article. The value can only be esti- 
mated when one considers the saving of 
labor, material and effort effected by the 
average mill man who is thus able to use 
the formulae that another has developed 
by long years of experience and observa- 
tion rather than having to develop these 
intricate processes by his own effort.—W. 
J. McHALE, with Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis. 











a very marked shortage of houses, while wood consum- 
ing factories of every kind are loaded up with busi- 
ness. Mr. Spangler looks forward to the greatest de- 
mand for lumber during the coming year that the 
industry ever has experienced. Referring to manu- 
facturing conditions in the South Mr. Spangler said 
they would continue to be very disappointing because 
of adverse weather and the practical impossibility of 
securing efficient labor. Continued wet weather has 
made it extremely difficult to conduct logging opera- 
tions and he thinks the hardwood mills will face a very 
serious log shortage during the winter. He reports 
a splendid demand for lumber at good prices, but like 
practically every other shipper in the South he has 
been having considerable difficulty in securing cars, 
thus making prompt shipments almost impossible, Mr, 
Spangler expected to visit some eastern centers after 
leaving Chicago, before returning home. 





A CORRECTION 


On page 79 of the Nov. 29 issue of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN reference was made to the placing of an 
engineer and a corps of erecting mechanics in Phila- 
delphia by the “Standard” Blower Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. This was in error inasmuch as the Sterling 
Blower Co., of the eastern city, was meant. 





AVERAGE MILLWORK WAGE COST 


W. P. Flint, secretary of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau, wore a smile this week because the mem- 
bership of the bureau passed the 300 mark. The mem- 
bership has been growinig rapidly lately, Secretary 
Flint reports, and since June forty new members have 
been obtained in Ohio. No membership goal has been 
set but the growth continues. The bureau has con- 
ducted a questionnaire investigation relative to the 
average wage paid by members of the bureau and these 
cost figures have just been compiled and sent out to 
the membership. As these labor cost figures show an 
increase, Secretary Flint expects to mail the member- 
ship next week the new discounts on Cost Book “A.” 
The bureau is conducted solely to help millwork manu- 
facturers arrive at their actual cost of doing busi- 
ness and has nothing to do with selling prices. 
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BOOSTS ZONING FOR CHICAGO 


An interestins meeting was held on Monday night 
of this week by the Western Society of Engineers, the 
subject for discussion being the advisability of a 
zoning ordinance for Chicago. A number of promi- 
nent men connected with many lines of endeavor ex- 
pressed their belief that such an ordinance is vitally 
needed, among them being D. L. Goodwillie, of Good- 
willie Bros. Mr. Goodwillie represented the Union 
League Club upon the recent tour of investigation of 
results obtained from zoning in cities of this country 
and Canada by some members of the city council and 
representatives of organizations interested in the 
growth and well being of Chicago. 

Mr. Goodwillie expressed it as his most emphatic 
opinion that a zoning ordinance should be passed in 
Chicago and also in all other cities and towns. A 
wise zoning ordinance would be of benefit by stabiliz- 
ing and protecting real estate values and generally 
promote the growth, health and appearance of a city. 
Mr. Goodwillie, who was the first speaker, was fol- 
lowed by a number of others who heartily endorsed 
what he said and amplified his remarks. Among the 
speakers were: C. H. Hammond, president Illinois 
Society of Architects; Ivan O. Ackley, president Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board; J. A. Carroll, president 
Hyde Park State Bank; C. M. Nichols of the Cook 
County Real Estate Board; and Charles B. Ball, of 
the city health department. 





CHICAGO TO MAKE BUILDING RECORD 


The city building department of Chicago reports 
that there have been issued this year permits on build- 
ings to cost $90,000,000. This means that most of 
these buildings will not be built in 1919, as many 
builders have taken out the permits for use when 
supplies and labor are available. The record is all 
the more remarkable when it is remembered that the 
previous high water mark in building was reached in 
1916, when permits showing a total valuation of $113,- 
000,000 were issued. Edward W. Nordlie, chief build- 
ing inspector, believes that 1919 will pass that mark, 
and if it does the year will be all the more exceptional 
because 1916 was not marked by labor troubles and 
the high cost of material. The building trades’ strike 
in Chicago stopped building entirely for ten weeks 
last summer and only a few permits were issued in 
all that period. 

In the last month permits were issued for 167 
stores and factories, 527 residences and 388 apart- 
ment buildings. Other permits brought the cost of 
construction up to $17,577,000. For October the 
figures were $16,948,000; September, $13,483,000 ; and 
August, $4,960,400. Most of the permits issued late 
this year will likely be for construction that will not 
start until next spring. 


A CHICAGO YARD THAT IS BUSY 


In these days when lumber stocks are difficult to 
get and many lumber yards are rather bare, the yard 
manager who has the stocks to cater to the trade ought 
to be able to pat himself upon the back and afford to 
go out and buy himself a 
drink, no matter what the 
price might be. It is in 
such a_ situation that 
H. T. Fall, manager of 
the Chicago yard of the 
Red River Lumber Co. 
finds himself. With 3,- 
000,000 feet of California 
white and sugar pine 
lumber in the yard, most- 
ly shop and select grades 
and up to 4 inches in 
thickness and 36 Inches 
wide, the sash and door 
trade in Chicago finds the 
yard, like the corner 
grocery store in the old 
home town, a very con- 
venient spot. The sash 
and door trade is hum- 
ming now and is in need 
of stock often so the 
trade in Chicago that 
buys from the Red River 
Lumber Co, feels itself fortunate, as lumber may be 
had as quick as trucks can bring it. 

The yard of the Red River Lumber Co. is the old 
W. O. King plant and is one of the largest and most 
modern in Chicago. It is shown in the accompanying 
reproduction. Manager Fall has been with the Red 
River Lumber Co. eighteen years, here and at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and previous to that his lumber experi- 
ence was in the North. He is thoroly familiar with 
every need of the sash and door and pattern trade and 
with every phase of the white pine industry. 














H. T. FALL, 
Manager 








CHICAGO YARD OF RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 





ONE OF PORTLAND’S YOUNGER SALESMEN 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 29.—One of the younger 
lumber salesmen of the northern Pacific coast is O. A. 
Prince who on Aug. 2 went to the Buswell Lumber 
Co. with offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, 
this city, to look particularly after that concern’s de- 
partment for wholesaling fir, spruce and cedar in 
which Mr. Prince has had some years’ experience. 
The Buswell Lumber Co. handles the output of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at Bend, Ore., consisting 
of Deschutes pine, in most of the territory west of the 





O. A. PRINCE, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Of the Buswell Lumber Co. 


Mississippi River. At the same time the concern 
markets west Coast lumber and Mr, Prince has charge 
of the sales of that also. 

He is a native of Pennsylvania and his people were 
in the lumber business, so he learned it as a boy 
working in mills in the Adirondack Mountains, in 
New York, In 1913 Mr. Prince went to Portland and 
to become familiar with Douglas fir worked for the 
Onalaska Lumber Co., at Onalaska, Wash., as assist- 
ant sales manager for a time. There he had a good 
opportunity to learn about fir from the tree to the 
ear. He spent a couple of years with the Fir Produc- 
tion Board and he takes with him to the Buswell 
Lumber Co. a practical experience gained by years 
of hard work. 





CONSIDER ORGANIZATION FOR EXPORT 


As reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
time, Wisconsin and Michigan hardwood producers who 
were underwriters to the fund which financed the in- 
vestigation of the lumber markets of Great Britain and 
France conducted by Roy H. Jones, of New York City, 
during the last several months met at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 21 to consider what steps 
should be taken in connection with the exploitation of 
these markets. The meeting was closed and it is only 


now that a summary of the proceedings can be made 
public. 

C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay 
City, Mich., chairman of the tentative organization 
which was formed early in the year under the name of 
Northern Hardwoods of America, reported on the work 
of the organization.as he had conducted it, and Mr. 
Jones, who has only recently returned from England, 
then gave a detailed account of his investigations in 
Europe. Benjamin Powers, chief of the hardwood de 
partment of Alfred Dobell & Co., Liverpool, who ac- 
companied Mr. Jones to this country in order to study 
at first hand the market situation here, was also at the 
hotel and conferred with a number of the lumbermen 
on trade conditions in England, and on Wisconsin and 
Michigan products suitable for the British market. 

It was the consensus of the underwriters that some 
form of organization should be perfected under the 
Webb Act whereby the results of this investigation can 
be made of-continuous benefit to them. No decision 
was reached as to whether a company of large capital 
should be formed or whether the organization for the 
present should simply be in skeleton form to take care 
of such business as its European agents might origi- 
nate. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the steps 
necessary for a corporation of this kind and to report 
on the scope which it should have. When this com- 
mittee is fully prepared another meeting of the under- 
writers will be called to hear its report and to deter- 
mine what action they will take. This meeting will 
probably be held early this month. 





NEW HOME FOR AUTO CONCERN 


Building is proceeding apace in Chicago, to make up 
for some of the time lost thru the building trades’ 
strike last summer. The buildings being constructed 
are of every sort, from bungalows and homes to stores 
and factories, and haste is being made to get most of 
them far enough along so that the wintry blasts will 
not seriously interfere with the completion of the 
work. Builders say that before the most severe winter 
weather comes many foundations will be placed, so 
that much progress will have been made when con- 
struction begins in the spring. The accompanying 
illustration shows a type of warehouse being erected in 
Chicago, this building being under construction at 
Twenty-second Street and Union Avenue, for the 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co. The establishment of the 
permanent Chicago home of that automobile concern 
at this location shows the tendency of some of the 
motor car companies to get away from “automobile 
row” on lower Michigan Avenue. 





Me 








TYPE OF CHICAGO WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Woodworking plants in all parts of the country 
continue very busy, most of them being far behind 
on their orders. The coal situation naturally causes 
anxiety, both because of its hampering effect upon 
production and the fact that it is likely further to 
increase the cost of glass by reason of curtailment of 
that product to conserve fuel, besides interfering with 
the flow of other materials needed. There is a big 
demand for storm sash. Stocks of these goods in the 
hands of retailers in the northern States were wiped 
out a couple of weeks ago, and they are clamoring for 
more. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, and throughout the adjacent 
territory, there was a lighter distribution of all kinds 
of outside finish last week, due to the continuous rains 
that interrupted such work, and the movement from 
the mills o1 inside finish also was much delayed. 
There continues the same strong and urgent demand 
for doors, sash and interior trim of various kinds, 
but there has been an increased interest on the part 
of consumers in storm doors for porches with north- 
erly exposures. .-.ll factories in the district men- 
tioned are busy with contracts to carry them far into 
the winter and use could be made of much more labor 
than is available. 


The sash and door trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
sharing in the prosperity that prevails, and has about 
all of the business it can handle. In fact, supplies 
in larger quantities could be disposed of if they were 
available, and there is a scramble among the builders 
and others to get materials. The mills are still far 
behind their orders, the big Western establishments 
in particular being loaded up with commitments, even 
though prices have made a further advance; and 
there is every indication that the prevailing activity 
will keep up for an indefinite period. It is estimated 
that new. construction to the value of not less than 
$6,000,000: is under way or to be commenéed shortly, 
which indicates the scope of the inquiry for sash and 


doors, along with millwork and materials of all kinds. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., find that the demand has not shown any letting 
down recently, and the only thing that will bring 
about a decline, apparently, is a run of severe weather. 
The mills all have a good many orders on hand and 
are looking for the usual ameunt of storm door and 
sash business. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are very busy, with building work still very active. 
Door factories in the Bay region are operating at a 
normal rate of production. Deor factories at the 
white and sugar pine mills are running nearly up to 
capacity and making only fair shipments with cars 
scarce, Cut sash and door steck is in great demand. 
Box sheok production is still being rushed, but box 
lumber is getting scarce. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,319,557. Portable planing machine. Alexander 
H. Beggs, Buffalo, N. Y. 

" i pee eae. Saw. Ole J. Kendon, Port Washington, 


1,319,935. Log barker and the like. Carl B. Thorne, 
Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada. 

1,320,197. Portable sawmill. Clarence S. Broom- 
hall, Speneer Station, Ohio. 

1,320,423. Work positioning means (for positioning 
and feeding work. to end matchers). Willis S. Sher- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

1,320,437. Barking drum. Adolf A. Alfsen, Aadalen, 
Norway. 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


MF ses ow! Bee San Francisco, Cal. 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 
Hobart Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


| 


IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 











S 


“The Best Posts We Ever Saw 
In a Lumber Yard” 


The Manager of the Lyon-Gray Company's Yard 
at Henrietta, Texas says a lot in a few words, 
You'll agree time Axe- 








_ im CHAPINS Split be0 

ern e 
ne Cha. LI FEF M E Cedar Posts. 
pin’s Life- 


E. i Chapin Co., srOnann want. 


* 








‘ia 
Eastern 
Buyers 
looking for big value 
Western 


White Pine 


4-4 D. Dry Selects 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


The Lumber 


Polleys 








Company 
ier ° Missoula, Mont. 
hipments Gen. Offices and Mills 

\ Ship 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax” tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who ence use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
481 South Dearborn St., Chicago. . 





[BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jasper—The partnership known as 
Aaron & McNeal and composed of Monroe Aaron 
and J. H. McNeal, has been dissolved, effective Nov. 
15. The wholesale lumber business heretofore con- 
ducted by the firm will be conducted by M. Aaron 


& Co. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—The Hoosier Stave & 
Lumber Co. has filed final certificate of dissolution 
with the Secretary of State. 

New Albany—J. N. Roberts & Co. are succeeded 
by the Pickrel Veneer Co. 

1OWA. Macedonia—The Farmers’ Co-operative 
Co. succeeds the Mickelwait & Young Co. in the 
lumber, grain and coal business. 

KANSAS. Randolph and Stockdale—The Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. has been sold to the C. M. 
Mathews Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

KENTUCKY. High Bridge—The Louisville Point 
Lumber Co., recently purchased the mill of the J. 
D. Hughes Co. at High Bridge and plans to place 
it in operation when a log supply is accumulated. 
The mill has been down about two years, 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria — The Caddo-Rapides 
Lumber Co. has sold its planing mill and retail 
yard to George C. Vaughan & Sons. 

Pletenberg—The Greenwood Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been sold to L. G. Smith. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Orpin 
succeeded by the Orpin Desk Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — The Nerth Woodward 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Hartwick Lumber 


Bros. are 


Co. 

Pompeii—George L. Jessup is succeeded by the 
George L. Jessup Lumber Co., incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. 

ault Ste. Marie—H. G. Rath has formed a part- 
nership with W. A. Cartier, of Ludington, Mich., 
under the firm name of Cartier & Rath. Mr. Rath 
has been in the lumber manufacturing business at 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


MINNESOTA. Oxboro—The Oxboro Lumber Co. 
ae oe its name to the Northern States Lum- 

er Co. 

Victoria—The Victoria Lumber Co. has been sold 
to the Northern States Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Lexington—The McBee Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Hooker Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. St. Clair—The W. H. Powell Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds L. B. Spradling in the lumber 
cueepens. The new owners will erect a lumber 
shed. 


NEBRASKA. Greeley—S. E. Smith & Sons, in 
the lumber and coal business, have bought the 
lumber yards of J. H. Brownlee and will make ex- 
tensive improvements. John Taylor will be placed 
in charge of the yards. 

Hamlet—The F. C. Krotter Co. is succeeded by 
the Hamlet Equity Exchange. 


OREGON. Geld Hill—The old Gold Hill Lumber 
& Railway Co.'s holdings on Sardine Creek, six 
miles_north of Gold Hill, have been purchased by 
the First National Bank of Grant’s Pass which 
will operate the sawmill at full capacity. 

Klamath Falls—The Klamath Falls Manufacturing 
Co. is succeded by the Earl Fruit Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Greenway—J. M. Lutz is 
succeeded by Lutz Permann & Co. 

VIRGINIA. Deerfield—Milton B. Whiting is clos- 
ing up the business of the Augusta Wood Products 
Corporation and after the first of the year will 
engage in the wholesale lumber business with 
headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Public notice has 
been given that the National Lumber & Box Co. 
— its application to disincorporate and be dis- 

Kelso—The Thompson-Ford Lumber Co., which 
has been operating the McLane Fir Products Co.’s 
sawmill under lease has purchased the mill and 
ae 9 ae 

aymond—The Case Shing] L i 
“— its = mill. a 

acoma—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
has sold its chain of yards in eastern Washington 
to John Dower, of Dadena, Minn., who has or- 
ganized_a new corporation known as the John 
Dower Lumber Co., of which he is president and 
ey a ~ aa the yards. 

alla alla—The Brix Lumber Co. has b 
sold to the Whitehouse-Crawford Co. wen 
on bie ene ge prc Be Acme Lumber 

R S purchased the sawmill of St 8. ¢ 
will move it to Richwood. oailuanaianead 

WISCONSIN. Berlin—The Wilbur Lumber Co.'s 
yard had been sold to the Fuller Goodman Co., of 
—— which will operate with Ralph Hilton in 

Cornell—The Swihart & Tuttle Lumber Co., of 
Durand, will establish its main office and mill at 
— 

rempealeau—The Central Lumber Co. suc 
Cooper & Graves in the lumber business. — 
net pe Lumber Co. has pur- 
sed a sawmill a ndhurst and t 
mill at Roosevelt, Wis. vaamaiaeaa 


INCORPORATIONS 


Manufacturing Go, incorporated: eapleal, $100,000. 
Pe a tember Gn, too 
porated; capital, $6,000 . 

aa Helena—Thale Mill & Box Co., in- 
ompuoniels maine hee & Lumber Co., in- 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco— Castle Crai 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $600,000. . 
DELAWARE. Wilmington—Homer D._ Biery 


Lee oe sngonporenes. 
mington—Inter-Coast Lumber Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000,000. ” “i 

INDIANA. Connersville — Connersville Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 





1OWA. Dubuque—Heeb Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal. $500,000; to manufacture woodenware. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Southern Wood Proa- 
ucts Co., incorporated; capital, $9,000; building and 
lumber yard. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—R. N. Powell Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $325,000. 

MAINE. Berwick—Berwick Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture boxes, box 
shooks, lumber products, etc. 

Milford—Barker Lumber & Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000; to conduct lumbering, manufactur- 
ing and mining business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Nova Scotia Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Middleboro—Sears Lumber Co., 

capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—The Cadillac Lumber & 
Chemical Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Detroit—Gratiot Lumber & Coal Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Detroit—National Woodworking Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Caruthersville—A. J. Dillman Lum- 
, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

St. Louis—P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Louis—Universal Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $2,000. 

MONTANA. Kalispell — Northwestern Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Missoula—Montana Lumber Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 123456 

Whitehall—Whitehall Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 


NEW YORK. Lowville—Tug Hill Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

New York—-Walter Bros. Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $100,000. 


incorporated; 


incor- 


Troy—Troy Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 
OREGON. Portland—Frederick Box & Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Portland—J. W. Hill & Son, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Willamina—Everett Lumber Co., 
capital, $30,000; sawmill. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Deweyville—Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
of Shreveport, La., granted charter to operate in 
Texas, with headquarters at Deweyville; B. F. 
Harrop, agent; capital, $900,000. 

Texarkana—National Lumber & Creosoting Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Columbia River Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Albright—Hardwood Lumber 
Osama Co., incorporated; capital, $25,-' 


incorporated; 


Woodstock 


Richwood—Richwood Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


WISCONSIN. Minocqua—Minocqua Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

River Falls—Wisconsin Brown Safety Ladder 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Wausau—Gill-Anderson Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cascade—Border Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Trout Lake—Trout Lake Shingle Mills (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Vancouver—Feeston Lumber Co., an Ontario con- 
cern, is now licensed to do business in British 
Columbia; capital, $40,000. 

ONTARIO. Argolis—Haywood Lumber & Tie Co. 
(Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

North Bay—Ontario Tie, Timber & Construction 
Co., incorporated; capital, $350,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Evansville—Plans for a two-story ad- 
dition to the plant of the Imperial Desk Co. have 
been drawn. The addition to the plant will be 275 
by 62 feet and will be constructed of concrete, steel 
and brick. 


IOWA. Shell Rock—The Shell Rock Lumber Co. 
will erect lumber sheds. 


KENTUCKY. Campbellisville—J. V. Stimson & 
Co., of Owensboro, Ky., have completed a 15,000 
foot mill at Campbellsville, where the company has 
four years’ timber supply. The mill will be placed 
in operation about Jan. 1. 

Louisville—The Southern Wood Products Co. has 
been chartered by Leo Klarer and others, with a 
capital of $9,000, to erect frame buildings and 
operate a lumber yard. 

Louisville—A permit has been issued to the Embry 
Box Co. for new house facilities at a cost of $5,000. 

Louisville—The Kentucky Lumber & Millwork Co. 
bo! enlarge its plant and arrange to carry stocks for 


Louisville—The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle 
Co. has taken out a permit for improvements costing 
about $5,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The Ewauna Box Co. 
will begin at once the erection of a band sawmill 
to cut 120,000 feet of lumber a day. The new mill 
is to be electrically driven and will be ready to saw 
lumber by April 1, it is announced. 

WASHINGTON. Milan—The Spokane Lumber 
Co. has begun the construction of a saw and plan- 
ing mill at Milan and two miles of flume from 
Blake’s Lake to Milan. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—The Central Lum- 
ber Co. is installing electric motors in the old 
Roane mill and will use power frem the Mononga- 
hela Valley Traction Co. : : ete 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Mueller & Sons 
Co. is contemplating installing a generator and _ 61 
new motors at its plant, 361 Canal Street. The 
company manufactures boxes. 

New London—The local factory of the American 
Ply Wood Co. is nearing completion, considerable 
machinery being already in place. 
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Peshtigo—The Thompson Bros. Boat Co. is erect- 
ing a 60 by 64 foot three-story addition to its plant. 
Considerable new equipment will be installed. 

Rice Lake— The former hardwood mill of the Rice 
Lake Lumber Co. is being remodeled into a hub 
and spoke factory, a new industry here. 

Rice Lake—-The Park Falls Lumber Co. is install- 
ing electric trackage for its lumber trucks thruout 
the yards. It may also generate its own electricity. 

Stanley—The Dependable Baggage Co. is planning 
the erection of a plant costing about $12,000. The 
company has added trunk panels to its line. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Braeside—Gillies Bros. (Ltd.) have 
begun the construction of a sawmill to replace the 
mill recently burned. The mill will have a length 

190 feet and a depth of 73 feet and will be on 
the Ottawa River. Three double band saws and 
@ resaw will be included in the equipment. 

Matheson—The Matheson Lumber Co. is erect- 
ing a new mill, with a capacity of about 25,000 
feet a day. 

Peterborough—The McDonald Lumber Co. will 
erect a box factory and will make other extensions 
to its plant. 


QUEBEC. Matane—Price Brothers (Ltd.) are 
erecting a big sawmill at Matane. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Gillett—Norton & Wheeler has be- 
gun the operation of a sawmill here. 

Manila—The Manila Lumber Co. has a new retail 
lumber yard here with Corney Moser as manager. 

Mineral Springs—The Mineral Springs Lumber 
Co. recently began operating a sawmill here. 

COLORADO. Denver—J. H. Burnside has re- 
engaged in the commission lumber business. 

INDIANA. Hammond—George P. Pearson & 
Sons recently began business here. 

Indianapolis—The John A. Cox Lumber Co. is a 
new commission lumber concern here. 

Newcastle—The Westwood Lumber Co. recently 
begun business. 

IOWA. Adair—Farmers in the vicinity of Adair 
are behind a move to establish a farmers’ co-opera- 
tive lumber yard. Subscriptions to date have 
reached $25,000, and it is expected that this will 
soon be increased to $40,000. 

KANSAS. Harington—S. P. Kirkbridge & Son 
have opened a lumber and coal business. 

Paola—The Paola Tank Co. has begun a lumber 
business. 

KENTUCKY. Howardstown—J. M. Harlan has 
begun the operation of a sawmill. 

Pine Top—The Mullins Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan operating a sawmill. 

MARYLAND. Oakland—Stuart F. Hamill has be- 
gun a spoke manufacturing business. 

MINNESOTA. Freeport—The Melrose Lumber 
Co. will open a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Hugh Hammer has 
opened a commission lumber business. 

Porterville—The Sumter Lumber Co. has started 
a sawmill operation here. 

Tchula—V. Reinhard has begun sawmilling here. 

MISSOURI. Anderson—The Anderson Hardware 
& Lumber Co. will open a lumber and building ma- 
terial business about Jan. 1. 

St. Louis—The Schierbecker Tie & Lumber Co. 
has opened a wholesale lumber and tie business at 
2001 Railway Exchange Building. 

St. Louis—R. H. Whaley is a new wholesale lum- 
ber dealer at 5255 Minerva Avenue. 

MONTANA. Deer Lodge—The Montana Lumber 
& Box Co. is a new concern here. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Milford—S. Donachy, of 
Lowell, representing the American soe Co. has 
leased a building in Milford in which a manufac- 
prod on. | plant for making soft wood dowels will be in- 
stalled. 


NEW YORK. New York—D. E. Olson, of Titus- 
bin Ran has opened a retail business and planing 
mi ere. 


OREGON. Seen Bros. have installed 
a shingle mill her 

Lebanon—The ‘Super Shingle Co. is a new con- 
cern here. 

Roseburg—Heiser & Patterson is a new sawmill- 
ing firm here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Farmer—The Farmers’ Union 
and Exchange has begun a retail lumber business. 

Sioux Falls—Fellows & Gore have begun a whole- 
sale lumber business. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis—W. D. Jemison is a new 
wholesale and commission lumber dealer here. 

Memphis—The Memphis Woodstock Co., capi- 
talized at $25,000, is getting ready to manufacture 
spokes and rims and is installing sawing and spoke 
turning machinery and dry kilns in a building 
which has been secured for that purpose. 


TEXAS. Carbon—The Oil Belt Lumber Co. is a 
new retail concern here. 

Houston—The American Wood Pipe Co. is a new 
concern here with headquarters in Tacoma. 

Perryton—The Summers-Hood Lumber Co. is a 
new retail concern here. 

Sipe Springs—The Virginia Lumber Co. is a new 
concern here. 


VERMONT. Braintree—George H. Green has be- 
gun the operation of a sawmill here. 

Norton—The Norton Lumber & Supply Co. is a 
sae — here with headquarters in Birming- 
am, Ala. 


WASHINGTON. Alpha—Teddy Frase_ recently 
begun operating a shingle mill. 

Tacoma—The Puget Sound Manufacturing Co. 
has leased a shop at 1123 St. Paul Avenue, and will 
begin a cabinet making business, interior trim, cash, 
door and frame manufactory. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Dunbar—A new builders’ 
supply company has been organized by business 
men here headed by J. C. Fisher, contractor. 

Weston—Bob Ray and Claude Rinehart, formerly 
with the Sun Lumber Co., recently formed a lum- 
i sempeny of their own with offices in the Tierney 

uilding 


WISCONSIN. Big Falls—J. M. Freestone re- 
cently began operating a sawmill. 

Denmark—kK. G. Zembrzuski has started the man- 
ufacture of talking machine cabinets. 

Frederic—The W. J. Bruce Lumber Co. is a new 
pom mgd concern here with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis 

Janesville—The Hudson Manufacturing Co. is a 
new concern here, with a capital of $200,600. 





AT THE time of the armistice, 1,500 kilometers 
(932 miles) of the Belgian railways had been de- 
stroyed, and practically all have been rebuilt at 
this time. Heavy purchases of freight cars have re- 
cently been made from Great Britain, and orders 
for 375 locomotives have been placed in the United 
States; for 125 in Great Britain and for 175 with- 
in the country. Until these are delivered the trans- 
portation situation in Belgium will be poor, the 
Germans having taken with them practically all 
the rolling stock. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS — 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED Nov. 29 








Lumber Shingles 
NOE ateheewacieeatace 41,085,000 4,545,000 
DINER. fapinie we eeimedecwe a 34,034,000 5,136,000 
DRS cca tacks Tenner 8 «= & 6. Kaas 
BNOORUNUG 66 nce x ries eweweeeees 591,000 

ToraL Rk*EIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 29 

Lumber Shingles 
REE Sic cresehaee ears 1,810,687,000 244,023,000 
BONO hie eecdedie dt nenes 2,169, 163,000 269 263,000 
WOCTOGEO 8 kick score 3 m4, 476, 000 25,240,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED Nov. 29. 

Lumber Shingles 
BOS» einwndeeenddaeene 15,895,000 4,129,000 
BOE scone eu tee cutee 16,462,000 2,416,000 
I cheeks abe eens 1,713,000 
DOCTOREO 6cccnnsees DOO. \shagnwwnes 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 29 

Lumber Shingles 
EE As av cw ae ears ae 783,293,000 190,388,000 
Saree ene eo eh ror orig 1,003,368,000 152,261,000 
ee rae ee Tey ee 38,127,000 
BIOGRCHEO <8 cceievicins ce SaU.CTOCLOO = hho HE Ce 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ended Dee. 3 were as fol- 
lows: 








CLASS No. Value 
RE LOD bx ce cane neragaes<s 1 $ 600 
$ 1,000 ‘and under x 24 73,800 

5,000 and under 17 115,50 

10,000 and under 17 231,400 

25,000 and under 11 367.000 

50,000 and under 6 390,000 

FOO,G0C GRE GVEFs 6 ocvccccccccss % 3,025,000 

NT eipiececakeaelareada's eas 83 $ ae 
Average valuation for week. mice. eenke 50,6 

Totals previous week. ea eieiorate 87 2,370, goo 


Average valuation previous week... .... 27,248 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 17 812,850 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dee, 3, 1919..... 6,334 96,523,950 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,926 33,188,687 

Following is a comparative list of permits for 
November, 1918 and 1919: 

Permits Frontage ft. Cost 

November, 1918.. 76 3,411 $ 1,223,400 
November, 1919..... 765 26,363 17,577,000 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—The northern pine trade is rush- 
ing and distributers are having all the business they 
care to do. Some say they are booked up at least 
three months ahead. Prices have advanced $5 late- 
ly on most items. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Stock is moving satis- 
factorily, with higher grades most active. Low 
grades are offered in fairly large quantities, but 
better stock is scarce. Prices are firm and busi- 
ness is on a hand to mouth basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The white pine market 
is in an unusually strong position, as there is less 
stock at the mills than for some time. Some of the 
leading wholesalers in this section have been buy- 
ing quite large quantities of stock until it is now 
declared that more lumber is in the hands of the 
wholesalers than at the mills. The market is 
quite likely to go higher and there will probably be 
little stock in this section during the winter. 
firmer. not from inereased demand but from les- 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Reports as to mill pro- 

Boston. Mass., Dec. 3.—The market !s much 
duction are not encouraging to those looking for 
low prices. Inquiries from yards are on a firmer 
basis and there is every indication of a good, 
steady demand during the winter, with an unpre- 
cedented demand during the spring and stock 
searcity. 
sened output. Base dimension is very firm at $55, 


EASTERN SPRUCE 














A solid one-piece, jointless, leakless lining. 


Monolithic With Betson’s Plas- 


| 

| 

| 

tic Fire Brick the door | 

| Linings arches and the entire || 

| fire-box front are form- | 

| ed right in place in || 

| one solid block from | 

the dead plate to a per- 

fect fit around the 

boiler shell on Fire 

Tube Boilers or up to 

| the tube header on || 

| Water Tube Boilers, 

and bonded in as a || 

| solid monolithic part 
of the side walls. . 


| Write for 
complete 
information. 


| BETSON PLASTIC FIRE BRICK CO., Inc. 
P.O. Box 386-9 Rome, N.Y. 


New York Office : 30 Church Street. 
Chicago Office: 1514 Kimball Building. 
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ROPE of average quality 
will skid iots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
“Mire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Ruaning Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2 $3.50, $4.00 
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The Quality and Service of 


-Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 
With an annual production'of /25,000,000F eet 


TT 


fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








we always have plenty of Stock on hand to = 











2>/ohHavdwood Luniber 
Dako Maple Flooring 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co: 


éh artlonen niet SouthWestern Ave, Chicago. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
lied facilities f tiati freight contracts 
Oo Tcer cddeek dees romapeeeerds Wohenale 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export L L Ship + 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA YUKON PA 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition 


FIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 








The Best 
Christmas Gift 


From a lumberman to his friends, or for 
a lumberman, is one of the splendid books 
of Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet,” full of the humor,. sentiment, 
romance and philosophy of the woods 
-and the lumber business. 


Easy to Buy 


No “Christmas shopping” to do—just 
write a letter, enclose check, tell us which 
books you want sent and to whom, and 
we will mail them in time to reach the 
recipient at Christmas with a letter from 
us Saying it isa gift from you—or we will 
send them to you direct. 


For Associates, Employes and Friends 


Here is a simple solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem. Order any of these— 
they make a permanent gift that will de- 
light and entertain for years: 

Tote-road and Trail—A beautiful book illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 

The Woods—A splendid collection of “the 
lumberman poet’s” best verses. $1 postpaid. 

In Forest Land—Sold faster than we could 
print it. Bound in green silkcloth, illustrated in 
tint. ‘$1.25 postpaid. 


Re-Sawed Fables—Humorous prose about the 
lumber business, with, ,a hundred practical 
morals. $1 postpaid. 

Oh, Weep No Weeps—A little brochure in its 
seventh editiomgg€Better include this.) 25 cents 


postpaid. 
any or all of these ana 


your Christmas shopping is done. 
Address the publisher: 


431 South, Dearborn Stréet; Chicago 











but very hard it is to get any kind of frames. The 
demand for random has materially improved. The 
2x3 to 2x7 is now selling firmer at $46 to $48, the 
2x8 at $48 to $50. In the wider random, 8x10 and 
2x12, demand is poor and prices weak, being $50 to 
$51, respectively, it being hard to get more than $50. 
There is a growing demand for boards. The tend- 
ency is upward. Random covering boards sell gen- 
erally at $42 and matched at $46 to $47. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec..3.—What concerns the white cedar 
trade more than anything now is future supply, and 
as from present indications there will not be, in pro- 
portion, any’more cedar logged in the North this 
winter than hemlock and hardwood, log input will 
be far from normal. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—The hardwood market is in such 
a shape that even old timers are bewildered. There 
is such a scarcity of all kinds of hardwoods in 
grades most in demand that prices just keep on 
jumping so rapidly that what might be quoted as a 
price today would not be the market tomorrow. 
Then hardly any two distributers will be asking the 
same price on any item, in many instances the vari- 
ation being several dollars. The demand is big 
and those who need lumber do not seem to quibble 
about the price, just pay it and try hard to force 
a smile, Of course in their manufactured product 
they pass the advances on to the consumer, and 
their only worry is how long will the consumer 
stand the merry gait. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—_Hardwood prices continue 
to advance rapidly. Buyers are willing to pay al- 
most any price for lumber, which is difficult to get 
because of poor production conditions in the South. 
A lot of consuming manufacturers who held off 
buying in the belief that prices would drop are 
rushing into market, and are realizing most force- 
fully that there is a shortage. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—-Mill reports discourage 
buyers eager to place business and dealers here are 
forced to turn down many attractive inquiries for 
factory stock. While prices are exceedingly stiff, 
buyers are not disposed to quibble if orders are 
taken, being more concerned about possibility of 
fairly early shipment. No promises are made on 
that point, however. Predictions are made that 
present prices are likely to appear low in compari- 
son with what may prevail in another month unless 
the coal strike should cause a general shutdown in 
wood manufacturing plants. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Upper grades are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Orders are held off as long as pos- 
sible and when an order is placed prompt ship- 
ment is more essential than haggling over a reduc- 
tion in price. There is a good demand from the 
factory trade and local yards report good business 
from customers who buy in small lots. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 1.—The outstanding features 
of the hardwood market are the urgent demand for 
stocks of all kinds and the tendency of prices to 
go higher. Frequent jumps in the quotations are 
to be noted. In fact, there would appear to be no 
fixed values, everything depending upon the 
urgency of the individual requirements. Such is 
the buoyancy of the trade that even the foreign 
Situation is affected, at least some of the supplies 
there reflecting the rising tendency and bringing 
good prices. Mills are moved to do all they can to 
stimulate production, but they can not take care of 
the business that is being offered. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—The demand for hard- 
woods keeps on increasing here in a remarkable 
way and the market is firmer than ever. Everyone 
thinks there will be advances soon, production is so 
low. All classes of consumers here are buying well 
except the interior finish people. Prices current are: 
White oak, quartered, $240 to $250; plain, $130 to 
$135; maple, $85 to $90; birch, red, $100 to $110; sap, 
$90 to $100; beech, $70 to $75; basswood, $85 to $90. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 2.—The hardwood market is 
strengthening daily and as the production is drop- 
ping off stocks are becoming badly broken. There 
is a mad scramble to secure stock. The greatest 
demand continues to come from domestic consum- 
ers, such as the furniture, automobile, box and 
factory trades, but there has been some increase 
in the volume exported. The car shortage con- 
tinues to interfere with the trade and the recent 
developments in the coal strike and the railroad 
situation leads producers to expect no improvement 
this year. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 1.—There is a demand for oak 
boards of all thicknesses in grades of No. 2 com- 
mon and better. Quartered oak is active. Prices are 
strong, with no indication of reduction, owing to 
small stocks. Demand for bill oak is light, with 
prices holding firm. Demand for switch ties is 
light. Some stock is going on sticks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The hardwood situation 
shows little change as far as strong prices are con- 
cerned. In some instances buyers will curtail their 
purchases from now until the end ofthe year, as 
they do not want to have much on hand at in- 
ventory time. But as so much strength prevails in 
the market and all signs point to higher prices 
there will probably be less waiting than usual at 
this season. The volume of business for the last 
month was larger than usual, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—The situation in the 
hardwood market is extraordinary and unprece- 
dented. There has never before in the history of 


the trade been such a scarcity of the different woods 
nor such a disproportion of demand and supply. 
Demand covers all kinds and practically all grades 
and thicknesses. Production has decreased during 
the very unfavorable weather of the past weeks, and 
stocks have grown smaller despite the difficulty of 
getting cars to make deliveries. During the last 
week there have been price advances on every wood 
quoted below except basswood, which is unchanged. 
Quartered white oak has sold from $5 higher for 
No. 2 common to $25 higher for 1-inch FAS; quar- 
tered red oak from $5 higher for No. 2 common to 
$30 higher for thicknesses of FAS above 1-inch; 
plain white and red oak from $5 to $20 higher, 
poplar from $5 to $20 higher; panel and wide No. 1 
$5 higher, and boxboards $10 higher; chestnut from 
$2 to $5 higher; ash from $5 to $30 higher; walnut 
an average of $5 higher on all grades; maple $5 and 
$10 higher; hickory $5 higher; birch $10 to $25 
higher and beech about $10 higher. Sales have been 


made this week at the following prices, f. 0. b. 
Cincinnati: 
QUARTERED WHITE 
Oak— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rie $270 $280 $280 $285 
Oe are 225 235 235 245 
No. 1 common... 175 185 185 190 
No. 2 common... 90 95 95 100 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
7 Rr 220 235 235 Haas 
No. 1 common... 140 160 160 oowe 
o. 2 common... 75 80 80 ; 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED 
AK— 
op ROO Ce rae 145 155 155 160 
ee 125 135 135 140 
No. 1 common... 100 110 110 115 
No. 2 common... 60 70 70 75 
No. 8 common... 35 40 40 42 
Sound wormy.... 75 80 80 90 
POPLAR— 
Ot See eres 145 150 150 150 
Saps and selects.. 110 115 115 115 
No. 1 common... 80 90 90 95 
No. 2 common... 55 60 60 65 
No. 3 common... 40 paane ees coun 
Panel and_ wide 
NO. 1, 16” to 
BM Sader 60 oies 5 
Box boards, 13” 
MU wie ciecerave:-s 50 ee 
Basswoop— 
lo eee nee 95 100 100 105 
No. 1 common... 70 15 75 80 
No. 3 common... 45 48 48 50 
CHESTNUT— 
PA a ser 105 110 110 115 
No. 1 common... 80 85 85 90 
No. 3 common... 32 , 35 35 35 
‘ Sound wormy.... 50 55 55 56 
ASH— 
SN ee re 150 180 185 190 
No. 1 common... 95 105 110 115 
No. 2 common.. 45 50 65 60 
WALNUT— 
OL ae 200 215 220 230 
No. 1 common... 115 120 125 130 
No. 2 common... 60 70 70 v3) 
No. 3 common... 30 eres 
MApPLE— 
BEN aera arate sini 90 100 105 115 
No. 1 common... 70 80 85 90 
No. 2 common... 50 55 60 65 
Hickory— 
rear tats é Sane 125 130 
No. 1 common... ... ete 100 105 
No. 2 common... ... ewe 65 70 
BrrcH— 
LS ET nr 120 
No. 1 common... 90 
No. 2 common... 60 
BEECH— 
OE Re 80 
No. 1 common... 65 
No. 2 common... 45 a 


HEMLOCK 
Chicago, Dec. 3.—Hemlock is in strong demand 
and there is not much to be had in the North. 
Prices will average more than $3 over the Oct. 2 
list. The hemlock market differs from the hard- 
wood in that most of the hemlock buying is being 
done by consumers instead of by wholesalers. 





New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—There is a good de- 
mand but the usual midwinter dullness is approach- 
ing. Stocks are not plentiful. Prices are firm and 
retailers will probably be in the market more 
actively than usual for the reason that many realize 
it would be unwise to hold off until spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—There is the same scarcity 
of hemlock at the mills as for some time, while the 
demand is much more active than a, year ago. 
Builders expect to be busy as long as the open 
weather lasts and hemlock will get a large share of 
the trade. The market has failed to decline in 
the way the retailers expected and most dealers be- 
lieve the market will strengthen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—The hemlock market is 
taking on more strength, with retail yards short of 
supplies and the mills not able to meet the demands 
for shipment of orders on hand nor to take on a 
great amount of new business for earlier delivery 
than the end of the year. Construction industries 
keep up their demand for timbers, dimension and 
plain boards, and of late have been making in- 
quiries looking to requirements for next spring. 
Distributers predict that unless the mills are able 
to increase their unsold stocks during the winter 
there will be an unprecedented shortage next sea- 
son and higher prices than yet have been dreamed 
of. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—The hemlock market is 
fairly firm. Business is not active, tho showing 
more inquiry. Dimension is quiet but firm. Boards 
are very scarce here but do not sell as high as some 
think they ought. The random sell at a top price of 
$40. Eastern clipped, 10, 12, 14, 16-feet, go for $43, 
sometimes for $42. f - 
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FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—The fir market gradually grows 
stronger and more unsatisfactory from the view- 
point of every!)ody concerned—millman, wholesaler, 
and dealer—as the mills are well loaded with orders 
and find it difficult to get cars in which to make 
shipments. <A report covering several railroads in 
the Pacific Northwest shows that out of a mill cut- 
ting capacity of 15,688 cars only 4,133 were loaded, 
making the percentage of cut loaded 26. Reports 
from the west Coast say that the situation all over 
lumber producing country is much the same, so it 
can easily be seen that local distributers face diffi- 
culties. Cedar logs are becoming scarce and the 
shingle situation is such now that local distributers 
must wire for quotations. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 29.—The demand for fir lum- 
ber is active and prices are advancing. Mills and 
wholesalers say that while some buyers are hold- 
ing off, there is a big volume of business being 
placed. The railroads have not yet commenced 
buying, but when they enter the market that will 
mean further stiffening. Most of the western pine 
mills are now out of the market, having sold all of 
their dry stock. They are not inclined to accept 
any advance orders with the idea of giving better 
service when orders are placed. There is a short- 
age of pine lath and selects. Lath orders have 
been offered at $15 for pine, Chicago basis. Fir 
lath bring $12 to $13 at Chicago. No. 2 vertical 
grain flooring is quoted as high as $70 at the 
mills. Quotations on dimension stock vary some- 
what. The spruce and cedar markets remain 
strong. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—There is a heavy de- 
mand for fir. Rail orders are practically double 
rail shipments and the market is tight. Dimension 
is about $6 above discount sheet No. 6, while in 
uppers the local wholesale prices appear to be 
somewhat higher than in the East. The middle 
West is buying liberally. The domestic cargo trade 
shows that California is taking large quantities of 
fir. The weather remains favorable for production, 

‘ with practically no snow at any point. The car 
famine is most serious. Logs are higher: No. 1, 
$26; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $16; an increase of $1 and $2. 


Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 29.~The local market con- 
tinues to be very strong and prices are steadily ad- 
vancing. Inquiries and orders are numerous, tho 
but little business is booked, owing to the car short- 
age. Manufacturers are confident that the demand 
will continue indefinitely and look for a new high 
level in the spring. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—A continued heavy de- 
mand and a steady advance in prices characterize 
the fir market. It is becoming more difficult daily 
to place orders because of the large number of mills 
out of the market. Other mills have withdrawn on 
some items. Dimension was sold here the latter 
part of last week at $18 over Rail B list. Other 
prices are moving up in proportion. There is a 
strong demand for transit cars but very few on the 
market. Mill stocks have been cut down consider- 
ably and assortments are becoming poor. Demand 
has grown considerably in the East and buyers 
accept any conditions to get stock. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—There is no change in the west- 
ern pine market, as there is very little activity in 
these parts and not likely to be, for mills have not 
the lumber to offer this market. Prices, like those 
on other woods, are strong. 





San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 29.—Contrary to the 
usual course of business, there is no falling off in 
demand for white and sugar pine at this season. 
Inquiries and orders are pouring in, especially for 
shop. Unsold stocks are very light. No adequate 
supply is expected before next July. Only small 
stocks of D Select and better are reported in white 
and sugar pine. There is a moderate supply of 
6-and 8/4 No. 3 and 4 common pine and a few small 
stocks of No. 2 and 3 boards. There has not been 
enough snow to stop operations at most of the mills, 
but the first heavy storm will cause a general shut- 
ting down, 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 29.—Most of the mills are 
out of the market as far as taking new orders is 
concerned. Many mills refuse orders at any price, 
knowing that the delivery of old orders will tax 
their resources to the limit. The labor situation 
seems to be solving itself slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.— Wholesalers thought some 
time ago that the market on California pines had 
about reached the top; further advances have lately 
taken place. These are justified by the mills on 
the ground that cars are very scarce and that 
stocks available for shipment east are unusually 
small. Buyers are eager for stock as soon as it 
leaves the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—Tho there has again been 
an advance in the price of western white pine, de- 
mand continues to improve and trade is fair and 
the market firm. Prices current are: Uppers, 4/4 
to 8/4, $145; 214, 3-inch, $165; 4-inch, $175; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $135; 2%, 3-inch, $150; fine common, 4/4, 
$105; 5/4 to 8/4, $115; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, 
$64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, $76. 























Are You Selling Him 


Fertilizer Too? 


HEN A FARMER drives out of 

your yard with a load of lumber, you 

have made just one sale. But when he hauls 

away a load of fertilizer too, you have laid the 

foundation for future sales of both lumber and 
fertilizer. 


Fertilizer is one of the most profitable invest- 
ments a farmer can make. Use of fertilizer 
means bigger crops, better quality and higher 
prices—more money with which to buy lumber 
and more fertilizer. 


There is immediate profit for you in selling fer- 
tilizer. And there is a big advantage in being 
the first in your community to sell it. You can 
easily get this additional profit and get the 
“jump” on the fertilizer business in your town. 


Write us for booklets and information about fertilizer 
for different crops in your section. We will send you 
one of our Automatic Formula Finders which helps se- 
lect the right fertilizer for each crop. Get in touch with 
fertilizer manufacturers in regard to their agency plans. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the 
National Fertilizer Association 


1764 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 1064 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago Baltimore 
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The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America's biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a ‘proper card representation we 
would like to send you a tabof specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 





Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 ee 
S. Wabash Avenue oourcaee 
CHICAGO et 


























Hotel Benson 


euunnianeaiin 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 
is no other hot:-] 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
$2.00'per day 
and up. 














Hlotel 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


The “anew Portland 


Portland, Oregon 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, “$1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 
Moderate rates, serviceby no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 


If a prominent lumbe isint 
will doubtless find Kius vesiotored ive. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 

















CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 1.—Demand is apparently 
on the increase, and the continued buying pressure 
is reported to be sending prices up. By one report 
heard today quotations have advanced on the aver- 
age about $2.50 to $3 very recently. Mill stocks of 
seasoned cypress unsold are so depleted and broken 
in assortment, however, that the offer of higher 
prices quite often goes unplaced. Car supply is far 
from adequate and most mills report shipments 
seriously restricted thereby. Production is prob- 
ably increasing, as the labor situation is improved, 
and the mills are doing their best to build up their 
stocks for next year’s business. 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—Local distributers say that they 
are finding mills more willing to quote, showing 
that they are gradually getting their stocks in bet- 
ter shape. There is plenty of business to be had, if 
the mills could only take it on. Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The cypress mills have 
so many orders on hand and so few cars to ship 
them that they are insisting on the buyer taking 
full cars, rather than mixed car quantities. This 
will cut off the trade with some of the whole- 
salers, who report an active mixed car demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—Conditions from the 
buyer’s standpoint are still unsatisfactory, the mills 
continuing to decline orders and offering only odd 
lots of unusual lengths with little choice in widths. 
Buyers, however, appear glad to get anything. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—Manufacturers have with- 
drawn prices for Gulf coast cypress and it is ex- 
pected daily that a new list will be issued, with 
higher prices almost certain. Reports are that 
stocks are in very bad shape. There is a good de- 
mand here for all grades. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 2.—The demand for cypress 
is so far ahead of what the producers can furnish 
that it is simply a question of making as much lum- 
ber as possible. The largest producer of cypress in 
this neighborhood expresses concern over the fact 
that the cypress producers are not going to be able 
to keep their lumber in retail yards, forcing the 
ultimate consumers to buy substitutes, and when 
cypress operators again catch up it may not be easy 
to get back their trade. The car situation is nearly 
intolerable. 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—There is an acute 
scarcity of some sizes of cypress and it is more 
difficult to find mills to take business than it is to 

nd customers who want the stock. Prices are 
strong and while building is comparatively dull it 
is active enough to keep some of the smaller wood- 
working plants busier than formerly. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—There is a great scarcity 
of cypress lumber of any kind and a great demand 
from both manufacturers and retail yards. The 
market is firmer and prices have greatly advanced 
within the last few days. Cypress finish is hardly 
to be found. Quotations are approximately: ists & 
2ds, 4/4, $98.50; 8/4, $112.25; selects, 4/4, $89.50; 8/4, 
$100.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68.50; 8/4, $78.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—There is not enough 
cypress ready for the market to meet the demand, 
which is stronger than a week ago. Representatives 
of mills tell of increased production but admit that 
none of the new cut will be ready for delivery until 
along toward spring, while buyers want some of 
their orders filled before winter sets in and before 
the car supply grows worse than it is just now. 
Prices are steady in spite of the urgency of the 
demand and reflect the policy of manufacturers to 
keep the market as stable as possible. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 2.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, inclusive: 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Bis OR SPRING is iin oss debe sd ok oe Oe *$93.50 $91.50 
Bé&better, edge grain..........e.e.. 92.25 91.75 
Ao, ee NIE 5 56 50 560.00%05454059008'0 *75.25 79.75 
oy ee Es ono invivws bons oeeakeonen see 77.00 
Béepotter, fat SrTain.......ccccccevse 76.00 75.50 
DUO: 2h GUAR PAIN 5.5.6 0:4.00 0 scission crews 66.50 65.00 
PH aes: TAP OMAN... oon vc ewecbvseseinne *45.50 44.25 











Ceiling and Partition 


/n “Og 3%” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ...... $54.25 $53.50 $75.5 $77.25 
WAG: Alaccaievie secs 44.75 50.75 ose 66.00 
TO: vj atcen ens 39.75 41.75 sey ated 
Finish—Dresse 
A B&better Cc 
BP epee sGieresieaineoeeesees $80.00 74.25 76.00 
CAM Oo eis i sapere ree anes 80.00 76.50 75.50 
| RE See mney 82.00 79.50 75.75 
Be piecing encctaeweres ses 82.00 ees bg 
1%-1% & 2x4 to 8”....... 85.50 i 5. 
ee & oxi ge 19.0200 86.50 85.25 77.50 
Casing and Base 
AO Re IR” As, ao is.s:00m S65:76 5 10” Ais ccicieses 87.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better. 88.25 5 & 10” B&better.. 88.50 
Fencing and Beards —engent m 
Oo. . - 
Mle! Teleaterepinaisinel oe Ree OEE $46.50 $33.75 $28.50 
Ol epha cua nine eesiee eniee 45.00 36.25 28.25 
one ere 47.00 36.75 29.00 
BO pest cccacaewenaneneee 47.00 38.50 30.50 
WE cunles pcr omnia eres 52.00 41.75 31.75 
No. 1 Dimension a 
12’ 14&16’ 18-20’ 
39.25 $39.25 $41.00 
37.75 37.75 39.00 
37.50 37.50 40.25 
39.25 39.25 40.25 
40.50 40.50 41.50 
No. 2 Dimension ‘ 
12° 14&16’ 18-20’ 
PA. piri taso aren nee $35.25 $36.00 $39.00 
NN iin cie(4\re'010-4/0b. tines 28070 35.50 35.50 6.50 
OMe ics So samt keene fae 35.25 35.25 37.75 
BE sé kee Cocenenpeennce 35.50 35.50 38.25 
CR bun pwcaicedeeunrenes 38.50 38.50 *39.00 
$2S & CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
er sxalereiieniateae ones eters *$47.75 $37.25 $29.00 
ee pata weer enews ee eaeeeed 46.50 38.25 30.25 
FOF chic hale eS. Hn SOO KA eR LS 46.75 38.75 30.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Eee asic doin sbsiesecemetneaesiccnes $8.90 $7.95 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Nore—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report, therefore, does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market, using longleaf weights, 
average delivered prices will be closely approximated. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The box situation is 
stronger and the price weakness reported a short 
time ago has disappeared. Building schedules are 
in good demand, considering the amount of stock 
available for prompt shipment. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—With a better movement 
of lumber here trade in roofers is picking up. 
Prices are decidedly stiffer. The 6-inch are now 
quoted at $52 and the 8-inch at $53 and the lowest 
for good six inch seems to be $50. Rough edge is 
not in very good demand, but owing to the limited 
supply available is fairly firm at between $80 and 
$85. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 1.—There is a better tone in 
the North Carolina pine, grades which have been 
relatively weak. The firmness in other divisions of 
the trade appears to have had a favorable effect 
even upon box stocks and the entire list may be 
said to reflect confidence in the future. Construc- 
tion stocks hold out a prospect of going even higher; 
in fact some advances have already been recorded, 
with a realization of the certainty that supplies will 
not be plentiful. It looks now as if the requirements 
of users of shortleaf pine will attain bigger propor- 
tion. Many new projects are taking shape and 
activity is likely to continue during the winter 
whenever outdoor work can be carried on. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—More advances are being 
recorded in the short leaf pine market and the 
trade is on a larger scale than for a long time. 
The wholesalers have had an unusually big volume 
of business during the last month and expect the 
same interest to be shown this month. Some mem- 
bers of the trade say they have all the business 
they care to handle from now until the end of the 
year. Mills are sending in numerous cancelations 
of their price sheets and substituting advances. 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 


No. 2 & better 


Oull and 
red heart 


No. 8 Bor 
$56.50 @61.00 $34.50 @36.50 




















OO Ore ny a $70.00 @73.00 $30.50 @33.00 
WEE: Susp ib a a Nain, bia Selene ace one ROO ES 73.50 @77.00 60.50 @64.50 35.25 @37.00 
REPAIR aresPe ear lnie sees Giere ers Tere Ra enol Os 76.00 @79.00 61.50@65.00 36.00 @37.00 
OL SEN AR pr ney re rn ne Meeps ben ners 78.50@81.00 GEDOGCIOO =—_ ab viccéncenes 
RovuGu 4/4 
Ebea) Wis se igh e baits ah ieve te Malone RA Bais SIRES 73.00 @74.50 59.50@61.50 39.00@40.00 35.00 @ 36.50 
Ba nls sce misis ba es aS ele a bela area ne ae 74.00 @ 75.50 60.50 @62.50 40.00 @ 41.00 36.00 @ 37.50 
RIE | iwieiisie a lb cevwis oer 6418 WUE ance onede bivon Oe 79.50@81.00 63.50 @65.50 41.50 @43.50 37.00 @38.50 
Bark Srrips, Nos. 1 and 2........... $57.00@59.50 Bark Srrip Partivion, Nos. 1 and 2...$64.00@70.00 
MOOK: si.sowielein'o 0.0-s9'o 6 0.0 27.50@30.00 CASE TEED BEA s ass cesw 6 ost ss ceen een 23.00@..... 
No. 24 
better 
ATH, IS Do ness nee $10.00@..... Roormrs, 67. .4..% SAL FOGSEC0 8 DAS, OM a cic ccics cess siveces $77.00 
DNS ai otavess 4 6.6 7.00@ 7.50 8”...... 42.50@44.00 Mats ais av oreiarec ea ai Apres 78.00 
Factory FLoorine, 2”. 38.50@43.50 | ear 43.50@44.50 MN so nccacnie ea an niece eae 79.00 
Sizes, N. C, pine...... 37.00 @41.00 Be ohne 44.00 @45.00 Soar a srl Gera acelin e dcevererane 83.50 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
DLOCORING, SEX0 so GHG OO TILE oo ing ninisicesseceneees . Seeman }§6§, lo Abiseiweseee “tase aepmacce 
and 3”.. oDehaiee o-eiepe 75.75@ 82.00 — $42.50 @43.50 
CEILING, mer. s 40.50@ 44.50 38.50@..... 26.50@27.00 
Cs e'eiste 45.75@ 47.50 39.00@ 41.50 29.50@30.50 
PARTITION, 3%”. saya 76.75@ 83.00 66.50@71.00 43.50 @ 44.50 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—Things are hopping in the south- 
ern pine traiie and many more orders are available 
than local distributers can place. Prices are steadily 
going upward and perhaps there was never in the 
Southern pine trade a situation similar to the pres- 
ent. The condition is feverish and keeps the buyer 
in an anxious mood as to when he will get the lum- 
ber, even tho he has his orders placed. Distributers 
are busy these days figuring and trying to find the 
stock to cover orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—With an unprecedented 
demand for lumber for this season of the year, most 
of the big companies here and many of the smaller 
ones have practically withdrawn from the market 
and it is likely that the others will withdraw before 
the end of the week. There is practically no finish 
or other upper grade stock to be had anywhere. 
Prices have changed rapidly, but buyers have not 
been paying much attention to quotations if the 
orders could be placed. Eastern buyers have been 
especially strong in the market, while southwestern 
buyers have not waited to mail inquiries. Common 
stuff has moved freely. Prices on the left hand side 
are about $4 higher than a week ago, on the aver- 
age. Flooring still is held down by the relative 
cheapness of fir flooring, the quotation for southern 
pine being only $78. The car situation is not satis- 
factory. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—The demand for southern 
pine continues strong and prices are higher than 
they were a week ago. The demand is largely 
from the smaller retailers, who are trying to cover 
their spring wants. As yet the line yards have not 
been strong buyers. Boards and dimension have é 
been in especially good demand, all 1-inch stock be- a t ] b t f 
ing strong, and there has been an improvement in | no on yY ecause 1 pays or 
small timbers. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 1.—Further improvement | itself in a few weeks 


in demand is reported, with bookings for the last 
week probably well over the mark scored a week 


og, When they seeded above the “nema” ratios. | but because of the greater efficiency it imparts to the haulage and 














a Geese we cee tc a handling system of any yards—the improved service it enables its 
year on the eve of the holiday season. As the owners to give customers, and the hundred-and-one incidental sav- 
situation is ‘‘doped’’ by a shrewd observer here, e . e Pe . ee e 

trade has finally convinced itself that prices are ings and betterments it effects in the administration of the plant as 
not going to slump and that the buyer who pro- a h ] 

crastinates may be caught short of stock next year. who e, 


Deficient car supply is thé cause of much complaint, 
Production seems to be just about holding its own. 
Prices according to some reports are again on the 
climb. 


THE 


PRESCOTT 
TRACTOR 


“ASK ANY USER’”’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—During the last few 
days there has developed a keener interest in the 
southern pine market and buyers have turned more 
of their inquiries into orders, so that the situation 
is much stronger than a fortnight ago. There has 
been some increase of output, but the increase of 
stocks is slight. With car supply not of the best 
and competition eager, prices have gone up from 50 


cents to $4 and the trend still is upward. B&better : : : os 

flooring is up $2.50, at $90.50 for 1x3”, and up $3, at is steadily replacing horses and power sufficient to “spot” loaded. 
$83, for 1x4”. No, 1 common is up $2.50, at $77.50 for mules in sawmills throughout the freight cars. Simple in construction 
1x4”; and up $2, at $72 for 1x4”. The lower grades ° - a . : 

have advanced an average of 50 cents. Ceiling is United States. they are economical im performance 
selling 25 cents higher, 5x4” B&better at $55.25; If YOUR mill cuts 30,000 feet, or and they are built to last. 

and No. 1 common at $48.25; %x4” of each grade more, YOU need a Prescott. Your Whether or not you are ready to 
about $5 lower. In partition %x4” B&better is up d | 1 ill 1 kedl P o P 1 sot ¢ A 
$1 at $83.50; and No. 1 common up $4, at $78.50: | yard overhead will be markedly re- rescott-1ze your plant rignt now, it 
Shiplap has ane $1 and $2 higher, 1x8” te 10” No. 1 duced the day your Prescott goes to will pay you to send today for com- 
common at $50 and No. 2 common at $44.50. The ) " 
only weakness in the whole market is in drop siding, work. a P plete facts about the Prescott as rs 
which has sold $1 lower, at $69.50 for B&better down Prescott Tractors have traction and plied to YOUR problems. 


to $42.50 for No. 2 common. An advance of $1.50, 
to $89, is reported in 8/4x6” and wider S2S stand- 
ard lengths B&better finish. Boards and dimension 
are unchanged. 


| 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 2—Some reports indicate | THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT CO. 


freer offering of lower grades, but better stock is 


creasing more meadiiy, but very slowly. Yard | MANUFACTURERS SEATTLE, U.S. A. 





stocks, while broken, are probably ample for cur- 
rent building requirements. The prospect of so 
much work being placed during the spring makes it 
necessary for yards seriously to consider placing 
much business during the winter. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—Demand for flooring and 
partition is heavy. Much more is needed than can 
be supplied at present, tho deliveries are easier to A 
get. The market is decidedly firm. There have been 14 ! ) } OO we 
some advances during the week. Prices current for 


flooring are: A rift, $101.50 to $109; B, $99 to $104; 











C, $91.50 to $94.50; partition, B&better, 3-4x3%4, $84 
to $93.50. There is a growing firmness in No. 2 Purchased from the U. S. Government 
NN. SO Se —— — Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—1!6x16—Cost $100.00 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 1.—The attitude of this mar- Chae CGI 6 6. fae id kee 64.648 ecccccccee Each $27.50 and $35.00 
ket toward Georgia pine has little or no effect in Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9..............2+++++++-bach 25.00 
determining the quotations. Flooring and some Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7..........++2++++-+++--ebach 15.00 
other items are called for with pronounced freedom Tarpaulin 9x16 voce ciiaes $606.68 
even here, but the calls are so numerous that the nome den tarpaulins “a pa i ‘prices. eel ee wegen oes . 
producers are apparently making no gains upon the = 7 , 
volume of business to be obtained. The scarcity of New Hip Rubber Boots. PPE Pre POCO RCS ERT ETO E EOC ks 6.00 
longleaf pine is as great as it was before, with at 1912 Model Officers Saddlec—Made to fit any horse...... .Each $15.00 and up 
least some of the quotations showing an upward Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the wig SP = 4a 
tendency. ONO car ddrn de wag od ibd edd a edd Holcedeccaccudadéacad dame , 

F 10,000 second hand government wool lined heavy canvas 
ee PY See Soc Sle aes ae ee DO MIIN < s'a iis 6ncansaaddessascacacdee cece Me) Gee 


ket shows continued strength and advances each 
week seem to be the rule. The increased strength 
in prices has induced a larger amount of buying 
and, as is usually the case, retailers who protested 
a short time ago that they would buy nothing un- 


til a decline occurred are desirous of getting in Barrett & Zimmerman, sang St. P aul, Minn. 


stock at the advance. Building is active. 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 
postage if by parcel post. 
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High Altitude 
Timber Brings a 


Good Prices on 


Today o Y Is Now Accessible 


to loggers who have this upland 

timber. We can show you how to 
save road building costs and cut down 
long hauls through the use of the 


i , 


vy 


Illustrated 
Catalog Shows 
Method of 
Operation. 


Barienger 


Brake 


Before you spend a dollar on logging roads this 
year you should investigate the merits of this 
brake that has saved hundreds of dollars for 
loggers in the United States and Canada. You 
can use it with either sleighs or wagons. 


Write todey for the names 
of operators who are using 
the Barienger Brake. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


















A STAR “rie° 





BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


have proved the most efficient and 
economical method of tying bundles 
of Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 
Box Shooks, etc. 


Wire tied bundles lay closer together. 
They are not held apart by loops, knots 
and thick rope. Therefore, you can 


Load More Bundles 
In Each Car 


Your customers will appreciate “ro : 
tying, for it protects their stock. sk for @ by 
_ further particulars today. LLL hy 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. S 


WANS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 








My 


IQ 
WEIL 












































a 1412 Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO, IEL. 


Wallace Bench 


Thousands of yards already re- 
cognize the advantages of these 


Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 


They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—do the job there by machine—send 
hem to the job with the carpenters. 


Saves running to and from big ma- 
chines., Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 
power and speeds production. 


J.D.Wallace & Co. 






4” and 6” 
Bench 
Jointer, 





— 




















= = —S 











The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated: 


Hat- 





No. 
RSE” IG Be v0. 0:094 cntarsiess 
Cc 











87.25 
P Mmee Sears 78.25 
1 Ey Se aaa 74.00 
i RR eee 52.50 
FG B&better........ 74.50 
is Serer 66.25 
ay PM wa oie ec versce 36.50 
LT Se See eee 25.25 
IEG” NOs. 2. MG 6 bee cee 54.50 
i Oe ae oO: eae 35.75 
NO. SB; CMB cscsceat 28.50 
Ceiling 
%x4” B&better........... 51.50 
ee ort os bine teehisee 46.75 
1 i «RRR a a eee 35.50 
1S a eee aes 19.00 
5x4” B&better........... 56.25 
BM adress hipieise che gretees 51.50 
No, 2.. oseee GOOD 
oe ee 22.00 
x4” B&better........... 73.25 
Se A NE. 64.75 
Se ee oe 35.50 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” B&better........ 75.50 
1 ee PS aS a area ne 8 70.25 
TIO eoSac asi Wioleisieaiats 38.25 
Bevel Siding 
2 atlas: CRE: I ee 35.75 
ei Misinr@inicre eines 28.25 
Ne IN Bias bra kccen ace 42.00 
eres 30.00 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better....... 63.25 
PIO Bis esces s OOO 
1 CA” aaa ae ae 38.00 
a | ae ere 27.00 
Finish 
Bédbetter rough : 
OOS: i a 73.25 
IRSA Aree aes Benen 71.50 
BE ais 655 arb se Wars a eee ane 42.75 
OY ibis wee e508 73.50 
RN h orga ath adecMiai ieee 75.25 
Ue AR ae |. ade rie ae 75.00 
MPMI 6a 15s5: ayeiarie shiv ecioe aces 76.75 
Dy hisisupesierscaoce 76.75 
1/350" Me 20? 60. 78.50 
eS ee 80.50 
1% and 2x4 to 12”....... 74.75 
ee Ee ae 76.25 
CPE Me BI GMS 6o. 8 ve oca0.d 0 50 76.25 
G/4& 3/455" & 10” ........., 81.00 
C/E BPR ok vk ccics 80.75 
Bédbetter Surfaced 
PE OM Seca onan wre hcl 74.50 
TMs. “iyo ibrar aver oiecwl nek O06 955 75.50 
MINDS er giyig agg avece ce a clo 4.00 
SME ic terns s 
1x5 and 10”, 
De i a 
“x4 to 19".. 
VE ER I eee 
EEE 76.5.55056.6 424188 Sie-6 scares 
SUNN sa 626s Ros. 84ieho ts OR 6 ate 
DER BO oC iikece ce ecas 
UE, kG pa piadrara's. o:d:0-0 ete 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 
6/4 & 8/4x6”.. ‘i 
O74 S/ERB” 6 og ocs:0 0000 W775 
6/4 & 8/4x5"” &10”....... 79.50 
O/2 Be C/G ooo os n'ta vce 80.00 
C Surfaced: 
SED AO UO” 66:6:60 6 60550 oa 68.00 
RS <p aisle aisle nies lev sieyereniore 66.00 
MRIs eee Wiha tose dares oe 67.50 
EE AIOE! 68.00 
Pe OG BOs okies sce cee 66.25 
MN oe oh bah G sR cies 69.75 
2 Eee eee 70.00 
RMN oso wks fevetuk ble och 70.00 
ROM sth Sistine tae ang Seca 69.75 
PEE EDO” 6.6.0.0 5-5-0:0:0: 050: 70.00 
VE 0” | lO SS Ra te ieee etait 71.00 
ie En 70.00 
CSE B/MMO ve i ads ess wee 70.00 
Tike 3). i an 74.50 
6/4 & 8/4x5"” & 10”...... 75.00 
OS 4 BPARIR” oo vic cole cs 5.00 


Bédbetter: 
WL Ce ee 81.50 
J |: a re 81.50 
Jambs 
Bedbetter: 
ee UNS a0 evokes Sie a 6.25 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6”...... 86.75 


Fencing, S1S 
No. 2 (all lengths), 1x4”.. 


Bir- 
ming- Alea- 
ham, andria, 
Ala L 


x a. 
Dec.1 Dec.1 


99.43 
97.00 


60.00 
86.50 
76.33 
40.50 .... 
see. 85.00 
- 70.00 
74.35 75.75 
66.00 66.00 
37.79 41.00 
24.00 . 40 
54.00 

37.55 

26.75 


00 
38. 
55.00 
9 50.00 


o 
a bd 


mor 


a 
—] 


77.00 


«+. 64.00 
- 42.00 


73.00 


73.00 


76.60 


30.00 


Boards, S1S or S$2S 
70.00 


-.+- 47,50 
67.00 47.50 
+... 47,50 
68.00 47.50 


Nos: 2.28 0008s cc oRR 57.50 
1x 8”, 14 and 16’...... 62.25 
Other lengths... 62.50 

ixi0”, 16:.0n0:- 36" ...'...0% 64.00 
Other lengths... 62.50 





Kan- 
8as 

City, 
Mo. 

Dec.t 


80.00 
77.00 
41.00 
81.50 


41.25 


49.25 
46.50 
55.50 
50.50 
37.25 


77.00 
68.75 


81.25. 
81.25 
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Hat- Bir- Kan- 
ties- ming- Alea- sas “ 
burg, ham, andria, City, 
Miss. Ala. La. Mo. 
Dec.1 Dee.1 Dec.1 Dec.1 ‘ 
1x12”, 14 and 16’...... 63.00 .... 53.00 57.25 
Other lengths... 62.00 70.00 55.00 57.00 
™, z! - imp to 20’): 
CS re De 
gn 88.00 38.00 37.00 
38.00 38.00 39.50 
38.07 43.25 43.25 
28.00 eee 
.-. 80.00 32.25 
Sb SREB ES9 
: wea OO 2. —_— 
ne, a iil = A)AMAVUUUUANUUTANATRENYAQASANTADTATE YUU 
FONGUIE So. civinncecees se See .<eee Saws wae 
NK eS 25 — 
Shiplap_, = = 
No. 1, 1x8”, Other meagthe 49.00 .... 47.00 47.00 — 
1x10”, 14 & 16’... 67.73 .... .... 49.00 = = 
Other igts. . 53.25 .... 47.00 48.25 — 
No. 2 (10 ge 20’): 
Steerer er 37.75 39.09 37.50 38.75 
i216" Reteciah ease 87.50 .... 37.50 89.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
a2 | glee ABER ae 30.25 29.00 29.00 30.50 — 
SENG oe SS cceaews 30.25 30.00 30.00 30.75 
Dimension, S1S1E yy = 
No. 1, 28 4%, 106 uccccns 38.50 .... 40.50 40.00 ———d 
BOP Goccuws 87.75 .... 40.00 39.25 — 
16° cascces SBIR «ccs 400 470 
18 8 & 20°. : 39.25 coce 46.50 4876 = 
Sy 2 Bee Peer al (i\ (ea 
fe P,P i escas 36.00... 37.00 38.00 qe in Ss 
TAS cen ae 84.25 32.75 37.50 386.25 
| celasbecnee 35.50 32.75 37.75 38.25 Bre lisa a = 
*... 36.00 .» 38.00 39.00 —_ : 
10’ to 3. wee asses ee toe {== ‘ cme 
2x 8”, 10’ ....... 87.75 +... $8.50 40.25 ) | a2 } 
RR es 36.50 .... 38.50 38.75 y “4 ils) S91? ‘a ee 
: ( 37.75 .... 39.50 40.25 | eit = 
20’... 87.75 ...-' 40.00 41.00 Ye : —= 
30° C6 20". BETO cee edu aaa same —— -- ! —— 
a Cla (| Sa 38.50 .... 39.00 40.25 i 
1 es: 37.50 .... 40.00 39.25 ; A- 
46" wcccccs ROO 5c. SEO SEO : = : = — 
18 & 20’... 38.50 .... 41.50 41.50 — E & » — 
AO? te 206. BOOM ccc dena ewes — Sa a . id 
an | aren 40.75 .... 41.00 41.50 ZZZEFTG., Ze — 
} ee 40.00 .... 41.00 40.25 CZF z = 
, 40.50 35.75 43.25 43.25 — atl a 
18 & 20’... 40.75 .... 43.00 43.50 — 
10’ to 20’. 40.00 .... iar — — 
No. 2, 2x 4", 10% .......<. 36.50 .... 88.50 38.50 — — 
Be hata: 35.25 33.25 37.00 36.50 _——~ Snes 
16’ poen a 36.50 33.25 40.00 38.50 
0’... 37.00 .... 40.00 38.75 — 
10! tO 20°. SAS sacs ages | eee — —d 
Oe 68 AOC 32 coc SRO ce. SEE nccus —— 
Beale ae 33.50 .... 34.00 33.75 = = 
TO”. cuescs 34.25 .... 35.00 34.75 — 
18 & 20’... 33.00 35.25 35.50 36.00 aa = 
30° te S60". SEBO 2.5. ewce calc a 
i BF TOe oc cacce S600 .... CAOO csc: —e 
5. ee eee 5.75 .... 35.25 35.25 — = 
(Sena 36.75 .... 36.00 37.00 —— 
18 & 20’... 36.25 .... 87.00 39.00 = 
410° 6 20". SRT 5... sees 
2310", 10" 5.2600. CC) er => 
Be wear de 36.00 .... 88.00 35.5 “moa — 
1 ea eas 36.25 .... 38.00 38:00 = 
18 & 20’... 37.25 .... 39.75 89.75 = 
40" to 20". GEOG gccs cdcs “Sous — 
D289", 10% esc cis BOIS sche Rawee) + awa me 
BAe i epee ete 35.75 .... 37.50 37.75 on — 
i (a ae 87.75 .... 39.00 40.50 = 
18 & 20’... 38.75 36.50 39.00 41.00 ca) = 
10° (© SO". SEBO on cc eens sacs — 
Ou ee atc cce din cso ZORO occs SHON hens = 
MO Sk cla ota bra aa SEO ines-eeea 6h ae aes 
MEME kha Seer ee 23.00 i — — 
7 (eae ek mee 24.00 TT es a —— 
ol) (a ee SR ccce SROO Scuns — = 
Ss to 12? ck 0s G425 2200 ccee 25.00 == a 
Longleaf Timbers ne 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and roma 
under : > en 
Ree arash tact ee aad | —_—e 36.00 37.50 a — 
I eke Selita ety 37.00 .... 38.50 37.00 — 
Beet os a ea 41.00 .... 42.00 41.75 — 
1. RAEN Beta 47.00 .... 48.50 47. 50 — 
1 | Capea ile Co heh SRI RN 5 GEG cees cece — 
Shortleaf Timbers | ou) 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: = 
BI cre cidateefiaue ioe 33.50 ame 
1 eRe Ore re rr 39.25 a —? 
1 RRR inet ison ee 42.00 — 
MO caccccrcesecuuceus .. 50.00 —_ — 
Plaster Lath a} 
NG: © SEEM! 656 ce seeece 8.90 .... 8.50 8.25 > mad 
NOs. Sy 96s Oo ccswusccece TM ..ce TOO FAO aon vices 
Byrkit Lath aon 
ee 31.25 .... 31.00 29.50 — — 
MMR a vices bxle wos ese 30.75 .... 32.50 30. 50 
ES” GHG 1OMKOE «66006 0c oe GROW feels ace 2.50 panes 
Car Material — | The Garford Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio | — 
—. ———— 
(All 1x4 and 6”): — — 
No. 1, 10 and 20’....... ee —— 
No. 2, Random......... 83.75 .... 35.75 41.50 = 





epee 
Car Sills, 848 Se 


” 88 to sp bane: Janae 
Up to 9%, $4 to 86’...... .... 41.50 .°::. 40,50 
RY re ee ard 
Up to 10”, ss to » co cose 42.00 .... 41.00 
to Recess odec. MN -woss 4 
Up to.12",) 36 06 86"..... ..: (eo... — 
NS aiaciss® iccktren) EE ks, let 
Up to 14”, * NEO ccecs. cove GOGO ..<+ GE50 
to 40’. sen: GE Gees okee 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq.E&S......... see eeee 80.00 80.00 .... 
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Monorail Installation at Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Calis. 


To Labor Less and 
Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
sixteen 3-ton 
five 3-ton 


hand switches and seven 3- 


I beam track, 


electric switches, 


ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 


mill and from mill to car for 


shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 


A P & H Monorail installa- 


tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 


Co. and other representative 


mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled ““Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production” 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Chueh Street, New 47 an Building, Pitts. 


704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 T omedenel: Block, 
26 Whi hiladelphia. Chicago, IIl. 
hitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


cranes -hoists- 






stems 






- 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 3.—The red cedar shingle situation 
is such that local distributers find it necessary to 
wire the west Coast before quoting. Cedar logs are 
said to be scarce, which indicates that the shingle 
market will remain strong. White cedars are still 
quoted: Extras, $6.85; standards, $5.85, and sound 
butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. If there is anything 
more bewildering than the lumber market, it is the 
lath market. Almost unbelievable prices are being 
asked on all kinds of lath. Prices are advancing 
too, and what would be given as a quotation today 
would not be reliable tomorrow. Lath are said to 
be very scarce, but at present prices it would pay 
to run more lumber to lath than is done, because 
the lath price is better than the lumber price. 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Shingle prices have 
been strong for the last week, with prospects of an 
immediate further advance. The upward tendency 
is due to car shortage, as the mills have not re- 
‘ceived more than 50 percent of their requirements 
during the last eight days. Cedar log prices are 
exceptionally strong, with $35 offered for camp 
run. Ordinaries, stars, to the trade, $5.30; clears, 
$6.30; extra Rite-Grade inspected stock, stars, 
$5.35 to $5.50; clears, $6.40 to $6.50. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 1.—An almost unpre- 
cedented demand has developed for lath, and 
cypress shingles are, as usual, in active call but in 
very low supply. Buyers are scouring the market 
for both items and tempting offers are made for 
immediate deliveries. Mill stocks are so depleted 
and broken in assortment, however, that a great 
deal of this offered business goes unplaced. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 2.—Southern pine lath are 
quoted here at $10 f. o. b. mill this week. Such 
small supplies as are offered find a ready sale. 
Cypress lath are quoted at $8.95 for No. 1 and $8.20 
for No. 2. Fir lath are comparatively low at $8.50. 

Siding prices are stiffening steadily. The small 
supply of shingles coming in keeps prices steadily 
advancing, demand being just heavy enough to keep 
a little ahead of the supply. Quotations today are 
$5.25 for stars and $6.25 for clears, Coast basis, with 
reports that supplies are likely to be further re- 
duced. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2.—A car shortage rules the 
shingle market, resulting in an advancing market. 
Stars are being sold at $5.50 and clears at $6.50, 
Pacific coast base, altho there are not many in this 
market. The figures are 25 cents higher than stars 
have ever been, and within 25 cents of the high 
mark for clears. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 1.—Shingles are in continued 
demand, with the range of prices maintained and 
with the stocks held here small. The shingle mills 
are apparently unable to catch up with the inquiry, 
and stocks are taken up as fast as they can be 
turned out. Lath are in even better request than 
shingles. Within the last few days lath taken from 
a building to be torn down brought $6, which indi- 
cates the urgency of the demand and the level of 
values. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—The demand for shingles 
has greatly fallen off during the last week but the 
market is as firm, or firmer, than ever. The whites 
are very scarce and extras are now Selling at $8.50 
and clears at $7.75 to $8. The market is also very 
firm for Washington and British Columbia fine 
brands. Clapboards are not in great demand but 
they are so scarce that accurate quotations are im- 
possible. Demand for furring is only fair and prices 
are somewhat varied. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—There is a little more 
activity in the shingle market due to a number of 
inquiries looking to requirements for next spring, 
but few if any of these have developed into book- 
ings. Cedars continue a practically nominal mar- 
ket, and cypress is so scarce that distributers are 
taking care only of regular customers. Demand 
for lath is apparently as strong as ever and build- 
ers are finding it difficult to have their orders filled 
as fast as needed. Southern pine lath have sold 70 
cents higher than a week ago, at $10.50 for %x1, 
114”x4’ No. 1, with No. 2 holding up to within $1.50 
of that price. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—More advances have 
occurred in red cedar shingles during the last week 
and wholesalers now ask $8.25 for clears and $7.25 
for stars. Scarcely any transit cars are available, 
as they are picked up about as fast as they are 
shipped. This means that retailers have to en- 
counter a good deal of delay. They are disposed 
to buy much more liberally than was the case a few 


weeks ago. 
* COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 3.—The slack cooperage mar- 
ket is as strong as that in general lumber. The 
coopers are all wondering what the top is going 
to be and where they are going to find buyers for 
barrels based upon present cooperage prices. It 
is an unsatisfactory market to both the buyer and 
the seller, for neither thinks prices are what they 


ought to be. Flour barrel demand is said to be 
fairly active. 
BOXBOARDS 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—There is a variety of 


prices at present in the boxboard market. Some 
inch pine boards can be had on Boston rate for $29; 
some Maine mills are getting $30 f. 0. b.; some say 
$31 is top price, others that they readily obtain $34. 











